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PREFACE 


The present translation, as noted in the preface to the Persian 
text of the Nushat-al-Qulfib, was made some years ago when 
collating the mss for that volume, and is now published to com¬ 
plete the work. This sets out to give a description of Persia and 
Mesopotamia in the decadent days of Sultan Abu Sa c Id the II- 
Khan, the great-grandson of Hulagu the conqueror of Baghdad ; 
but there is not, I fear, a very great amount of new information 
to be gained from the pages of Mustawfi’s geographical epitome. 
Hamel-Allah quotes largely from older authorities, and in most 
cases we possess the texts which he used. However, in many 
of his accounts of towns and descriptions of provinces he has 
added something of his own, from personal observation, to what 
he has translated not very accurately from the Arabic texts. 
As State Accountant (Mustawfl) for so many years in the 
service of the Il-Khans, the revenue-lists at his command have 
enabled him to add interesting details not found elsewhere, and 
in spite of plagiarism (acknowledged or ignored) from prede¬ 
cessors, his work gives a graphic picture of the Lauds of Iran 
in the latter days of the Il-Khans. And as remarked in the 
preface to the Text, his account of Rum (Asia Minor) is unique, 
and of unknown origin. 

Hamd-Allah, as proved by many passages in his writings, 
was a convinced ShT c ah. In the present work he recalls with 
pride his descent from Hurr RiyahT, who was the first to give his 
life for Husayn, the Commander of the Faithful and grandson 
of the Prophet, being the proto-martyr at the Karbala battle. 
But the Shfahs, in the time of Abu Sa c Id, do not appear to have 
been fanatics, and Hamd-Allah’s great-grandfather (whom he 
. a 5 
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quotes as'to revenue details) had beejn State Accountant (Mus- 
tawfl of c Iraq) at Baghdad under one of the fast Caliphs. In 
the matter of the Sunni and Shfah population, it As interesting 
to observe in how many places in Persia the former sect was 
still in the preponderance as late as the m/fdle period ofi the 
14th century A.D. 

In my translation proper names of person’s have been 
shortened as much as possible, and the filiations have been 
omitted : the Fatimld Caliph Al-Hakim bi- c amr-Allah figures 
as Hakim, and c Omar ibn c Abd-al- c Aziz stands as c Omar II. 
Pious formulas have often been suppressed. For a like reason, 
in quotation, the name of the author is generally given in pre¬ 
ference to the title of his book. Yaqut stands for the Mu-jain- 
al-Buldan , and Qazvln! for either the z Ajaib-al-Makhlftqdt, the 
Athdr-al-Bildd , or the Tuhfat-al-Ghardib. Again, the references 
to page and volume of the texts has not in this translation been 
repeated from the foot-notes of the Persian text, to the pages 
of which the Arab figures in brackets, e.g. [ft], refer. In the 
long lists of villages (for example, round Qazvln and in other 
places where Hamd-Allah had himself been) the variants are 
often as numerous as the number of the MSS. consulted, and 
these variants must be sought in the notes to the Text. In the 
explanatory notes to the present volume, the reader will find 
references, as a rule, only to translations of Oriental works, and 
for the Arabic, Persian or Turkish originals he must turn to 
the foot-notes of the Persian volume. 

In the Itineraries (Chapter XV) and occasionally elsewhere 
my friend the late General Sir A. H. Schindler, whose know¬ 
ledge of Persian geography was unrivalled, had supplied me 
with a few notes, and these have been inserted under his 
initials [A. H. S.]. For the identification and situation of the 
towns and provinces described by Hamd-Allah the reader may 
refer to the Lands of the Eastern Caliphate or to Palestine under 
the Moslems ; where, also, a short account will be found of the 
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various Oriental Geographers, whose names precede the in¬ 
numerable quotations given by our author. 

fis was the case in printing the Text, my friend Professor 
E. G. Browne has come to my help, he has read the proofs, and 
in* many places ^nended my translation. To him I owe a great 
debt of gratitude, and my wotk would have been far more 
faulty, lacking his aid, than it is, I fear, even now. ‘ Traduttore 
traditore’ says the Italian proverb, and I agree. Nevertheless 
Professor Browne must not be held responsible for my transla¬ 
tion as a whole ; in rendering the Persian into English, when 
I considered my method of rendering Hamd-Allah sufficiently 
adequate, the corrections suggested have often been neglected. 


G. LE STRANGE. 
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CHAPTER I 


The Sanctuaries of Mecca and Medina.* Mention in Quran and in the 
“Traditions, position and size of Mecca. Taif. Building of the Ka c bah: 
Adam, Abraham and Ishmael. The Well Zamzam. The Black Stone. 
Water channels. The Haram or Sanctuary. Its limits. The ICa c bah and 
its Corners. Shiines lound the Ka c bah. Restorations of the Ka c bah. Its 
dimensions. The Court of the Ka c bah. Shrines and houses outside the 
Sanctuary. Safa and Marwah. c Arafat. Mount Hira. Tombs of Companions, 
saints and learned men. Distances of divers places from Mecca and Medina 


Part the Third. Describing towns, provinces and lands; 
and the same is divided into four Books. 

BOOK I. Describing the Two Noble Sanctuaries (Mecca and 
Medina), may God Almighty enoble them, and the Further 
Mosque (at Jerusalem). _ Although these places are not actually 
within the Kingdom of Iran, and the main object of the author 
of this work is to describe the Lands of Iran, yet in view of the 
fact that the aforesaid places are the most excellent lands in the 
whole world being the Qiblah (praying-point) *of those who 
possess the Faith, it seemed in every way better to begin by 
writing a first and separate Book dealing with the description of 
the conditions of those lands, in order that this work might thus 
include the major part of'all matters and be complete in what is 
reported therein. 

Now these noble Sanctuaries are very often mentioned in 
the Quran and in the Traditions, as for example where the 
Almighty says (Quran, ch. xvii. v. i) Glory be to Him who 
carried his servant (Muhammad ) by night from the Mosque of 
the Haram (of Mecca) to the Further Mosque (at Jerusalem') whose 
precinct We have blessed that We might show him of our signs, 
for He is the Hearer the Seer. And in the Masabih 1 it is reported 
as a Tradition of the Prophet that he said The camels are (at all 
times) saddled to visit these three Mosques, namely the Mosque of 
the Haram (at Mecca), the Further Mosque (at Jerusalem ), and this 
my Mosque (at Medina). 

Description of the Haram (Sanctuary) 1 2 of the Venerated 
Ka c bah, may Allah glorify its renown. The House of the 
Ka c bah is in the Haram Mosque, and that Mosque is in the 

1 A well-known collection of Traditions, entitled Masabth-as-Sunnah by Baghawl, 
died in 516 (1122), was remodelled by Wall-ad-Dln Mahmud, and called Mishkat-al- 
Masabih, ‘The Niches for the Lamps,’ of which a translation was published by 
Captain A. N. Matthews (2 vols., Calcutta, 1809). 

2 Written indifferently I.Iaram or Haram. 
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city of Mecca, and that city is in thefirovince of the Hijaz, which 
lies in the Second Clime. The longitude (of Mecca) is 77 0 from 
the Fortunate Isles 1 , and its latitude is 21° 40' from the Equator:— 
and (these figures being represented in the Abjad by the letters 
pronounced Z lzz and Kam respectively) it is good and suitable 
that in both latitude and longitude this cj#y should rank as 
Glory ( c Isz) and Repose (Kam). The city lies in a valley, 
bounded on the east by Mount Abu Qubays and Mount Qu c ay- 
qu c an, of which two Abu Qubays [r] is the higher? To the west 
of the city lie the hill of Mina and Mount Thablr, the latter a 
very high hill overhanging the quarters of Mina and Muzdalifah: 
further the Ram which formed the sacrifice of Ishmael was 
brought down from this mountain. To the north of Mecca lies 
Mount Safa, and to the south Mount Marwah 2 . . 

Mecca is a great city, measuring more than 10,000 paces in a 
circuit, but within these limits there are ruins and waste places 
with many hillocks and mounds. In its honour numerous verses 
of the Quran have been revealed, also Traditions; as for instance 
where the Almighty said (Quran, ch. II. v. 120) And then 
Abraham said , Lord make this a secure land (for the reference is 
to this country of the Hijaz). Further there is the Tradition of 
the Prophet who said Verily this land God Almighty did make 
it sacred on the day that He created the heavens and the earth , and 
it is a Haram (Sanctuary), by the sanctification of God Almighty , 
even to the Day of Resurrection. Further the Prophet said as he 
stood overlooking Hazzawarahd By Allah (0 Mecca) thou art to 
my mind of the best of the earth —or according to another version 
—thou art the best beloved of God, be He exalted and glorified, and 
had I not beat forced to leave thee, I had never gone forth from 
thee. The lands of Mecca are not suitable for ploughing and 
sowing, even as God Himself has said (Quran, ch. xiv. v. 40) 
referring to it as an unfruitful valley nigh to thy Holy House, and all 
provisions that they need have to be brought from neighbouring- 
districts. Thus the district of Taif, which is 8 leagues distant, 
is the chief granary of Mecca, which looks to Taif for all 
supplies; and Taif lies near the mountain of Ghazwan upon 

1 Literally: ‘the Islands of Eternity’: that is Hierro in the Canaries, the western 
meridian as established by Ptolemy, whose division of the habitable earth into Seven 
Climes—zones of latitude, going from south to north—‘has been adopted by the Moslem 
geographers, Mustawfi among the rest. 

2 Marwah and Safa (mentioned twice further on) lie lespectively north and east of 
the Haram Area, and the quarter of a mile street between the two is the Course which 
the Pilgrims have to run or walk. Mecca lies in a valley, north to south, with Mount 
Abu Qubays to the east and Qu‘ayqu‘an to the west. Mina with Mount Thablr over¬ 
hanging it lies in the valley to the N.E. which leads to ‘Arafat. 

For details and plans, with an account of the Pilgrim rites, see J. L. Burckhardl, 
'travels in Arabia (1829); Sir K.. F. Burton, Pilgrimage ; and C. Snouck Hurgronie, 
Mehka , The Hague, 1888. 

3 Or Hazwarah, one of the market quarters of Mecca. Matthews, 1. 660. In many 
MSS. this tiadition is wrongly attributed to Husayn, the Prophet’s grandson. 
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which snow and^ce are foiwid to remain (some part of the year), 
and on no other mountain in the Arabian peninsula is this the 
case. The climate of Taif by reason of the neighbourhood of 
this mountain is excellent, and its fruits are abundant and of 
good flavour. 

Jn the Kitab-TJ-Mcfarif I bn Outaybah, quoting Wahb ibn 
Munabbih, writes that when Adam was expelled from Paradise 
hejell down on the Island of Sarandib (Ceylon); and after one 
hundred years of humiliation and weeping his repentance was 
accepted. But his grief at being cut off from Paradise was so 
great that God Almighty in pity sent him down from Paradise 
a tabernacle, and this was brought and set up in the place where 
the Ka c bah now stands. It was in the form of a house, being of 
a single block of corundum with golden lamps. According to 
another account it is said that this tabernacle was the House of 
the Prototype, and Adam was commanded to go in pilgrimage 
thereto. Further Adam was made to take up his abode here, 
and according to one account it was at the time of the Flood, or 
according to another account at the time of Adam’s death, that 
this tabernacle was carried up back into Heaven. 

The descendants of Adam, by command of Seth, [r] in place 
thereof built a House of stone and clay, but this during the 
Flood was laid in ruins, and for about two thousand years it 
remained thus. Then Abraham, the Friend of God, by Hagai* 
begot Ishmael, whereby Sarah came to show such jealousy .as 
forced him to send both Hagai* and Ishmael away from the 
presence of Sarah, and Abraham by divine command took them 
both to this waste land and abandoned them. Afterwards Hagar, 
seeking water on the mountain side, ran backwards and forwards 
—even as now the pilgrims must run the Course (in remembrance 
of the same between Safa and Marvvah)—whereupon Ishmael fell 
to weeping and rubbing his heel on the ground, when, from 
under his heel the water of the well Zamzam came forth. Hagar, 
that the water might not come to waste, set a clod of earth 
before its flow to dam it back, and it is reported that had not 
Hagar thus restrained it, it would have become a river and a 
greater river than any in the whole world. It is further said that 
had the people of those parts not been misbelievers, this water 
had long before come to the surface, but by reason of their infi¬ 
delity it continued to run underground, coming to form a well. 
The water having been thus discovered, the Jurhamites migrated 
hither, and Ishmael was brought up among them. When he 
had come to man’s estate, by the command of the Almighty, 
Abraham and Ishmael together built the House of the Ka c bah 
of stone from Mount Qu c ayqu c an. 

This House was without a roof; and God sent down to them 
from Paradise the Black Stone, which was set in the corner of 
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the House, this same being a block treasuring about half an ell 
across every way. At first this stone had be&n white, but by 
reason of the many times that the infidels did rub it with their 
unclean hands it became black, as is said in the Tradition of 
the Prophet, upon whom be peace 1 , The Stone when it was sent 
down from Paradise was whiter even than igilk, but the su\s of 
the children of Adam have made it black: and again he said 
speaking of this stone Verily God will send it to announce the 
Day of Resurrection , and it will then have two eyes wherewith to 
see and a tongue wherewith to speak , and it will certify as to him 
who has kissed it. And again he said Verily the Black Stone will 
arise on the Day of the Resurrection , and it zvill have tzvo eyes 
wherewith to look , and a tongue wherewith to talk , and it will 
give testimony as to whosoever hath kissed it. Verily it is a stone 
that floats upon water and it does not get hot with fire when this 
is kindled upon it. 

As soon as they had finished constructing the Ka'bah, and 
it had been commanded to make Visitation here, men began to 
settle round it and build fine houses, and thus emulating one 
another, the place gradually became a mighty city. The climate 
is very [t] warm, and for water at first there was none but what 
was given by the Well of Zamzam. The story of that Well is 
known, how it became choked up so that no man knew where it 
lay, and how c Abd-al-Muttalib, the grandfather of the Prophet, 
saw its place in a dream and dug there, when he found certain 
golden antelopes and certain arms of war. Then the Quraysh 
contended with him for their possession, but by a divine decree 
they were given to him for his own. This Well lies on the east 
side of the Kf'bah, it is forty ells deep, and at its mouth the 
opening is eleven ells round. Over it they have built a dome, 
and they have set two square beams of teak wood on either side 
thereof, from each of which hang six pulleys for drawing up the 
water. The water is indeed brackish, but the people of Mecca 
always took their water from this well, till, in the time of the 
Abbasid Caliphs, the Lady Zubaydah wife of Harun-ar-Rashld 
first dug underground watercourses in Mecca. After her time 
these fell to ruin, and so remained till the clays of the Caliph 
Muqtadir, who restored them. But again they became choked 
till the Caliph Qaim once again caused the water to flow through 
them. Again in the time of the Caliph Nasir they fell to ruin, 
and he too restored these underground watercourses, but after 
the overthrow of the Caliphate they became entirely choked 
with sand. Lastly in the time of the Amir Chupan once more 
they were made to run with water, and this is their state in 
Mecca at the present time. 


1 For this and the following see Matthews, I. 620. 
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The people of Mecca„are for the most part dark-skinned; 
their occupations commerce and they are mostly of the Hanafite 
sect. 

Through the intercession of Abraham, the Friend of God, 
Mecca with its surrounding lands was made a Sanctuary (Haram) 
by,the commandvof the Almighty (and these are the limits of 
the same). First, on the Medina road the limit of the Haram is 
at the third mile, or one league -.distant, and the Mlqat 1 is at 
Dliu-l-Hulayfah, which last is eleven days’ journey from Mecca. 
Secondly, on the Jiddah road the Sanctuary limit is ten miles 
out, which is three leagues and one mile distant, and the Mlqat 
is at Sa'diyyah 2 20 leagues from Mecca. Thirdly, on the road 
to Syria and Egypt the Haram limit is two leagues distant and 
the Mlqat is at Juhfah which is 33 leagues from Mecca, the same 
being two miles from the sea coast. Fourthly, on the Yaman 
and Tihamah road the Haram limit is seven miles out, namely 
two leagues and a mile away, and the Mlqat is at Yalamlam 
which is 27 leagues from Mecca. Fifthly, on the Najd road the 
Sanctuary limit is two leagues distant, and the Mlqat is at 
Qarn(-al-Manazil) [«] which is a day and a night march from 
Mecca. Sixthly, on the Taif road the Haram limit is at 11 miles, 
which is three leagues and two miles distant, and the Mlqat is 
at Rakhatir 3 —this lies ti leagues from Mecca. Seventhly, on the 
eastern road that goes to 'Iraq the Sanctuary limit is nine miles 
distant, namely three leagues, and the Mlqat is at Dhat-al-'Irq 4 
which is 15 leagues and one mile from Mecca. The total circuit 
of the Sanctuary limits equals 37 miles which is 12 leagues and 
one mile, and to mark these limits boundary-stones are set up. 
Within the Sanctuary limits trees and planting’', are rarely met 
with, but outside the Haram there are numerous gardens and 
orchards .and cultivated lands, also running water is there found. 
The total circuit of the Mfqats amounts to 733 miles which is 
244 leagues and one mile. 

The Haram Mosque (at Mecca). This lies in the middle of 
the city, and its Court is the place where the pilgrims make their 
circumambulation. The House of the Ka'bah is in the centre 
of this court, and all mosques in other countries that are built 
within their courts are so planned as to face towards the Haram 
Mosque and the Ka'bah. There are four gates to the Haram 
Mosque, the Gate of the Ban! Shaybah is towards 'Iraq opening 

1 Al-Miqat, ‘the Place of Meeting,’ is the name given to the stations on the roads 
into Mecca where the pilgrims assume the Ihram or pilgrim dress, the wearing of 
which is part of the necessary ceiemonies of the Pilgrimage. I.Iulayfah or Dhu- 1 - 
Hulayfah is a village a couple of leagues to the south of Medina; see below chapter XV, 
the Itineraries. 

2 Not mentioned elsewhere. 

3 Not mentioned elsewhere, reading uncertain. 

4 See below chapter xv, the Itineraries. 
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northwards; and the Safa Gate opens,,towards the west 1 . In the 
time of the Prophet, but five years before ife mission was 
declared, the Quraysh rebuilt the Ka c bah, and they made its 
roof of the beams of wood which the Negus, who is the King of 
Abyssinia, had sent by sea to Syria for (roofing) the church of 
Antioch, but which were cast up at Jidda!# God Almighty 
having caused the ship to founder. By His dispensation the 
people of Mecca having taken them made the roof (of the 
Ka c bah) therefrom and set also four beams of the same under the 
roof. Then the Prophet, hy God’s command and by the assent 
of the Quraysh, with his own blessed hand set the Black Stone out¬ 
side the Ka c bah in the c Iraq Corner, and this on a level of some¬ 
what less than a man’s height, that it should be possible to place 
and rub the hand on it; and this corner lies towards the east 2 3 . 

The Station of Abraham and the well Zamzam lie near by 
the angle of the Ka c bah which is turned towards the north and 
is known as the Syrian Corner, the angle towards the west being 
known as the Abyssinian Corner, while the angle towards the 
south is called the Yam an Corner. The House of the Ka c bah 
was given a Door of a single leaf, and they inlaid its face with 
silver, [t] obtained from the silver- 1 antelopes that had been 
found in the well of Zaihzam. In the days of c Abd-Allah ibn 
Zubayr, after the Ka c bah walls had been thrown down by the 
catapults of the Omayyad Caliph (Yazld, who had sent an army 
to besiege Mecca), the Ka'bah was again rebuilt by him; and 
he then planned the House to be higher and more spacious, 
giving it also two doors. The Black Stone he had set inside 
the Ka c bah in the wall, asserting that as the Prophet had said 
that the Black *Stone was a part of the Ka c bah, it was proper 
that it should be within the Ka c bah. After (the death of Ibn 
Zubayr) Hajjaj ibn Yusuf, the Thakafite, destroyed \yhat had 
just been rebuilt, placing the Black Stone once more outside in 
the Ka c bah wall, where the Prophet himself had set it, namely 
in the northern angle, which is called the c Iraq Corner. Hajjaj 
also restored the House to its former state, and he gave it one 
door only. The length of the Ka c bah measures 24 ells and a 
span, with a width of 23 ells and a span. The total area covered 
by the building is 475 (square) ells, and the area of the inside 
chamber of the Ka'bah is 444 (square) ells. The height of the 


1 Read: east. 

2 Here, as is so often the case in descriptions of the Ka'bah, the orientation is 
confused. The four corners approximately mark the caidinal points. The Corner of 
the Black Stone lies east, and to the north is the ‘Iraq Comer. In the wall between 
them is the Door; and over against this side of the Ka'bah are the well Zamzam and 
the Station of Abraham. To the west is the Syrian Corner, to the south the Yaman 
Corner, which may also be called the Abyssinian Corner, for this last cannot be the 
name of the Corner of the Black Stone. 

3 Said above to have been of gold. 
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building outside is 27 ells^ and its roof was covered with tin 
plates, and the ^/ater-spout therefrom, which was on the right 
hand side, was made of silver. To the left of the Ka c bah lies 
the well of Zamzam 1 . 

The first person who clothed the Ka c bah with its covering 
was^the Tubba c of^Yaman, Asad Abu Karib Himyarl, who was 
contemporary with King Bahram Giir the Sasanian, and with 
Kusay fifth in ascent of the forefathers of the Prophet. Referring 
to this a poet.has said: 

We gave for a covering to the House , which God hath sanctified , 

A n over-cloth that was embroidered and ornamented. 

They say that it is a peculiarity of this House of the Ka c bah 
that no bird can fly over it. The Caliph ‘Othman added to the 
Mosque a number of houses which the Caliph c Omar had bought, 
giving it thus a larger area; and the Omayyad Caliph Walld son 
of c Abd-al-Malik erected in the Mosque many noble buildings, 
[v] bringing hither from Syria columns of stone, and the roof of 
the Mosque he constructed of beams of teak-wood. The Abbasid 
Caliph Mansur surnamed Abu DawanTq (‘ Father of Pence,’ for 
his avarice) enlarged both the Mosque and the Court, and in the 
year 166 (783) his son the Caliph Mahdl again added thereunto, 
giving it its present dimensions. These are, for the place of 
Circumambulation 370 ells by 315 ells, and the circuit of the 
Mosque outside is 1580 ells. 

All round the Mosque stand hostelries and colleges, and the 
outer gates are very numerous. Among the rest here is the 
Hostelry which was built by the Ascetic Khumartash c ImadI of 
Qazv'fn—on whom God have mercy—for the use of the Qazvin 
Pilgrims. Further he bestowed 30,000 (gold) dinars on the 
governors of Mecca, for them to permit a latticed window to be 
made in the Hostelry that should look into the Mosque Court. 
The House in which the Prophet was born, and which is now 
known as the palace of Muhammad ibn Yusuf, stands alongside 
the Mosque Court, and Khayzuran, the mother of the Caliph 
Harun-ar-Rashld, made it a Place of Assembly and added it to 
the Mosque. The Watering-place of the Pilgrims lies to the 
westward of the house of the Ka c bah in front of the Zamzam 
well, and the House of Convocation (Dar-aii-Nadwah) is also on 
this western side of the Mosque in front of the Governor’s Palace 
(Dar-al-Imarat). The hill of Safa stands to the eastward of the 
Mosque, with the Market street lying in between, and it is 
counted as part of the Abu Qubays Mountain. The hill of 
Marwah is to the west of the Mosque Court, and they say that 

1 The British Museum MS. Add. 7708 has the following note: ‘ As regards the 
Ka'hah now-a-days, this being the year 982 of the Hijrah (a.I). 1574), its roof is at 
present of stone of black and white colour, and the water-spout is made of pure gold; 
and the door of this venerable House is double-leafed and is plated with silver.’ 
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Safa and Marwah were, respectively, the names of a man and a 
woman of the Days of Ignorance (before Islatfl) who had com¬ 
mitted fornication in the Ka c bah. Then God Almighty turned 
them into stone, and the people of Mecca carried the man to the 
top of Mount Safa, and the woman to the top of Mount Marwah, 
that all who saw them might take warning ^hereby; and Jhus 
these hills came by their name. But others say the names are r 
merely the proper-names of (Jie hills, and that the name of the 
man was Isaf and of the woman Nahilah. In the Quran the 
names of Safa and Marwah frequently occur, as for instance (in 
chapter II. v. 153) where it is said Verily Safa and Marwah 
were among the monuments of God ; and in the Traditions of the 
Prophet it is reported that he said that the Beast of the Earth, 
whose appearance will be a sign of the imminence of the Day of 
Resurrection, will come from Mount Safa. 

The places called Mash c ar-al-Haram and Hatlm lie between 
Safa and Marwah, on the side of Mount Qu c ayqu c an; and Mina 
is the valley [a] that extends to the westward 1 of the Mosque 
area for a distance of about two miles. Jamrah is a steep pass 
in the further part of Mina, and the Masjid Khayf (Mosque of 
the Hill-skirt) stands to the west' of the Sanctuary area, in 
which same direction also lies c Arafat, but beyond the Sanctuary 
limits, seeing that from it to Mecca is a distance of three miles. 

The Mosque of c Aishah likewise is outside the Sanctuary, 
near by Upper Jamrah and Hudaybiyyah, which are over against 
the Sanctuary limits. Mazimayn is a valley between two hills 
and its further part is called Batn c Uranah, and near here is the 
road of the Wall of the Bam c Amir, where the Pilgrims say the 
Prayer for midday and eventide. Near by is the spring named 
after c Abd-AIlah of the BanI c Amir son of Kurayz. Muzdalifah 
lies between Mecca and c Arafat, and here the Pilgrims say their 
evening prayers, also pray before sleep, and the morning prayer 
likewise. Batn Muhassir is a valley lying between Mina and 
Muzdalifah; and Mount Hira 2 stands above Mecca. The Prophet 
made a circumambulation about it, which caused the mountain 
itself to begin to move (in respectful imitation), but the Prophet 
cried ‘Stand still, O Hira’ and it did so. Also at the time of the 
Miracle of the Dividing of the Moon this mountain appeared 
between the two halves of the moon. The piece of ground called 
Batha which is one league distant from Mecca is counted as 
belonging to it, and the Mount called Thawr Athal, wherein is 
the Cave of the Prophet, lies on the Medina-road 3 . Lastly Jiddah 
is the port of Mecca folk when they set out from that city to go 
by sea. 

1 Read: north-eastward. 

2 Now known as Jabal Nur—the Hill of Light—lying to the west of the Mina 
valley. 

3 See Quran, ix. 4.0. 
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Now as to the Prophets, verily Adam and his wife Eve— 
peace be on thei^i both—lie buried on Mount Abu Qubays: and 
the Prophet Salih has his tomb in the city of Mecca, where it 
stands near the House of Convocation (already mentioned) to 
the west of the Sanctuary. Ishmael and his mother Hagar— 
peape be on them both—lie buried in the Sanctuary of the 
Ka'bah. The two sons of the Prophet Muhammad who were 
born to Khadljah, and died beforeihe Flight, both lie buried in 
the cemetery* of Mecca, which lies outside the city. Of the 
illustrious Companions (of the Prophet) many are buried here: 
the first of them being As c ad ibn Zurarah 1 , and the last of them 
being Abu Umamah JBahill, who died in the year 86 (705). 

Among the learned and great saints buried here are Abu 
c Abd-ar-Rahman of Nisa, fifth of the Masters of the true Tradition, 
also Muhammad ibn c AlI [a] Kattanl. The Carmathian chief 
Abu Sa c Id of Jannabah—upon whom be the curse of God—during 
the reign of the Abbasid Caliph Muqtadir in the year 319 (931) 
carried war against Mecca during the season of the Pilgrimage, 
and he slew many Moslem folk, making a general slaughter so 
that the well Zamzam was choked with the bodies of the slain, 
and the area round the Kabbah was filled with 3000 corpses. 
Then he carried off the Black Stone, putting it to vile purposes, 
and the well Zamzam he defiled with ordure. For twenty years 
the Black Stone remained in the hands of the Carmathians, till 
the year 339 (950) when at Kufah it was sold for 30,000 (golden) 
dinars to the agents of the Caliph Muti c . That Caliph then sent 
it to Mecca, and had it replaced in the 'Iraq Corner of the 
Ka'bah, where till the present day it has rested in safety from 
all further evil; and may' God Almighty preserve k: so till the Day 
of Resurrection, safe from the wickedness of all abandoned, cast¬ 
off, and reprobate persons. 

The distances from Mecca to the chief towns of the Land of 
Iran will now be given in brief, but further details, as is needful, 
will be set forth later (in Book 11, Division iii, Section 1) when 
describing the high-roads 2 . 

From Mecca to Sultaniyyah the capital of the Kingdom of 
Iran it is, by way of Baghdad, 388 leagues. Mecca to Tabriz, 
also a capital city, by way of Baghdad, it is 380 leagues. Mecca 
to Baghdad, also a capital city, by way of Najaf the Noble 
(Shrine of c AlI), it is 260 leagues. (And the following are the 
distances from Mecca to various cities of Iran): to Ray 305 
leagues, to Ardabll 224 leagues, to Hamadan 277 leagues, to 
Kashan 260 leagues, to Isfahan 301 leagues, to Samnan 229 

1 Mentioned in the next chapter as buried in Medina. 

3 The MSS- ditter considerably in these lists of distances, and many only give the 
names leaving the numbeis in blank. The present translation follows for the most 
part the Bombay Lithograph and the British Museum MS. Add. 7708. All the places 
named occur again in the later chapters, and their identification will there be given. 
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leagues, to Shustar 231 leagues, fo Qayin 280 leagues, to 
Nayshapur 420 leagues, to Tiflis 501 leagued, to Balkh 507 
leagues, to Marv 481 leagues, to Qum 294 leagues, to Sabzavar 
402 leagues, to Yazd 304 leagues, to Oazvln 370 leagues, to 
Shiraz 207 leagues, to Nayriz 309 leagues, to Hurmuz 204 
leagues. /j r 

Now as to the distances from Mecca to other places of the 
habitable world,in the various directions of the four cardinal points 
of the compass, which same lie beyond the limits [\-] of the 
Land of Iran, these distances are by astronomical estimate from 
latitude and longitude of the places, as the same are laid down 
in the various-tables. In this estimate, which is but a theoretical 
computation, we have reckoned each degree as the equivalent of 
25 leagues—following in this the authority of Ptolemy—and we 
have counted thus conjecturally, and by approximation, in order 
to bring into the reckoning the differences in the various roads 
which cross diverse latitudes. 

The Eastern Quarter. The land of India, (namely) Dihli, 
Qinnawj and Sumnath, distant 30°, and leagues 750. Zaytun 
distant 34 0 , leagues 850. Khansay, capital of Machln (South 
China), distant 52°, leagues 1300. Machln, capital of Sin (China), 
distant 56°, leagues 1400. Khanbaligh (Pekin), capital of Khitay, 
distant 46°, leagues 1150. Tlz and JVIakran distant 20°, leagues 
500. Daybul distant 20°, leagues 500. Qandahar and Kashmir 
distant 35 0 , leagues 850. Transoxiana distant 30°, leagues 750. 
The country of Uighur and Tangut distant 32 0 , leagues 750. The 
kingdom of Tibet distant 30°, leagues 700. The kingdom of 
Khwarazm distant 36°, leagues 630. Saqsln and Bulghar distant 
32 0 , leagues 75© Saghaniyan distant 29 0 , leagues 725. Kaymak 
distant 32 0 , leagues 800. Farkhar distant 27 0 , leagues 675. Kabul 
distant 21°, leagues 525. Oirghlz and Salanga distant 26°, leagues 
650. The lands of Yajuj and Majuj distant 62°, leagues 1550. 

Western Quarter. Pilgrims (to Mecca) from this quarter of 
necessity pass through Medina, and hence we shall make our 
estimate of distances to that city; and from Medina to Mecca it 
is (in addition) 87 leagues. From Cairo to Medina it is 150 
leagues; and from Alexandria to the same 210 leagues. From 
Damascus the capital of [u] Syria it is 120 leagues. The land 
of Abyssinia is distant 12 0 , leagues 300. The land of Maghrib, 
where lives c Abd-al-Mu’min (the Almohad), distant 30°, leagues 
750. Cordova, which is the capital of Spain, distant 48°, leagues 
1200. Qayruwan distant 34 0 , leagues 850. The Berber country 
distant 12°, leagues 850. 

The Northern Quarter. By way of Baghdad, to the Qipchaq 
Desert, 450 leagues, the Alan and Chirkas (Circassia) country 
350 leagues, As and Rus (country of Russians and Ossetes) 
400 leagues, the Frank country 500 leagues, Yunan (Greece) 1 
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200 leagues, Saqlab (Sclavonia) 350 leagues, Badriyah, Sanurlyah 
and Baland (cities of the North) 450 leagues. 

The Southern Quarter. Pilgrims from these parts reach 
Mecca-first and then go on to Medina, the distances therefore are 
counted as to Mecca. Taif 8 leagues, San c a of Yaman 140 
leagues, the Tiham,ah district 148 leagues, Aden 120 leagues, 
■‘Oman 140 leagues, Sarandlb (Island of Ceylon) 300 leagues. 

In regard to other countries, which for the avoidance of pro¬ 
lixity are not* mentioned here (in detail), verily the distances 
from these to Mecca may be estimated in accordance with their 
propinquity, severally, to the diverse lands already given (in the 
above lists) and thus a total in leagues will be obtained. But 
exact knowledge in all these matters lies with God alone. 
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Medina, anciently Yathrib. Position. The Ditch and Wall. Fertility of its 
lands. Traditions; and Verses. The Governors of Medina,* The lombo'f 
the Prophet. The Mosque and Colleges. Attempt to carry off bodies of Abu 
Bakr and c Omar. The Musalla. The Cemetery of Baqi c and those buried 
there. Villages and towns round Medina. Hij r and the Thamud. Khaybar and 
Fadak. The Tih, or Desert of the Wanderings. Jei usalem, the Aqsa Mosque. 
Position. Story of Isaac, and the promise of God to him. The building of 
Jerusalem and the Mosque. David and Solomon. Destroyed by Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar. Rebuilding in days of Ezra. Cyrus the Persian. Days of Islam: 
c Omar restores the Qiblah. Frank conquest: resloiation under Saladm. The 
Rock. Hebron and Nazaieth 


The Sanctuary of the Noble Tomb (of the Prophet, at 
Medina)—may God ever sanctify it. The Garden (which is the 
grave) of the Prophet—the blessing of God be upon him and his 
family—is in the city of Medina, and that city originally was 
named Yathrib; but the Prophet changed its name to Medina 
(meaning ‘the City 7 ) as he (in the Tradition) testified saying 
Verily God called the City ( Medina ) Tdbah (the good city). It 
stands in the Second Clime, its longitude from the Fortunate 
Isles being 65° 20', and its latitude north of the equator 25 0 . 
Some say that this land is of the Tihamah province, but in the 
Suwar-al-Aqalim 1 it is stated that the Tihamah is of the kingdom 
of Yaman, and that both Medina and Mecca are of the Hijaz 
province. Medina stands at the foot of Mount Uhucl. On the 
eastern 2 side of the town is the c AqTq river-bed a league and a 
half distant, in the direction by which the road from Mecca comes 
up. On the western side lies Mount Sal c , [\ r] while on its 
northern side is Mount Uhud, this last being two leagues distant 
and there are no hills nearer than this to Medina. During the 
War of the Confederates (when the people of Mecca laid siege to 
Medina) the Prophet, under the advice of Salman the Persian, 
caused a ditch to be dug round the city, which same ditch was 
twenty yards deep; and (at a later date) c Adud-ad-Dawlah Fana 
Khusraw, the Daylamite prince, built a wall round Medina. 

Medina is but a small town, being less than half the size of 
Mecca, its lands however are far more fruitful, and the climate is 
very warm. There are running streams here, and it possesses 

1 Suwar-al-Acjallm, ‘ The Pictures of Climes,’ an Arabic Geography otherwise 
known as the Ashknl-al-Bilad, ‘The Likeness of Lands,’ composed in a.H. 320 by 
Abu Zayd al-Balkhl. It was on this work that Istakhrl based his Geography, but 
Abu Zayd’s original Arabic text has unfortunately not come down to us. 

2 Read : south-western. 
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cultivated fields and garden^ and date groves, also the dates of 
the kind called Bardi and L Ajtvah are better here than in any 
other country. The inhabitants are for the most part dark- 
skinnecl, and the men have their occupation in commerce. 

In honour of Medina many Traditions have been recorded. 
Amcjpg the rest in v the Masabih it is reported that the Prophet 
said Verily Abraham sanctified Mecca a 7 id made it a Sanctuary, 
but I have sanctified Medina making a Sanctuary all that lies 
between (the limits of) its calcined rocks. It is incumbent that no 
blood shall be shed there , and none shall wear weapons of war, and 
no place shall be enclosed there , except indeed for forage 1 . ' Further 
the Prophet said A t the gates of Medina are angels, so that the 
plague cannot enter the city, nor Ad-Dajjal (Antichrist): and again 
he said He who can compass to die in Medina, let him die there, 
for verily I will intercede for any who shall die there. And again 
he said The last place of the places of Islam to come to ruin will be 
Medina. Fadl son of 'Abbas— may God receive them both 2 — 
wrote this line in reference to Medina: 

(But weep) for Taybah (a surname of Medina) which God 
did bless , 

By reason (of the coming) of the Seal in the Prophets. 

Also Sirmah the Ansari wrote : 

And when (the Prophet) came to us God made manifest his 
religion, 

And forthwith he became in Taybah (Medina) happy and 
content. 

Before the arrival of the Prophet in Medim? the city was 
ruled by governors placed here by the Warden of the Desert, or 
by the Princes of Yaman: and for the most part the governor was 
a man either of the Ban! Ourayzah or of the Ban! Nadir; and 
one of the Ansar! wrote the following lines: 

We shall still pay (for Medina) the tax, even after the tribute 
that is paid to Chosrocs , 

And the tribute to the tribes of Quraycah and Nadir. [>r] 

Among the peculiarities of Medina is this, that he who goes 
to and fro therein, his sweat is even as a perfumed odour. 

The Noble Garden (Rawdah-i-Sharlfah) which is the resting 
place of the Prophet—upon whom be peace—lies, as is well 
known, in this city, namely in the house of 'Aishah, where his 
death took place. The shrine at the present time is included in 

1 Matthews, 1. 662. 

2 The name should be A 1 ‘Abbas ibn al Fadl the Alid, and not Fadl son of the 
Prophet’s uncle ‘Abbas, as Mustawfi gives it. 
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the circuit of the Mosque, and lips to the left of the Qiblah 
(Niche), in the angle to the north-east 1 , for the Qiblah point in 
Medina is directed towards the south-east 1 . The Caliphs Abu 
Bakr and c Omar are also buried in the same spot. At the date 
when the Prophet first came to Medina, at the time of his Flight, 
this spot was unoccupied ground, and the Prophet having bought 
it built here a Mosque and a house for himself, using burnt bricks 
and palm beams. This building was enlarged by c Omar, £nd 
c Othman again increased it greatly in area, giving'it walls of cut 
stone, and the roof he made of teak wood. The Caliph Walld 
son of c Abd-al-Malik further extended the size of these buildings, 
and the Abbasid Caliph Mahdl made them more spacious still, 
as also did Ma’mun in his turn, and as he left them so they now 
remain. The length of the Mosque is 14 ells and its breadth is 
12 ells 3 . All round stand many Colleges and Hostelries, also 
numberless fine buildings. Among the rest is a college and bath 
erected in the present time by the Amir Chupan 4 * 6 , for formerly 
there had been no bath-house in Medina. All round the Mosque 
lie the houses of the inhabitants, and these are very numerous. 
In praise of this Mosque it is reported in the Masablh that the 
Prophet said What lies between my house and my pulpit is a 
garden of the gardens of Paradise , and there is a pulpit beside a 
tank. 

In the book called Istizhar-al-Akhbar written by the Qadi 
Ahmad of Damghan, and in the Majnn£-Arbab-al-Maslik 5 by 
Qadi Rukn-ad-Dln Juvaynl it is reported that Hakim, who was the 
sixth of the Fatimite Caliphs of Egypt, seduced one of the Alids. 
who were living at Medina, and persuaded him to dig by night a 
tunnel from hie house to a place below the Tomb of the Prophet. 
Now this was done in order that the bodies of the Caliphs Abu 
Bakr and c Omar [\t] might be carried away from this holy Tomb, 
and then that they might do (any evil thing) with them, as they 
thought fit. But in the days when this work was going on, a 
whirlwind with thunderbolts and a mighty darkness fell on 
Medina, whereby people repenting of their sins were much afeared, 
and fled foj succour to the Sanctuary of the Prophet. But the 
condition of terror did not cease until that certain Alid had (in 
great alarm) made a confession of his story, whereupon the 
governor of Medina seized on those who were digging the tunnel 
and brought them to justice. Then on that same day, the storm 
abated. All this happened in the year 411 (1020), and verily it 

1 Read: south-east. 2 Read: due south. 

3 Something apparently has been omitted here in the MSS. 

4 Amir Chupan, whose name comes more than once in the following pages, was a 

favourite general of Ghazan Khan and Uljaytu. tie became regent during the minority 

of Abu Sa c id, whose sister he married. He died in 727 (1327). 

6 Given as Mulk and Mamdlik by various authorities: see Gttzidah, text, p. 8. 
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was a miracle divinely voi^phsafed in favour of Abu Bakr and 
c Omar near fourcenturies after their deaths; further the Caliph 
Hakim did not survive the completion of the year in which this 
attempt had been made. 

The Musalla (Praying Station) of the Prophet where, on 
festivals and great days, he was wont to preach the sermon, lies 
on the west side of Medina, and within the city limits. The 
Cemetery of Medina, called Baql c ,lies to the westward of the 
town, and here is seen the grave of Ibrahim the Prophet’s (only) 
son, also the graves of his daughters. The Caliph c Othman also 
was buried here, and the Commander of the Faithful Hasan, and 
c Abbas uncle of the Prophet, also the Imams Zayn-al- c AbidIn 
and Muhammad Baqir, and Ja c far Sadiq—the blessing of God be 
upon them one and all. The greater number of the glorious 
Companions of the Prophet—may God accept them—lie at 
rest here: as for instance As c ad ibn Zurarah 1 , who was the first 
of them to die, his death taking place in the very year of the 
Flight, when the Prophet came to Medina. Here also lies Sahl 
ibn Sa c d Sa c idi the last of the Companions to die, he having 
passed away in the 3/ear 91 (710). Further of the Followers of 
the Companions many too lie here sepulchred, as likewise of the 
celebrated Imams and learned men, such as the Imam Malik ibn 
Anas al-Asbahl, and Nafi c the first of the Seven Readers of the 
Quran; while the tombs of the Caliph c Othman and of Malik lie 
between the Baql c Cemetery and the Jewish graveyard, which 
last is the House of Perdition. 

The well called Arts, where the Caliph c Othman dropped the 
ring of the Prophet from off his finger, and there lost it, lies near 
the palmgrove of Ouba which is two miles from Medina towards 
the Qiblah point (south), and at Quba are seen a number of the 
houses of the Ansars forming as might be a village apart. All 
round Medina there are many important villages that are as 
large as country towns, and these are famous, though most are 
now in ruins. Thus there is Khaybar lying 27 leagues from 
Medina, which is a very large village with seven castles belonging 
to it, and near one of these was the house of Ziyad 2 . Then there 
are the villages of Wadl-al-Qura two leagues distant, and these 
occupy ground more spacious than [>»] Taif (near Mecca). The 
village of Hijr is of the dependencies of Wadl-al-Qura, being one 
day’s march distant therefrom. This was the abode of the people 
of Thamud: of whom God Almighty has said in the .Quran 
(ch. LXXXIX. v. 8 ) Also Thamud. who hewed out the rocks in the 
valley; for here in the mountain side they dug out caves for 
habitations, as farther He has said (Quran, ch. XXVI. v. 149) 
And,, insolent that ye are, will ye hew out your dwellings in the 

1 But see above, p. 9. 

2 Namely Ziyacl ibn Abihi; or translate : and near by are many houses. 
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mountains? In this place was the yell where,,-the dispute took 
place between the (men of Thamud) concerning the she-camel of 
the prophet Salih, and whether or not she should be allowed to 
get to the watering-place, even as God Almighty, referring to the 
matter (in the Quran, ch. XXVI. v. 155), has said For her (the she- 
camel) drink shall there he, and drink shall there be for you, gn a 
several day for each. 

Further there is the fort cjf Yanbu e which was given in mort¬ 
main to the Commander of the Faithful c AlI, and -his sons after 
him, to hold for their use. Also the village of Fadak, which 
when the Prophet came into possession of the same by conquest, 
was decreed to be of his own private property; hence after his 
death the Commander of the Faithful c AlI, and (the Prophet’s 
daughter) Fatimah, sought to take Fadak for their possession by 
right of heritage, but c Omar forbade them to hold or take the 
same to their own use, asserting that prophets had no heirs, even 
as Muhammad had himself affirmed when he said, as the Tradition 
reported, We of the company of Prophets, none is our heir, and the 
inheritance that we leave shall be for alms. 

Then there is the village of Samirah 30 leagues distant from 
Medina, with the Castle of P'ayd in the Tajy country, of which 
'Aishah asserted that the Prophet had assigned it to her for her 
dowry, and which the Commander of the Faithful C AH was never 
able to get into his possession (in spite of his being by right heir 
of the Prophet). Lastly there are the following 1 together with 
manyothers which are villages near Medina: c Arabiyyah, Wahidah, 
Namirah, Hadlqah, c AdT, Khadirah, Sairah, Rahbah, Sayalah, 
Sayah, Ruhat, Ghurab, Akhal and Hamiyah. 

The villagerof Jar is the port of the people of Medina, and it 
lies three marches distant from the city. The Mountain of Radwa, 
from which their millstones are brought, is also three marches 
distant from Medina on the high-road towards the Ban! Tayy 
country. The village of Abwa, where the mother of the Prophet 
lies buried, stands on the Mecca road at a distance of 44 leagues 
from Medina; and two leagues further in the direction of Mecca 
is the halting-place of Juhfah which (as already said) is the Mlqat 
(where the Pilgrims don the Pilgrim dress). The Tlh (which is 
the Desert of the Wanderings) of Moses—peace be on him—lies 
along the road into Syria and Egypt from Medina. This accord¬ 
ing to the Suwar-al-Aqalhn is a country measuring 40 leagues 
squaro, but other authorities give its dimensions as less than this. 

[n] The Farther Mosque (Masjid-i-Aqsa). This Mosque 
stands in the city of Jerusalem, which city the Arabs call Bayt- 
al-Muqaddas (the Holy House) and the Jews /Elia; being of 

1 Most of these places will be found in the Map and mentioned in the text of the 
article by F. Wustenfeld, ‘Das Gebiet von Medina,’ Abh. der K. Geselt. dtr Wissensch. 
zu Gottingen , vol. XVIn. 1873, 
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the province of Syria, and of the country of Palestine lying in 
the Third Clime, its longitude from the Fortunate Isles is 56° 30', 
and its latitude north of the equator is 31’ 50'. It stands on a 
height and from all sides you have to go up to it. In the Kitab- 
al-Mcidrif, Ibn Qutaybah, quoting the words of Wahb ibn Mu- 
nabbih, relates how it came to pass that Isaac commanded his son 
Jacob that he should take to wife the daughters of his uncle Laban 
the son of Nahor. Jacob therefore,set out purposing to go to 
the'house of bis uncle, and he rested on the way at the stage 
which was Jerusalem. In the night he saw in his sleep a door 
open in the heavens above him, with warders there beside, and 
angels descending therefrom and ascending thereto. Then God 
Almighty made a revelation to him and spoke saying Verily / 
am the Lord, there is no God but me, 1 who am thy God and the 
God of thy fathers. Verily this Blessed Land thou shall inherit, 
and thy children after thee , for I have blessed thee and them also, 
and I have given thee the Book and 1 Visdom and Prophecy, for I 
am with thee, and I will guard thee ; until T have brought thee 
back to this same place, which I have established as a House, in 
which thou and thy children shall -worship me, and that same is 
Bayt-al-Muqaddas (the Holy House). For this reason the place 
was named Quds (Holy), and Jacob, after his marriage in the 
land of Canaan, came and settled here, for Canaan is but three 
leagues distant therefrom. 

The Children of Israel after his days built in this spot the city 
of Jerusalem, and this was made their capital. When the time 
came to the days of David, God Almighty gave him the vice- 
gerency, even as is said in the words of the Quran (ch. XXXVIII. 
za 25) 0 David verily we have made thee our vicegerent upon earth; 
judge thercfoix bet-wcen -men with truth. He therefore had his 
abode- in Bayt-al-Muqaddas (which is Jerusalem), and laid the 
foundations of the Aqsa Mosque, which same after his day his 
•son Solomon brought to completion. It is commonly said that, 
from the date of its completion to this present day (in A.H. 730 
which is a.D. 1330) 2583 years have passed. Further they relate 
that Solomon on a certain day went to view the building of the 
Mosque, and there as he was leaning on his staff Azrail (the 
Angel of Death) by command of the Lord Almighty took posses¬ 
sion of his soul. So (being dead) he stood there, quite still, lean¬ 
ing on his staff while a whole year passed, and the building of 
the walls of the Mosque reached completion. Meanwhile an ant 
[t v] had eaten through the wood of the staff, which forthwith 
broke, so that he fell down, and the news of his death was spread 
abroad. 

In a later day Nebuchadnezzar, in wrath against the prophet 
John (the Baptist) 1 laid the city of Jerusalem in ruins, laying waste 

1 In point of fact scarcely contemporaries. 
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that Mosque also. Then it came <,,bout that Jhe prophet Ezra 
passed by that place and found it all a ruin, a‘nd the matter lay 
heavy on his heart. Therefore he cried aloud, saying, 1 O God, 
thou who art all mighty, do Thou quickly restore to habitable¬ 
ness this Mosque and City.’ Then God Almighty gave command 
(concerning Ezra) that his soul should be taken from him, and 
that he should sleep for one hundred years, Until the time when 
there should arise a king of the Kings of the Persians, whom the 
Israelites call Kushak (Cyrus), and the Persians^ name Gudarz 
the Ashghaniyan, and he it was who brought the city back to its 
former state of habitation. Then Ezra came back to life again, 
and became the guide (of the Children of Israel) to show them the 
way to revive the religion of Moses. Now the Tawrat (the Books 
of the Law), which the Prophet Isaiah had written, and had 
hidden under the foot of one of the columns of the Mosque at 
Jerusalem, no one knowing which of the columns it was, this same 
being now discovered they -were brought forth, thus giving testi¬ 
mony as to the truth of the religion of Ezra. So the Children of 
Israel accepted in all points his teaching, and they made all 
progress in the ceremonies of their religion, and in the perfecting 
of the building of that Mosque. 

Then afterwards in the days of Islam, the Caliph 'Omar re¬ 
stored the Qiblah of this Mosque to its true direction, and its 
Mihrab (Niche) was made to face the Ka'bah as of right. In later 
times the Omayyad and the Abbasid Caliphs, and the Sultans 
who governed in turn this land, elaborated and added greatly to 
these buildings, till (Jerusalem) became a paragon beyond all com¬ 
pare and reached such perfection that, according to the histories 
of Syria and IJdaghrib, except for the Two Sacred Cities, there was 
no building greater than (the Aqsa Mosque) in this quarter of the 
habitable world. But in the year 490 of the Hijrah (A.D. 1097) 
the Franks wrenched this kingdom from the grasp of the Moslems, 
and they laid in ruin the Oratories of Islam, which same remained 
thus ravaged during ninety and five years, until in the year 585 
(1189) the Ayyubid (Sultan Saladin) by the grace of God brought 
the land back into the path of Islam,and re-established the customs 
of the Moslems. Then over the gate of (the Aqsa Mosque) they 
wrote (the words from the Quran, ch. XXL v. 105) where God Al¬ 
mighty says And now , since the Law was given, have we written 
in the Psalms that my servants , the righteous, shall inherit the 
earth. 

Also in this Mosque is the Rock from which the Prophet, on 
the Night of his Journey into Heaven, made his ascent. Now 
this same stone, to conform itself to the convenience of the Prophet, 
raised one side of itself up to a height of ten ells from [**.] the 
ground; and when the Prophet commanded it to stay still, it 
halted, remaining thus half rising up, where to this day it may be 
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seen, and it is a holy place of isitation that is held in much vene 
ration. Further or all the famous prophets who ever were here 
(in Jerusalem), there is for each one an oratory, but the oratory 
of David is the most venerated of them all, both by reason of its 
fine building, and by reason of its superior sanctity. 

Ibn Khurdadbih records that the Station of Abraham, the 
Friend of God (at Hebron), lies at a distance of thirteen miles, 
which amounts to four leagues and a rqile, from the Aqsa Mosque, 
and 5 t the present day this is a small town the circuit of which 
measures 3000 paces. Further in the book of the Suwar-al-Aqdlim 
it is stated that two leagues 1 from Jerusalem lies a village which 
is called Nazareth the Illustrious (or of Galilee), which same is the 
birthplace of Jesus, and it is for this cause that the Christians go 
by the name of the Nazarenes, but God alone is all knowing in 
these matters. 

1 This is the distance from Jerusalem of Bethlehem with winch Nazareth is heie 
confused. 
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CHAPTER III 


Divisions of the Habitable World, according to Hermes Trismegistus, and 
according to the Persians, the Arabs, the Greeks and the Indians. Latitude 
and Longitude of the Limits of Iran : length and_ breadth of that Country. 
Explanation of the Map of Iran. The Frontiers of Iran, countries to the east, 
west, north and south. The Qiblah-pomt: side of the Ka'bah faced from 
Iran. General direction of the Qiblah in diverse provinces of Iran. Exact 
direction found by the Indian Dial. Construction of the same. Directions 
for its use. Table drawn up by c Abd-ar-Rahman Khazmt to find the exact 
Qiblah-pomt. Explanation of Table. Directions for its use. Example : 
the direction of the Qiblah at Qazvln 

Book II. Describing the state of the Land of Iran, the same 
being composed in three Divisions. 

Division I. Description of Iran as one among the kingdoms 
of the earth, with an explanation of its latitudes and longitudes 
and a notice of its frontiers, and of the direction of the Qiblah- 
point in its various provinces. 

Now as to the division thereof, and of what portion of the 
habitable earth Iran is accounted to be a part, on this point 
statements differ. And the Persians cite Hermes Trismegistus, 
of whom they say that he was endowed with triple wisdom, or 
with triple gifts, because he was at the same time a sage, and 
a prophet and a king, he being otherwise known as the prophet 
Idris; and heHivided the earth into seven regions in the form of 
seven circles, one in the centre and six separately surrounding 
it. Of these the first, to the south, is the region of the Hindus: 
the second comprises the Arabians, with Yaman and Abyssinia: 
the third is that of Syria and Egypt and Maghrib '; the fourth, which 
same is the middle region, is that of the land of Iran; the fifth is the 
region of the Greeks, Franks and Sclavonians; the sixth has the 
Turks and Khazars, while the seventh is the region of China 
and Cathay, Khotan and Tibet. Another account is that sub¬ 
sequently, when King Faridun divided his kingdom among his 
three sons, he made the division in the breadth and into three 
parts, giving the eastern part to Tur, and the western part to 
Salm, and the central part, which was the best and the place of 
his own abode, this he gave to his youngest son [\ \] Iraj. This 
portion, therefore, was called Iran after Iraj, and one of the Arab 
poets has referred to this division in his verses when he says: 

In our lifetime we divided up our Kingdom, 

Even as meat is cut up on the top of the block; 
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Tur, S4.LM and I raj 

We have givcti\Syria t ana Greece 

As far as the setting sun, to Salm the chief; 

And to Tur we have given the Turks; 

While his cousin hath possession of the Land of China; 

A nd on Iran by force we have imposed 

The Knight of the Kingdom and so have we attained C 07 itent. 

Now as is well known Salm and Tur—because Iraj had the 
better part given to him—slew him, and strife thus brought into 
the affairs of these kingdoms remained. Others again assert that 
Iran was called after Gayumarth whose real name was Iran, and 
others say it was called afterJHush'ang who likewise was known 
as Iran. The more credible account, however, is that it was called 
after Iraj the son of Farldun. 

Now the Arabs report that the prophet Noah divided the 
habitable world in the greater length into three parts. The 
southern part he gave to Ham, which same is the land of the 
blacks; the northern part he gave to Japhet, this being the land 
of those with the white and reddish skins; and the middle part 
he gave to Shem, and these are the lands of those who are 
brown-skinned: and Iran is one among these. On the other 
hand the Greeks assert that their ancient sages held that the 
habitable earth was to be divided in the breadth, starting from 
Egypt, and into two parts. The eastern half they called Asia ; 
and the western half was again divided into two by the Mediterra¬ 
nean sea. To the south of this sea was the quarter of the original 
race of men, and this was called Libya, and was the country of 
the blacks ; while to the north of the Mediterranean was the 
second quarter called Europe, which was inhabited by those with 
white and red skins. Further, that half of the world called Asia 
they again halved by a line going from the north-east down to 
half-way along the southern side. The middle portion (between 
Asia and Europe, and to the west of this line) was the smaller 
half, and it was named Asia Minor, and it comprised the Land 
of Iran and the Hijaz, also the Yaman and K bazar Countries; 
while the outer (eastern) portion was the larger half and this 
was called Asia Major, which same comprised Cathay and 
Khotan, great and little China, Ind and Sind, with all their 
coasts. 

Lastly, the Indian Sages divide the habitable world in squares, 
these laid out three by three. Of these they name the southern 
square Dakshin, which is the land of the Arabians: [t-] the 
northern square they call Utar, and this belongs to the Turks: 
the eastern square is that named Burb, which same is that of great 
and little China; while the western square is named Basjim, 
which belongs to the people of Egypt and Berber. To the south¬ 
east is Agni, which is of the Hindus ; while to the north-east is 
"\ 
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Aysan, which is the land of Cathaj/ and Khq'tan : to the north¬ 
west is Bdyab, which is thq country of the Greeks and Franks ; 
while to the south-west is Nayrit, which is the country of the 
Copts and Berbers, also Ifriqlyah (North Africa) and Spain. 
Finally the central square is called Madwaysh, meaning Middle 
Kingdom, and this belongs to the Iranians, being the central 
portion of the habitable earth, also possessing the best of its lands 
and quarters and cities and' districts 1 . 

JLatitude and Longitude. As has been shown above, the Land 
of Iran is situated in the central part of the habitable world, but 
more on the western quarter, so that in longitude most of it lies 
west of the central meridian (in longitude 90°), while the lesser 
part falls beyond and to the east of this central line. As regards 
latitude most of the lands of Iran are of the Third and Fourth 
Climes, some few lying in the Second and Fifth Climes. The 
specification may thus be given: Iran starts from Quniyah(Ico- 
nium) in Asia Minor, in longitude 56° 30', and ends at Balkh on the 
Oxus in longitude 91 0 , and the difference between these two longi¬ 
tudes, which same represents the length in longitude of the Lands 
of Iran, is 34 0 30', as shown by the Astrolabe. This, according to 
the evaluation of Ptolemy, is equivalent to 856 leagues; but by- 
compute of mensuration it is 761 leagues and a ninth; according, 
however,to what Abu Rayhan(Al-Blrunl) gives by (road) estimate 
it is 647 leagues, it being 346 leagues from Balkh on the Oxus to 
Sultaniyyah, and 301 leagues from Sultaniyyah to Ouniyah (Ico- 
nium) in Asia Minor. 

In latitude the lands of Iran extend from c Abbadan near Bas¬ 
rah, which stands in latitude 29° 20', up to Bab-al-Abwab which 
lies in latitude 45°, and the difference between these two is the 
extent in latitude of the lands of Iran, namely 15 0 40', by the 
Astrolabe. This, according to the evaluation of Ptolemy, is equi¬ 
valent to 35S leagues; but by compute of mensuration it is 318 
leagues and four-ninths with two-thirds of a ninth ; according, 
however, to what Abu [c\] Rayhan gives by (road) estimate it is 
271 leagues, for by sum of mensuration along the high-roads it is 
160 leagues from 'Abbadan to Sultaniyyah, and from thence to 
Bab-al-Abwabj, at the Iron Gates, it is ill leagues. Lastly, the 
whole area of Iran, according to the latitudes and longitudes as 
given by the mensuration of the Astrolabe, is 440 (square degrees). 
These therefore are the outer limits as regards the latitude_and 
longitude of the Lands of Iran, though of course the Lands of Iran 
do not all exactly come within the limits of the square formed 
by the terminal straight lines of the latitudes and longitudes 

1 These names, as I am informed by Professor A. A. Macdonell, stand for the fol¬ 
lowing Sanscrit terms: Dakshina (South), Uttara (North), Purud (East), Pacchimd 
(West), Agiieyi (S.E.), A if ant (N.E.), VdyavT (N.W.), Pair rip (S.W.), Madhyadeca 
(Middle lands). 
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aforesaid, and thgre is much difference (of position and over¬ 
lapping along the frontiers). 

In the description of the habitable world the positions of 
places are all reckoned from the equator, this being the topmost 
line 1 2 , and (in the map of Iran, therefore) whatsoever has been 
set down is after this wise from the tables (of latitudes and longi¬ 
tudes) of places that are commonly agreed to as being (towns) 
of importance. Now in the habitable world though the furthest 
longitude is at* 180° and the highest latitude is 90°, yet the Seven 
Climes only begin in longitude 160 0 , going thence back- to the 
longitude of 6o°, while in latitude they only cover approximately 
38°. But the object of our remarks on latitude and longitude has 
been merely to set forth the matter as it relates to the Lands of 
Iran, which are situated (as already said) in the middle point of 
the Seven Climes, and hence those regions which lie at a distance 
from the frontiers of Iran it has been convenient not to include 
in our Map of Iran. Thus the longitudes are only shown as 
starting from the 63rd degree, and running up to the 112th 
degree, which therefore displays 50 degrees of longitude; while 
the latitudes run from the 16th degree to the 45th degree, 
which gives 30 degrees of latitude, as registered therein. This 
therefore is the explanation of the same and grace lies with 
God 3 . 

The Frontiers of the Land of Iran. The eastern frontier lies 
on the province of Sind, then by Kabul, Saghaniyan, Trans- 
oxiana and Khwarizm to the frontier of Saqsln and Bulghar. 
The western frontier lies on the province of Nlksar (N eo-Caesarea) 
and Sis, and thence to Syria. The northern frontier lies on the 
lands of the Ossetes and Russians, the Magyars arlti Circassians, 
the Bartas and along the Khazar desert, which is also called the 
desert of Qipchaq, with the country of the Alans and Franks. 
The dividing line between these last and the land of Iran is formed 
by Alexander’s Cut (the Hellespont) and the Sea of the Khazars 
(the Caspian), which is also known as the Sea of Jllan and Mazan- 
daran. (pc] The southern frontier lies on the desert of Najd, 
across which the road passes to Mecca, and on the right hand of 
this desert the line goes up to the frontiers of Syria, while on the 
left hand it comes down to the Persian Gulf, which adjoins the 
Indian Sea and is in communication therewith, from whence the 
frontier reaches India. Now although of these outer lands some, 
at times, have been under the sway of the sovereign of Iran, 
and even in these parts some cities have been in fact founded 
by the sovereigns of Iran, yet, since it is our intention here 
merely, and in particular, to lay down the exact frontier of 

1 In Arab map the south is placed above. 

2 A very rough map of Persia is given here in many of the MSS., but it has not 

been considered worth reproducing. 
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Iran, it is necessary to omit now a.t,y detailedrmention of these 
outer lands. 

Concerning the direction of the Qiblah-point in these 
countries. 

The Qiblah throughout the whole of the Lands of Iran stands 
to the south-west, and faces the main wall of the Ka c bah, which 
has pre-eminence over the other three walls, for the reason that 
in it opens the Door of therKa c bah, and that at (its eastern /tnd 
is) the angle where the Black Stone is set. This pre-eminence is 
further shown by the Tradition of the Prophet 1 who said Verily 
the Angle {of the Black Stone) and the Station {of Abraham) were 
two Sapphires of Paradise: but God has extinguished their brilliant 
light , and had He not so extinguished it , verily it had shone forth to 
light all things from the East to the West. 

The Ka'bah (as regards longitude) lies on a meridian which 
is 16° west of the central meridian (in longitude 90") of the habit¬ 
able earth; and it follows of necessity, from the varying latitudes 
and longitudes, that the Qiblah-point in different countries is also 
different. Thus in the provinces of the Two e Iraqs, Adharbayjan, 
Arran and Mughan, Shirvan, Gushtasfi and in part of Gurjistan 
and in the whole of Kurdistan, Qumis, Mazandaran, Tabaristan, 
Jllanat and in part also of Khurasan, it is necessary when,you 
would stand facing theOiblah that the north pole should be behind 
the back and over the right ear, and that the star called c Ayyuq 
(which follows the Pleiades) should rise behind the nape of the 
neck, and that the Scorpion’s Heart (Antares) should set over 
against the Qiblah-point. Further at the times of the spring and 
autumn equinox the sun sets and rises (in those countries)at points 
that are almost due west and east. On the other hand, in the 
countries of Armenia and Asia Minor, and Diyar Bakr and Diyar 
Rabfah, and in parts of Gurjistan, from what has already been 
explained, the Qiblah point faces rather more towards the east 
(than in the countries first described); while in the districts of 
Basrah and Khuzistan, in Fars, Shabankarah and Kirman, in the 
lands of the Great Desert and Ouhistan, and in parts of Khurasan 
it is necessary for exactly facing the Qiblah-point to turn more 
towards the west, while in Makran, Hurmuz, [rv] Oays Island and 
Bahrayn, you must face due west. 

Now the approximate (Qiblah-point) of each of these places is 
clearly shown by the lines (of latitude and longitude) in the map 
(of Persia) that has been described above; but to get the exact 
direction of the Qiblah in any town it is necessary, in the place 
chosen, first to mark the line of the meridian and the true east 
and west points. These may be fixed in many ways, but of 
all ways that by means of the Indian Dial is the best known. 


1 Matthews, 1. 620. 
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Now the Indian\Dial is coiMructed after this wise. They make 
the ground perfectly level and flat, and such that in no part of 
it is there deflexion or depression or eminence, and such that 
should a quantity of water be poured over the ground it should 
run off - equally on all sides, without tending to run off the level 
more in any one direction. Then on this ground a circle of any de¬ 
sired size is drawn. Next, a conical stake is to be fashioned, of the 
quarter length of the diameter of this circle, such that its top be 
very pointed,’and its body below be equally sharp, so that the 
base may be easily set up in the ground. Then this stake is to 
be planted upright in the centre of the circle, being firmly fixed 
there so that it cannot move from its position, and it will then be 
that the summit of the stake stands equidistant from any three, 
or more, points on the line'of the circumference of the circle. 
This is the Indian Dial: further it must be verified that the 
conical stake be truly in the centre thereof. Then, at the 
middle hour of the fore-noon, let them attend to the shadow of 
the stake: and when it passes inside from outside the circle, the 
place where the shadow crosses the line of the circle is to be 
marked by a point (set in the ground). After the same way, at 
the middle time of afternoon, when, on the other side of the Indian 
Dial, the shadow from within is about to pass without the circle, 
then let the place where the shadow cuts the circumference be 
also marked. Let these two points be joined by a line across the 
Dial, and next this line is to be halved, and from the half-way 
point a line is to be drawn joining this to the centre of the circle 
(and prolonged) till it cuts the circumference of the Dial (above 
and below): which line is the meridian line of that place. 

Further, this line, as will be seen, divides thJ Dial into two 
semicircles lying on either side of it. Let each semicircle next 
be halved, and a line to connect their half-way points be drawn. 
This line of necessity will be found to pass through the centre 
point of the Dial, and this line (where it cuts the circumference) 
marks the points, due east and due west, of the place in question. 
Thus, from these two major lines, four points have come to be 
fixed on the circle of the Dial. The two points at either end of 
the line going from east to west mark, at the east end, the point 
of sun-rise at the time of the equinox, and westward the point 
of sun-set at the time of the equinox. [«] Likewise, of the two 
points at the extremities of the meridian line, that to the south 
marks the (true) southern point, and that to the north the (true) 
northern point. Thus by these major lines the Dial is divided 
into four equal quarters, and of these each arc must now be 
divided into ninety equal parts, which same will each be of the 
space of a degree. The Indian Dial therefore is made after this 
fashion, and the representation of the same is given in the diagram 
(on the next page). 
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The Qiblah-^oint 

Now for determining the exact difiction of ttys Qiblah-point of 
any place it is, of course, necessary that the latitude and longitude 
of Mecca be known, also the latitude and longitude of the place 
in question ; and, as has already been said, of Mecca—may God 
ennoble the same—the longitude is 77°, and the latitude 2i°40'. 
of now the longitude of the place in question be the same ashthe 
longitude of Mecca, then the town in question and Mecca occupy 
the same meridian by reason^of the uniformity of the longitudes. 
And if the latitude of the town in question be higher than the 
latitude of Mecca, the direction of the Qiblah in that town will 
lie along the meridian due south ; that is to say, in facing the 
Qiblah the north will lie behind the back. Conversely, if the 
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latitude of the town in question [r°] be lower than the latitude of 
Mecca, the Qiblah point in this case will be due north along the 
meridian, which is the same as saying that, in looking towards 
the Qiblah, the face must be turned to the north. If, on the other 
hand, the latitude of the place in question be the same as the 
latitude of Mecca, and their respective longitudes differ, then the 
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Its True Bearing 

Qiblah-point w^ll lie alon ™ the line going east to west; and if the 
longitude of the place in question be greater than the longitude 
of Mecca, then for facing the Qiblah at that place, you must turn 
due west; while if contrariwise it be less, you must turn due 
east. 

'Now in these four cases just given it is not necessary to have 
recourse to any 1 able for ascertaining the amount of the arc of 
declination (of the Oiblah-point), for the Indian Dial is sufficient 
to show the cardinal points, east and west, with the meridian 
(marking north and south). But in the case where both the lati¬ 
tude and the longitude of the place in question differ from the 
latitude and longitude of Mecca, then if the latitude and longitude 
of the town be higher than the latitude and longitude of Mecca, 
its Qiblah-point will have to face south-west; and if its latitude 
and longitude be less than the latitude and longitude of Mecca, 
then its Qiblah-point will have to face north-east; while if the 
longitude of the town in question be more than the longitude of 
Mecca, its latitude at the same time being less than the latitude 
of Mecca, then its Qiblah-point must face north-west; and lastly, 
if the longitude of the place in question be less than the longitude 
of Mecca, while its latitude be higher, then the direction of the 
Qiblah-point will lie to the south-east. Now in these four latter 
cases some difficulty must occur in fixing the exact direction of 
the Oiblah-point, and to facilitate the matter, thus to avoid all 
labour in working out the calculation, a Table was drawn up, on 
the order of the Saljuq Sultan Sanjar, by the pious Shaykh c Abd- 
ar-Rahman KhazinP, and by means of the same it is possible 
without trouble to fix the direction of the Qiblah-point in most 
places in Iran. " 

Wherefore to use this Table for determining the Qiblah in the 
four last cases that were named above, it is requisite to obtain the 
difference between the longitude of Mecca and the longitude of 
the town in question, and likewise the difference between the 
latitude of Mecca and the latitude of the town in question. Next 
on the (vertical) side of the Table marked for the Longitudes 
you must find the place which has the number of degrees of the 
difference between the longitudes, and on the (horizontal or upper) 
side of the Table marked for the Latitudes find the difference of 
the latitudes ; then in the place where, on the Table, the columns 
and lines running from these two figures intersect will be found 

1 lie wiote the '/Jj-i-Sctnjan , and an imperfect MS. of this work exists in the 
British Museum (Or. 6669). In the Vatican Library there is a complete and finely 
written copy, and this purports to be the autograph MS. (No. DCCI.XI, A. 157). 
See Assemani-Mai, Codices Arabici, Nova Collectio, vol. IV. p, 616; and for the 
Zij-i-Sanjari, H. Suter, Mathematikcr (Leipzig, 1900), p. 1212,00.293. However, 
neither in the B.M. MS. fragment, nor in the Vatican autograph, is this Table to 
be found. 
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marked the number of degrees and miiVutes giving? the declination 
of the Qiblah-point from the meridian line. If both the latitude 
and longitude of the place in question be higher than the latitude 
and longitude of Mecca, the declination will have to be counted 
[m] from the south point, where the line of the meridian cuts the 
circle of the Indian Dial; and in the western arc, from the paint 
marked by the number of the degrees and minutes aforesaid, a 
line is to be drawn connecting this point with the centre of t]>e 
Dial. This line will then show the direction of the Qiblah-point 
in the place in question, and the Mihrab (or Niche marking the 
direction of Mecca) must be set exactly in accordance with this 
line. If, however, the latitude and longitude of the town in ques¬ 
tion be less than the latitude and longitude of Mecca, then the 
declination must be counted from the north point in the Indian 
Dial, and the number of degrees and minutes be marked off on 
the eastern arc, by which you will then get the true line of the 
Qiblah. And if, again, the longitude of the place in question be 
higher, while its latitude be lower, than those, respectively, of 
Mecca, then beginning from the north point you must count the 
degrees along the arc westward; while lastly if the longitude of 
the place in question be less than that of Mecca and its latitude 
greater, then you must begin to count from the south point and 
along the arc to the eastwards: and this fulfils all possible cases 
for finding the Qiblah point. 

An example is here given to show the way to use (the Table) 
taking the case of the direction of the Qiblah-point of Qazvin, by 
which example that of other towns may be found. Of Qazvin 
the longitude is 85“, and the latitude 36°: of Mecca—may God 
ennoble the sanfe—the longitude is 77 0 , and the latitude 21° 40' 1 , 
hence the difference of the longitudes is 8°, and the difference of the 
latitudes is 14° 20'. If now we take the degrees of the difference 
of the longitudes on the (vertical or) Longitude column (at the 
side) of the Table, and then take the difference of the latitudes 
(omitting the minutes) on the (horizontal) line of Latitudes (at the 
top) of the Table, and next carefully note the figures given at the 
point of intersection of the column with the line aforesaid, the 
figures will be found to be 28° 36', and this is the amount of the 
declination of the line marking the Qiblah-point of Qazvin. 
Further, since both the latitude and the longitude of Qazvin are 
respectively higher than the latitude and longitude of Mecca, we 
must count the declination from the south point of the Indian 
Dial, and along the western arc, and drawing a line from the point 
on the arc (marked by the number of degrees and minutes afore- 

1 The longitude of Mecca, in order to make it read in the Abjad as the word c Izz 
1 Glory ’ (see above, p. 2}, has been unduly increased by to 0 (it should be 67°), 
and the longitude of Qazvin is likewise here increased from 75 0 (as usually given) 
to S5 0 . 
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said) to the centre of the 1 dal this will show the true direction of 
the Oiblah at Qazvln 1 . All this has been figured on the Indian 
Dial that is given above ; and the Table which was drawn up will 
be found on the following page, but God alone is all knowing as 
to its exactitude. 


1 The direction of Qazvln shown in the Diagiam is, however, marked at about 
50° 20' west of south, the true direction being a little over 32 0 . 
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CHAPTER IV 


The Land of Iran. Revenues, Khuiasan not included Total revenue 
under Ghazan Khan, and at the time the author wrote. Amount under the 
Sassanian kings, and the days of Malik Shah. Contiast with present state of^ 
decay. The Province of Arabian c iraq: reasons fot its piececlence. Size. 

Area under cultivation. Mensuration and taxes established by c Omar. Re¬ 
venue under Hajjaj. Revenues under Mongols, assessment known as Rdtib. 
Comparison of total at time of Hamd-Allah with accounts of the time of the 
Caliph Nasir. Edict as regards slaughter of cattle. Method followed in these 
Sections : reasons for beginning with Kufah of Baghdad. Position of Kufah. 
Description of the town, its w alls and wells. The Mosque : column with mark 
of ‘All’s hand. The Oven of the Flood. Tombs of Companions and Holy 
Men. Taxation of Kufah lands. Mashhad c All. Tomb of c Ah, how re-dis- 
coveied. Story of Harun-ar-Rashid. The Crooked Minaret. Karbala, the 
Shrine of Husayn. Shrine of Ezekiel, or Dhu-I-Kifl, and of Jonah. Baghdad 
its position : earlier cities here. Foundation by the Caliph Mansur of West 
Baghdad. East Baghdad built by MahdI. Building of Samanah, trans¬ 
ference thither of the capital. Return of Caliphs to Baghdad. Building of 
the Walls. The Gieat Mosque and the Palaces. The Gates. Climate, 
People and peculiarities of Baghdad. Canals and waterways. Colleges, 
Tombs and Shrines. Distances of various towns from Baghdad. Revenues 
of the City. Verses in praise of Baghdad 

DIVISION II. Describing the provinces and districts of the 
Land of Iran, and the nature of the climates, with the description 
of the buildings in each of the provinces, and their inhabitants ; 
the same being detailed in twenty sections, each describing a single 
province. 

Throughotfc the whole Land of Iran, each of all the villages 
is like a city (for size), and stands independent of its province. 
Now in the matter of the revenues [rv] of the Land of Iran, the 
province of Khurasan is not a part thereof, for it is a separate 
Sultanate, the revenue of which,_since Mongol times, has never 
been included in the sum total of Iran, being written off on a sepa¬ 
rate account. And first, in regard to the epoch preceding the 
recent disorders 1 * * * * * 7 . 

1 Namely the disorders that followed on the death of Sultan Uljaytu (brother of 
Ghazan Khan) m 716 (1316), and the accession of his son Abft Sa'id, a boy of twelve. 
In order tij understand the account here given of the revenues of Persia, the following 

details must be borne in mind. From about the year 75 (694), when the Omayyad 

Caliph c Abd-al-Malik established a Moslem currency, down to the fall of the Abbasid 

Caliphate in 656 (1258), the two standard coins were the (gold) dinar and the (silver) 

dirham ; and their value, respectively, during these centuries was never much depre¬ 

ciated. The basis of the Moslem monetary system is the Mithqal weight, and when 
coined this weight of gold was the dinar, the value of which may be counted at about 
half a guinea. The dirham was coined to contain ths of a Mithqal weight of silver. 
In other words, and as the Arab authors state the case, 10 silver dirhams balanced 

7 gold dinars; and the tested weight of specimens in the Coin Collection of the British 
Museum, and elsewhere; fully bears this out, for the average of the dinars is 66 grains, 
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Now during die several times when (as State Accountant) I 
computed the sum total until the first years of the reign of Ghazan 
Khan—whom may God enfold in His forgiveness—the revenue 
amounted to 17,000,000 and odd (currency dinars), but after this 
early period, by reason of the just government of Ghazan Khan 
which brought back such prosperity to the land, it reached the 
sum of 21,000,000 and odd (currency dinars). At the present 
time it probably does not amount t’o half this sum, for in most 
of the provinces usurpation of authority is rampant with this 
coming and going of armies, so that the people even do withhold 
their hands from sowing the fields. In the Masalik-al-Mamalik 
Ibn Khurdadbih states that KingKhusraw Parvlz in the eighteenth 
year of his reign (a.d. 608)—which same was the last year of the 
Days of Infidelity, for the nineteenth year of his reign was that 
in which the Mission of the Prophet was made manifest—the sum 
total which was recorded for the whole of his kingdom amounted 
to 400,020,000 dinars of red gold 1 , the same that at the present 
time are known as c Aivamil (‘Governors’), and at the exchange 
of the present time this is equivalent to 800,040,000 currency 
(dinars). 

In the Risalat-i-Malikshahl (Diary of Malik-Shah) it is 

and of the dirhams 45 to 46 grains. The exchange between the coins was legally 
10 dirhams to the dinar; but this, in consequence of the fluctuating value of gold to 
silver, varied greatly at different epochs (cf. H. Sauvaire, ‘ Nunusmatique et Rletrologie 
Musulmane,’ m Journal Asiatique, 188c, vol. xix. p. 111) at tunes running as high 
as 20 dirhams to the dinar. The average may be put at 14 dirhams to the dinar; 
and this is the exchange which Hamd-AUah has adopted in the following calculations. 
After the fall of the Caliphate and the establishment of the Mongol dynasty, the coin¬ 
age became much depreciated, and finally Ghazan Khan effected his v^sll-known reforms 
(cf. S. L. I’oole, Cat. Or. Coins m Brit. Mus. vol. VI. p. lx) by which, presumably, 
the currency dinar {Dindr-i-Raij) mentioned so often by Ilamd-Allah came into use. 
The older (Abbasid, or gold) dinar was counted as equivalent to 2 5 (new) currency 
dinars : in other words, 7 currency dinars were equal to 3 Abbasid dinars. Further, 
Ilamd-Allah, later on, gives this currency dinar as equivalent to C Abbasid dirhams, 
which works out, foi the exchange of gold and silver, at the rate already stated of 14 
(Abbasid) dirhams to the (Abbasid) dinar. Lastly it is to be noted that the sums of 
currency dinars named by Hamd-Allah are almost invariably given as so many Tuman 
Raj, that is to say so many times 10,000 currency dinars. The tuman of course was 
not then a coin (as it is at the present time) for the dinar of Hamd-AUah’s time, 
though much depreciated, was still a piece of money equivalent to about five shillings, 
and his tuman is therefore equivalent to about ^'2500. At the present day, however, 
the tuman (still of 10,000 nominal dinars) has so depreciated in value that ihe modern 
Persian tuman is now equivalent only to about four shillings, in other woids to a sum 
less than what its ten-thousandth part (the currency dinar) was worth in the time of_ 
Hamd-Allah, while the dinar of to-day is but a money of account, with a value of 
of a penny, though, as already said, in Abbasid times it was the gold piece, and worth 
half a guinea. 

1 In Ibn Khurdadbih, however, the sum recorded is 420,000,000 mithqals, and 
Hamd-AUah has fallen into the further error of supposing these to be mithqals (weights) 
0/ gold, each equivalent to a dinar. But the Sassaman currency was, as is well known, 
reckoned in silver pieces, and the above sum is in mithqals of silver, as Ibn Khurdadbih 
himself clearly states, for he adds—‘ these 420 million mithqals at the rate of seven 
(mithqals of silver to ten dirhams) are equivalent in our day to 600 million (silver) 
dirhams.’ See A. von Kremer, Culturgesckichte, 1. 257. 

^ L. S. T, 



reported that in the days of the Saljuq Sultan/Malik Shah (the 
revenue amounted to) 215,000,000 and odd of red gold dinars 1 , 
and since these dinars are to be reckoned as 2-I dinars (currency) of 
the present day, this sum amounts to somewhat over 500,000,000 
(dinars currency). From the above a comparison may be made 
in regard to the state of fertility of the land (in past times) aitd its 
ruin (in the present day), as a result of the irruption of the Mon¬ 
gols, and the general massacre of the people which took plac* in 
their days. Further there can be no doubt that* even if for a 
thousand years to come no evil befalls the country, yet will it not 
be possible completely to repair the damage, and bring back the 
land to the state in which it was formerly. Least of all can this 
be in our times, by reason of the numerous unhappy events that 
so constantly befall so that the couplet: 

Every day that passes makes cares of yesterday appear light: 

Each neiv year that comes makes the losses of last year seem 
trivial , 

became the continual utterance of the people. May God—be 
He glorified and exalted—cast a glance of pity ancl commise¬ 
ration upon us, [r\] and for all times to come have in His 
keeping and protection the Land of Iran, and all other countries 
of the Moslems, guarding them from the calamities of the age; 
and may He, of His grace ancl beneficence and loving kindness 
and mercy, grant that we remain henceforth in perfect peace and 
complete tranquillity, with justice for all, and a stable government 
that changes not. 

SECTION I, Concerning the Province of Arabian ‘Iraq. 

In the Musdlik-al-Mamdlik it is stated that Arabian ‘Iraq 
used to be called the Heart of Iran-Shahr, and since the heart is 
the lord of life, it is suitable to begin with the description of this 
province; and again, in the Snwctr-al- Aqalim it is said that since 
Arabian ‘Iraq lies to the Qiblah (Mecca-wards) of the Land of 
Iran it is therefore likewise proper to set it in the forefront. And 
indeed since in this province was the capital where ‘AH, the Com¬ 
mander of the Faithful, resided, and where he lies buried, also 
that for five hundred and forty years this was the seat of the 
Abbasid Caliphate, it were in any case incumbent to give it the 
priority. The frontiers of the province are near by the Desert of 
Najd, and thence down to the Persian Gulf; next they march with 
those of the province of Khuzistan, then by Kurdistan, and lastly 
Diyar Bakr. Its length, from Takrlt to ‘Abbadan, measures 125 
leagues: its breadth, from the Pass of Hulwan to Qadislyah over 

1 That is Abbasid dinars. It will be noticed that in the previous calculation 
Hamd-AHah takes the Sassanian dinar (as he, in error, quotes it from Ibn Khurdabih) 
to have been equivalent to two dinars currency, i.e. that the Sassanian dinar was a 
seventh less in weight of gold than the dinar of the Caliphs. 
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against the Najd Desert, is 80 leagues; this giving an area of 
10,000 square leagues. 

During the Caliphate of "Omar, who bequeathed Arabian 
c Iraq to the Moslems, he gave orders to effect its mensuration, 
and after careful survey the result showed an area of 36,000,000 
Jarfbs 1 . Accounting, however, as beforesaid, that the total area 
(of the province) is 10,000 square leagues, since each square 
league contains 40,000 Jarlbs—each Jarlb being a square of 
60 ells by 5 o ells—these 10,000 square leagues would give 
400,000,000 Jarlbs. (But this is in excess, and) the measure¬ 
ment giving 10,000 square leagues can only be attained on the 
supposition that the area enclosed by the sides of latitude and 
longitude is a right-angled parallelogram. In point of fact the 
map does not show this to be the case, for evidently at one place 
the province is broader, and at another narrower, than what is 
supposed. And again a great portion of the province is water¬ 
less desert, or swamp-land which can only be waste and barren, 
while the mensuration that was effected in the time of c Omar 
assuredly took account only of ground that was under the plough, 
[ts] or planted, and where water was readily obtainable, which 
would fully account for the difference (above given) in the two 
estimates of the area. 

The Caliph 'Omar, further, established a land-tax of 4 dirhams 
(yearly) on every Jarlb of ground that was wheat bearing, while 
the lands under barley paid 2 dirhams, and he took 8 dirhams 
from palm orchards, counting 40 palms to the Jarlb; while lands 
growing vines and fruits paid 6 dirhams tax. The tributary 
(Christians and Magians) also he caused to be numbered, and they 
were 500,000 souls, whom he divided into three classes:—and 
of these the highest class were assessed to pay a poll-tax of 
48 dirhams, the middle class 24 dirhams, and the lowest class 
12 dirhams. Now these sums were payable year by year, and 
the total of both land-tax and poll-tax amounted to 128,000,000 
dirhams, which at the usual exchange in our money is equivalent 
to 21,330,000 and odd (currency dinars) In the time of the 
(Omayyad governor) Hajjaj ibn Yusuf this had fallen to 18,000,000 
dirhams, which is equivalent to 3,000,000 (currency dinars) of 
the present day. Whereby the justice of 'Omar and the tyranny 
of Hajjaj are clearly established, yet, though the Sunnis hold 
c Omar to have been just, the Shl'ahs persistently account him to 
have been a tyrant. 

Whatever remains of that assessment at the present day is 
known as Khardj-i-Ratib (permanent impost), coming under 
matters that are administered by the Treasury, and the sum due 

1 The Jartb is an ancient Babylonish measure: 3J Jarlbs are about equivalent to 
our acre : or, in other words, 10 Jarlbs equal 3 acres- The Farsakh , Farsang (Para- 
sang) or league of 3 (Arab) miles, measured 12,000 ells. 
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from this property in the year 35 of the Khamfera 1 2 (a.d. 1335) 
amounted to somewhat over 3,000,000 currency dinars. This 
sum, however, by reason of the misrule of the local governors, 
is now much diminished; though if that area of land which was 
surveyed in the time of the Caliph c Omar were now under culti¬ 
vation, being either sown (for cereals) or planted (for orchards), 
it would yield a revenue more than double of what it does 
now. For even if it were all reckoned to be under barley, which 
only pays two dirhams for each Jarib (the 36 million Jarlbs at 
this rate would yield 72 million Abbasid dirhams, which is the 
equivalent of) 12 million currency dinars, or in tumans (of 10,000) 
1200 tumans. Further, at the time when I myself was at Bagh¬ 
dad in charge of the tax-office there, I saw an official copy of the 
assessment drawn up in the reign of the Caliph Nasir, and herein 
the province of Arabian c Iraq was set down as yielding above 
30 million currency dinars. Even in those days the (ill-advised) 
interference of the government, in matters connected with agricul¬ 
ture and farming, had reached such a pitch that it was forbidden 
any more to slaughter cattle. Alluding to which a poet wrote 
this couplet 3 : 

We complained to him of the ruin of the Smvad ( Babylonia); 

Then like a fool he forbade us the flesh of oxen, [r-] 

But now at length, seeing that all interference with the culti¬ 
vation of the land has ceased on the part of the local governors, 
and that they have given orders in the diverse districts of c Iraq 
that the Treasury officials should abstain from perquisitions on 
the oxen that t*ead out the corn, and on the cattle or other beasts, 
doubtless the crops of former times will be equalled by those of the 
present day. May God Almighty, of His grace and mercy, vouch¬ 
safe to establish just and discreet governors throughout all the pro¬ 
vinces of the Land of Iran, as well too as in every other country 
of Moslem rule : verily He alone is omnipotent in all things. 

We now proceed to describe the various districts and cities, 
and although according to the alphabetical order we ought to be¬ 
gin with those having Alif (A) for initial, and Kufah begins with 
a Kaf (K), while Baghdad begins with a Ba (B), yet since Kufah 
was the capital of the Commander of the Faithful c AlI, and is the 
place where he lies buried, and since Baghdad is the Mother of 
the Cities of this land, and was the seat of the Abbasid Caliphate, 
where too is the Place of Martyrdom of the Imams Musa-al- 
Kazim and Muhammad-at-TaqI, we shall begin this Section with 

1 The Kham era, established by Ghazan Khan, and which appears on some of the 
coins of Abu Sa c id, started with the 1st of Rajab 701; equivalent to the end March, 
A.D. 1301. 

2 These lines are much older than the time of the Caliph Nasir who reigned from 

575 to 622 (1180 to 1225). 
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describing these two cities, and then take up the alphabetical 
order (in regard to other towns); also in all later Sections, for 
similar reasons, we shall begin in each case by describing the 
capital city of the province, and then take up the alphabetical 
order (for the remaining towns). 

„ Kufah. Of the Third Clime, and a town built since the days 
of Islam. Its longitude from the Fortunate Isles is 79 0 32', and 
its latitude north of the equator 31 0 35'. Now these figures (in 
the Abjad reckoning are represented by the letters which) may 
be read c Ati/a balalnhu , meaning ‘His adhesion was useless,’ which 
is a curious coincidence (having regard to the fate of the Caliph 
c All), and shows manifestly that no good deed can be wrought by 
the people of this city, nor can any credence be placed in their 
professions, and the same was abundantly proved by the history 
of their dealings with diverse members of the Family of the 
Prophet—on whom be peace. Further the Arabs have also a 
proverb which says The Kufite does not keep faith. 

The city had originally been founded by Hushang king of the 
Plshdadian dynasty (of Persia), but it fell to ruin, and was in time 
rebuilt by Sa = d ibn Abl Waqqas (the Arab General) in the days 
of the Caliph c Omar. At its foundation the sign of Aquarius was 
in the ascendant. The Caliph c AlI subsequently ordered the town 
of Hashimiyyah to be laid out beside Kufah, which same the Ab- 
basicl Caliph Mansur completed. He also it was who surrounded it 
and Kufah with walls, and the circuit of these same walls is 18,000 
paces. The climate of the city is hotter than that of Baghdad; 
and the north wind is more prevalent there. Water is brought to 
Kufah by the Nahr Nahij'ah (the District Canal), which is taken 
from the Euphrates. The city possesses many palm groves, and 
the reeds (used for writing-pens) that grow here are larger and 
better than those found in any other province. Fine crops of 
cotton, corn and other cereals are raised in the vicinity. 

The Oven whence the Flood poured forth in the days of 
Noah [n]—as is witnessed by the words of the Quran (ch. XI. 
v. 42, and ch. XXIII. v. 27) And the Oven boiled up — stood ori¬ 
ginally on a piece of ground which at the present time is en¬ 
closed within the mosque of Kufah at its north-western angle. 
Further in this same Mosque the Caliph c AlI received his death 
wound, when he (to support himself) laid his hand on one of its 
columns, and the impress of his blessed hand still appears upon 
this column; but at the present day, from the many times that 
the people have rubbed their hands on the place to obtain a bless¬ 
ing, it has become hollowed out. The Caliph c Ali also caused 
a well to be dug here, and except for this one well the wells of 
Kufah do not give sweet water, but only water that is brackish 
and bitter. Kufah at the present day for the most part is in ruin. 
The majority of its population is Shfah of the sect of the Twelve 
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(Imams). The people talk Arabic, but of a corrupt dialect. Here 
may be seen the tombs of many of the Companions, among the 
rest that of the last of them, 'Abd Allah ibn Abi Bakr, who died in 
the year 86 (705): and among the Shaykhs and notables is found 
the grave of Abu ‘Amr 1 the third of the Seven Readers (of the 
Quran). * 

Kufah possesses many dependent districts and the revenues 
of the city are apportioned to "the Treasury 2 3 . That part whicbQs 
desert pays the customary quota at the present time; while all 
that portion of the plain of Arabian 'Iraq which is orchard-ground 
pays the land-tax, assessed in part under what is known as per¬ 
manent impost ( Ratib ), and in part under casual impost ( Hadith ). 
Of the winter and summer crops about one-third (of the produce) 
is paid over to the Treasury; the second-third (approximately), 
known as Bani % , goes for the expenses of cultivation and similar 
charges; while the last third, which is the most considerable, is 
for the occupier. Furthermore at the present day (as already 
said) all these lands belong to the Treasury. 

Two leagues distant from Kufah towards the south-west lies 
Mashhad 'All, the shrine of'All the Commander of the Faithful, 
known as the Mashhad-i-Gharwa (the Wondrous Shrine). For 
when 'All had received his death wound, in the mosque at Kufah., 
he gave it as his will that as soon as he was dead his body should 
be placed on a camel; then the camel was to be given its head 
and set in motion, and wheresoever the beast knelt down, there 
they should bury his body. This being done, it came to pass 
that the camel knelt at the place where now is the Shrine, and 
here in consequence was he buried. Now during the reigns of 
the Omayyad Galiphs his blessed resting place could not be dis¬ 
closed, and so it was also under the Abbasids until the reign 
of Harun-ar-Rashid, [rv] But in the year 175 (791) Harun hap¬ 
pened to go a-hunting in these parts, and his quarry fleeing from 
him took refuge in this very spot. And however much the Caliph 
urged his horse into the place, into it the horse would not go; and 
on this awe took possession of the Caliph’s heart. He made 
enquiries of the people of the neighbourhood, and they acquainted 
him with the fact that this was the grave of'All. Harun ordered 
the ground to be excavated, and the body of 'All was discovered 
lying there wounded. A tomb was afterwards erected, and the 
people began to settle in its vicinity. 

A hundred and ninety and odd years later 'Adud-ad-Dawlah 
the Buyid, in the year 366 (977), raised a mighty building over the 

1 Ibn Khallikan (De Slane), n. 399 : he died in 154 (770). 

2 Tamgha, (Privy) Seal, meaning probably the Sultan’s Private Domain. 

3 The reading is most uncertain ; the whole passage can only be translated tenta¬ 
tively. 
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grave, as it now exists, and the place has since become a little 
town, the circuit of which is 2500 paces. Here Ghazan Khan 
built a hostelry for Sayyids and a Darvlsh-house. In the Risalah 
of Sultan Malik Shah the Saljuq it is related that, on his road 
from Kufah to Mashhad c Ali, the Sultan noticed a Minaret which 
was all crooked, so that half rose straight from the ground and 
half was falling over. He enquired of the matter and was told 
that c AlI had once passed by here, wjien this Minaret, to pay him 
respect, began to bend over: but the Caliph c Ali made a sign to 
it that it should remain thus. 

Eight leagues to the west of Kufah, out in the desert, stands 
Karbala, the Shrine of the Commander of the Faithful Husayn, 
which is known as the Mashhad Hair! (the Shrine of Disrup¬ 
tion) because, as history relates, when in the reign of the Caliph 
Mutawakkil they dammed up the water in that spot to lay the 
shrine in ruin, the water burst through and left dry the ground 
where was the grave of Husayn. The building over this, also, 
was built by c Adud-ad-Da\vlah the Buyid, and it became at a later 
date a small town, the circuit of which measures 2400 paces. Out¬ 
side this is seen the tomb of my ancestor, in the eighteenth gene¬ 
ration, namely Hurr Riyahl 1 , who was the first person to give his 
life (at the battle of Karbala) for the sake of Husayn the Com¬ 
mander of the Faithful, being martyred by those whom the Caliph 
Yazid—may he be accursed—had sent. A Tradition is reported 
that the Prophet said He who makes visitation to (the tomb 
of) A l-Husayn on the Night of Intention, God for a whole year 
will forgive him his sins', and they add that the night on which 
you should intend (your visitation) is the eve of the 1st of the 
month of Rajab. -s 

Four leagues to the north of Kufah and near the village of 
Bir Malahah (the Brackish Well) is the tomb of the Prophet Dhu- 
' 1 -Kifl (Him of the Lot), to whose shrine the Jews make their pil¬ 
grimage [rr], as the Moslems do to the Ka'bah 2 3 . Uljaytu Sultan, 
the Mongol, took the guardianship of this shrine out of the 
hands of the Jews and confided it to Moslems; he also built here 
a mosque with a minaret. To the east of Kufah is the Station 
of the Prophet Yunus (Jonah), and the shrine of Hudhayfah ibn 
al Yamari, who was one of the more intimate Companions of the 
Prophet Muhammad. 

Baghdad. Of the Third Clime, and the capital city of Arabian 
'Iraq. It was founded since the days of Islam, and lies on the 
bank of the Tigris. Its longitude from the Fbrtunate Isles is 77°, 
and its latitude north of the equator 33C In the days of the 

1 Chief of the Aral) tribe of Tanrim : cf. Sir L. Pelly, The Miracle Play of Hasan 

and Husayn, 1. 236. 

3 Bir Malahah or Bannalahah lay near Ilillah. The prophet Dhu-l-Kifi is iden¬ 
tified with Ezekiel. 


"V 
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Chosroes, however, on the place Baghdad now occupies, there was 
a village on the western bank of the Tigris called Karkh, which 
was built by Sapor II, and on the eastern bank lay Sabat, a village 
of the dependencies of Nahrawan. In the plain (to the north) of this 
village Chosroes Anushirvan laid out a garden, to which he gave 
the name of‘the Garden of Justice ’(Bagh-i-Dad), and afterwards 
this name, as Baghdad, came to be the proper name of the place. 
The Arabs call it Madlnat-^s-Salam (the City of Peace), and the 
Persians call it Zawra (Crooked). 

Mansur, grandson of the grandson of 'Abbas (the uncle of the 
Prophet), who was the second of the Abbasid Caliphs, and nick¬ 
named Abu Dawanlq (‘Father of Pence,’ from his stinginess), 
founded the city in the year 145 (762) on the western bank of the 
river, constructing many buildings, and when these were begun 
the Sign of Sagittarius was in the ascendant. His son Mahdl 
transferred his residence to the eastern bank, building (there the 
new Palace of) the Caliphate, and surrounding it with other quar¬ 
ters, which his son Harun-ar-Rashid on his accession brought to 
completion after much labour. Such was then the size of the city 
that the houses stretched for a length of four leagues (along the 
Tigris batiks), with a width across of a league and a half. In the 
reign of his son the Caliph Mu'tasim, who had in his service (a 
Turkish bodyguard of) many Ghulams, and these having become 
a source of trouble to the people of Baghdad, the seat of the 
Caliphate was transferred to Samarrah, where Mu'tasim pro¬ 
ceeded to erect numerous palaces. Here in Samarrah—of his 
sons, grandsons and great grandsons—seven Caliphs reigned, 
namely Wathiq, Mutawakkil, Muntasir, Musta'ln, Mu'tazz, 
Muhtadl and JMu'tamid, until it came to the reign of Mu'tadid, 
grandson of Mutawakkil, the sixteenth (Abbasid) Caliph, who 
transferred the seat of the Caliphate again back to Baghdad. 

After the time of Mu'tadid all [rij the remaining (Abbasid) 
Caliphs in succession had their abode in Baghdad, where in the 
reign of his son 'All MuktafI the Dar-ash-Shati’iyyah (the Palace 
of the River Bank) 1 and the great Mosque of Eastern Baghdad 
were both built. When it came to the reign (of the twenty- 
eighth Caliph) Mustazhir, he built round Baghdad a wall of burnt 
brick, surrounding this again by a ditch ; and the circuit of this 
wall that enclosed in a semicircle the quarter known as the Double 
Haram of the eastern bank was 18,000 paces. (East Baghdad 

1 The majority of the MSS. give Dar-ash-Shatibah, or Shatibiyyah; the first would 
be the Palace of Xativa (a town in Andalusia), and the second would signify ‘the 
Woman of Xativa,’ but neither of these readings is suitable in this connection. Another 
common variant is Dar-as-Saltanah, the Palace of the .Sultanate, which is possible, 
and the name is well known for this palace afterwards became the official residence of 
the Saljuq Sultans. For this, and other matters connected with the topography of the 
city, see Baghdad during the Abbasid Caliphate (Oxford, 1900) by the , present trans¬ 
lator. 
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then) had four Gates, namely the Gate of Khurasan (or of the 
Khurasan Road), the Khalaj Gate, the Halbah Gate and the Gate 
of the Sultan’s Market 1 . On the western bank lay the quarter 
that is known as Karkh, the wall surrounding which had a 
circuit of 12,000 paces. Most of the houses in the city were built 
of kiln-burnt bricks. The climate of Baghdad is excellent, being 
rather warm, but mild, and it is open to the north. The climate 
agrees equally with strangers and patives, but agrees with and 
suns women fetter than men. 

At most seasons provisions are cheap here, scarcity and dear¬ 
ness being very rarely known, and even when they occur the 
dearth is not general, and provisions merely become locally some¬ 
what more expensive. The fruits of a warm climate are found 
here in excellence and in abundance, as for instance the date 
known as Makhtum (‘sealed’), and that called Khastuzvi^ stoned’), 
also the Darraji pomegranate and the Muraql grape, the equal of 
which are found in no other lands. The fruits of a cold climate, 
however, do not ripen here in great excellence. Both cotton and 
corn grow well, as also all other grain crops, so that in most 
seasons one (. Maim ) weight of seed gives a crop of twenty (Mann) 
weight, such being the growth and increase. In this country too 
the tamarisk (Gas) tree attains such a size that its trunk measures 
from two to three fathoms in girth, and the Palma Christi 
(Khirwd') becomes so big that a man can sit on its branches 
without their breaking. The hunting-grounds near Baghdad are 
numerous and excellent; and game is abundant. The country 
round is a plain, and its pasture-lands are rich ; further the crops 
of this region are so abundant in their growth that, unless they are 
eaten down after the harvest they do not give theV full increase; 
as a consequence the cattle here are always very fat. 

Th_e Tigris flows through the city; and (the Canal called) the 
NahrTsa from the Euphrates likewise joins the Tigris at Baghdad, 
while two leagues below the city [r°] the Nahrawan Canal runs 
in, and thence (the Tigris) flows on down to Wasit. Its stream 
(at Baghdad) is a fine thing to see from the number of boats, 
and looks 

Like the Milky way with the stars by night, 

and is mighty pleasant to contemplate, though in truth this 
pleasure is not worth the risk of death by drowning. The wells 
in Baghdad have bitter or brackish water, and are for the most part 
about 15 ells deep: hence their water is only used for scouring and 
for washing clothes. The people here are fair-skinned, good look¬ 
ing, easy going and pleasant tempered, but slothfulness dominates 

1 For the position of these gates see the plan of Baghdad in the work named 
in the preceding note. 
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their nature, and the}’ pass their time in pleasure. Life is made 
easy to the rich by abundant comforts, whatever is needed for 
good living can easily be come by, while the poor with a few 
copper coins can get of a sufficiency for contentment. Most of 
the people here are fat in body, and corpulence among them at 
times is to such a degree that when in the reign of Uljaytu Sultan 
a certain baker, who was wont to sit in the Market of the Niza- 
miyyah quarter, was by rpyal command weighed, his weight 
amounted to 740 Baghdad Ratls (pounds). Their speech is Arabic, 
but corrupt. Since this is the metropolitan city, Moslems of all 
sects are numerous here ; the majority are Sunnis of the Shafi'ite 
sect, though the Hanbalites are also powerful, while the adherents 
of other sects are innumerable. Colleges and Darvlsh Convents 
are numerous ; among the rest is the Nizamiyyah College, which 
is the greatest of them all; and the Mustansiriyyah, which is the 
most beautiful building in Baghdad. They say that it is a 
peculiarity of this city that no Caliph or Governor ever yet died 
within its limits. 

Outside the city are numerous shrines and holy graves. Thus 
on the western bank there are the shrines of Kazim and his grand¬ 
son TaqI, the (Seventh and Ninth) Imams 1 and this place is now 
a small town standing by itself, the circuit of which measures 
6000 paces. Also there are on this side many other tombs: 
namely those of Ibn Hanbal (the Imam, and of the Sufi Saints) 
Ibn Adham 2 3 , Junayd Baghdadi, Sari Saqatl, MaTuf KarkhI, 
ShiblT, Hallaj, Harith MuhasibI, Ibn Masruq, Ibn Muhammad 
Murta c ish, Abu-l-Hasan Husri and Abu Ya c qub Buwayti, the chief 
disciple of ShafiT 1 , also of many other Shaykhs and learned men. 
On the eastern [n] bank is the tomb of (the Imam) Abu Hanifah, 
while in Rusafah, which is a small township standing by itself, 
are the graves of the Abbasid Caliphs, and in (East) Baghdad 
city are the tombs of the Shaykh Shihab-ad-Dln SuhrawardI, 
and of c Abd-al-Qadir Gilani 4 . To the north of the city again, but 
four leagues distant, lie the shrines of Shaykh Mukarim and 
Shaykh Sakran, and there are besides these very many more 
tombs and shrines, the complete enumeration of which would be 
too long to write out here. 

The distances from Baghdad to the various towns of Arabian 
c Iraq are as follows : Anbar 11 leagues ; Basrah 70 leagues ; 
Ba c quba 8 leagues; Takrlt 32 leagues; Nahrawan city 5 leagues; 

1 Cf. Baghdad, p. 161, 

2 He is the subject of Leigh Hunt’s well-known poem, Abou ben Adem ; his 
full name being Ibiahlm Abu Ishaq ibn Adham. The text of the anecdote, which 
Leigh Hunt took from D’Herbelot [see vol. 1. p. 57, in the Maestricht edition, 1776, 
of the Bibhotk'eque Orientate), is given by Farid-ad-Din ‘Attar, 1. 103 (edited by R. A. 
Nicholson, Persian Texts, 1905). 

3 Cf. Baghdad , pp. 79, 99, 160: Ibn Khallikan, iv. 394. 

4 Baghdad, pp. 191, 193, 348: Ibn Khallikan, n. 382. 
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Nu c maniyyah 8 leagues; Hillah 18 leagues; HadTthah 58 leagues; 
Hulwan 35 leagues; Samarrah 22 leagues; Kufa 24 leagues; 
Madain 6 leagues ; Jabbul 10 leagues ; and Wasit 40 leagues. 

At the present day the revenues of the Baghdad lands have 
been assigned to the Treasury, and they amount approximately 
to Soq,000 (currency dinars); further, the districts lying imme¬ 
diately round the city are known under the technical names of 
Afryichah and Muqata c at’. The remaining towns of the province 
will now be enumerated in their (alphabetical) order In regard to 
Baghdad both Arab and Persian poets have written many poems; 
and of what occurs to mind a quotation or two may be here set 
down. Thus Athir-ad-Din Awmani says : 

If thou wouldst see the whole world together in one spot, 

And see that world all living in luxury , 

Be like the sun, thy whole face but one eye, and look at Baghdad, 
Then wilt thou see it like the heaven round about the Pleiades. 

This ode goes on to some length. An van too has given us these 
verses: 

How pleasant is the neighbourhood of Baghdad, the place for 
excellence and talent: 

I11 all the world no one can point out another such region. 

This ode too runs to some length. Further, an Arab poet has 
said : 

Baghdad is a fine place for him zvho has wealth , 

But for those who arc poor it is an abode of wretchedness and 
restraint, [nr] 

» 

Lastly, I myself too wrote this quatrain : 

Baghdad is a good place, but only for him 
Who has the means to attain his heart's desire. 

Suck an one can pass his precious life with a boon companion, 
A nd will not lose one single moment of youth. 

A great number of other descriptions of Baghdad have been 
uttered and occur to my mind, but these few specimens will here 
suffice. 

1 Something has been omitted here; for there is ablank in the older MSS. These 
teurrs are irot explained in the dictionaries ; the first is often given as Aqranchah. 
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The chief cities of Arabian c Iraq. Anbar, and the captive Jews. BabylolT. 
Basrah, its foundation. The Great Mosque : miracle of its Minaret. Com¬ 
panions buried here. The Ubullah Canal and the Tigris Estuary. Dates and 
Date groves of Basrah. Districts round e Abbadan. Towns near Bayat. 
Takrit and its castle. The c Aqarquf hill. Hillah and the shrine of the Ex¬ 
pected Imam. Hirah and the palaces of Khawarnaq and Sadir. The Dujayl 
district. Rumiyah. Samarrah and its palaces. The Great Mosque and the 
Mahviyah Minaret. Ba c quba and the Nahrawan Canal. c Ukbara or c As- 
karah. The Castle of Shlrin and its milk conduit. Muhawwal and the 
Mosquito Charm. Madam, chief of the Seven Cities. The Great Bridge. 
The Palace of the Chosroes. Mansur’s attempt to demolish it. Its shattered 
Arch. Shrine of Salman the Persian. The c Isa Canal. Nahrawan. Hit 
and the bitumen springs. Wasit 


Anbar. A town of the Third Clime, lying on the eastern 
bank of the Euphrates. King Luhrasp the Kayaniyan built it as 
a prison for the captive (Jews) whom M ebuchadnezzar had brought 
here from Jerusalem. For this reason was it named Anbar 
(meaning the Barn, or Jail). King Sapor II rebuilt the city, and 
Saffah the first of the Abbasid Caliphs founded here many mighty 
edifices, making it his capital. The circuit of its walls is 5000 
paces. In climate and produce, also in the manners and customs 
of its peoples, it resembles Baghdad. Its revenue is 10,000 (di¬ 
nars) 1 , and this is paid over to the Baghdad Treasury. 

Babil (Babylon). This is of the Third. Clime, and it is one of 
the Seven Cities of (Arabian) c Iraq. It stands on the eastern bank 
of the Euphrates, and was founded by Cainan son of Enos, son of 
Seth, son of Adam. King Tahmurath, Binder of Demons, the 
Pishdadian restored it, making it a very great city. Later it became 
the capital of Nimrod and of (Dahhak) Zuhak the son of c Ahvan. 
Further Zuhak built here a castle which was known as Kang Dizh, 
the remains of which are now merely a mound ; and in this city 
were many magicians. After the days of Zuhak the Kings of 
Canaan made it their capital, and after it had fallen to decay 
Alexander the Great restored its buildings, but these have now 
again gone to ruin. It is at the present time a dependency of 
Hillah. On the summit of a mound where stood of old the citadel 
of the city, there is a deep pit, and Qazvlnl states that (the two 
fallen angels) Harut and Marut are here imprisoned; but in other 
works it is reported that these fallen angels are imprisoned in the 
Brimstone Pit on Mount Damavand. 

1 Here and elsewhere currency dinars are to be understood. 
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Bazar-ar-Ruz. The revenues of this place amount to 20,000 
(dinars). It is of the Third Clime, and its revenues aforesaid 
belong to the Treasury. 

Basrah. This city is of the Third Clime, and its foundation 
dates from the early days of Islam. Its longitude is 74 0 , and its 
latitude 30°. The city was founded in the year 15 (636) of the 
Hijrah by the Caliph c Omar, and c Utbah [r\] ibn Ghazwan laid 
out the plan. Its Friday Mosque was built by c Abd-Allah ibn 
c Amir of unburnt bricks, and Ziyad the son of (the Caliph Mu- 
c awiyah) faced these with burnt tiles. It was further enlarged by 
the Caliph c Ali, and of him it is related that in order to obtain 
the true direction of the Oiblah he, with his blessed hand, lifted 
up on high the master builder, and by a miracle caused him to 
see plainly the Ka c bah (at Mecca), whereby the direction of the 
Qiblah-point was exactly laid. It is further said that any Friday 
Mosque which it is attempted to build of a larger plan than this 
mosque of Basrah, that mosque never reaches completion; for 
however much they may urge on the building one side of it will 
always collapse. An instance of this may be seen in the New 
Friday Mosque at Shiraz, of which one portion is ever falling to 
the ground. In the mosque at Basrah is a minaret of which it 
is reported that if any go there, and adjure it with an oath in the 
name of (the Caliph) e AlI, and shall cry out, ‘ Let the Minaret 
tremble (if this be the truth, and if not) let it be still,’ it will act 
accordingly, for although it is indeed a matter contrary to reason, 
yet in what pertains to any miracle wrought by the Caliph c Ali 
reason does not enter. At Basrah are the tombs of Talah and 
of Zubayr, which are much venerated and visited, also the shrines 
of many other of the Companions (of the Prophet), Such as Anas 
ibn Malik, who was the last of them to survive, he only dying 
in the year 91 (710) 1 . Of the Followers (of the Companions) 
also there are many buried here, as for instance Hasan Basri, Ibn 
Sirin, famous for his interpretation of dreams 2 , Sufyan Thawri, 
and Abu Daud SijistanI, the third of the great Masters of Tra¬ 
dition,- besides others who are beyond count. 

The climate of Basrah by day is extremely warm, but at night 
it is relatively cooler. The water in its wells is brackish, but a fine 
canal comes thither from the Tigris Estuary: this is called the 
Nahr Ubullah, and it is near four leagues in length. The domain of 
Basrah contains many orchards, and the land of these orchards 
being high, the water of the Tigris Estuary stays in its ditches; but 
daily, at the high tide at sea, the water rises in the Estuary, and by 
this therefore all the Basrah orchards are irrigated. The orchards 
extend for near 30 leagues in the length by two leagues in the 
breadth, and by reason of the thickness of the trees you can 


1 But see above, p. 38. 


2 Ibn Khallikan, 11. 586. 
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nowhere see through for a space of more than a hundred ells. The 
charm of this place is one of the wonders of the whole world. 
The Basrah dates are excellent, and they are exported even to 
India and to Nearer and Further China The people of Basrah 
are dark-skinned, and they are of the sect of the Twelve Imams: 
their language is Arabic, but corrupt, and Persian also is spoken 
there. [V<i] The province has many districts and among the largest 
are Balas and Zaklyah 1 . Also Maysan, which same is the place 
whereon Iblis—be he accursed—fell; it was founded by King 
Bahman ibn Isfandiyar, and later was restored by Alexander the 
Great. Then there is CAbbadan, beyond which there are no more 
habitations, as is recorded in the (well-known) line, ‘ There is no 
village beyond CAbbadan.’ The longitude of c Abbadan is 84° 20', 
and its latitude 29 0 20'; and concerning its excellencies many 
Traditions are reported, for it was accounted one of the frontier 
places of the Moslem lands over against the infidel Hindus. The 
revenues of Basrah and its dependencies, in the time prior to the 
late disturbances, amounted to 441,000 currency dinars. 

Bandanijln. In the Registers of the taxes this place is called 
Lahf, and in common speech the first mentioned name is pro¬ 
nounced Bandlyan (or Wandlnan). It is a small town, and in 
climate and produce is just the opposite of Bayat. Its revenues 
amount to 76,000 dinars. 

Bayat. This is a provincial capital. Badaraya and Baku- 
saya are two similar towns, which with some other places are of 
the dependencies of Bayat. In climate and produce all these are 
like other places in Arabian c Iraq. In Bayat the streams of run¬ 
ning water are all brackish, but in the underground channels, 
which come*' from a distance of a league away, the water is 
sweet and fit for drinking. The revenue of Bayat amounts to 
46,000 currency dinars, and in Badaraya much sugar-cane is 
grown. 

Takrlt. This is of the Fourth Clime; its longitude is 77 0 20', 
and its latitude 34 0 30'. It is a medium sized town, standing on 
the west bank of the Tigris. It is 6100 paces in circuit, and has 
a strong castle built on the river bank. Its climate is healthy, 
and of fruits the melon is here excellent. It is said that they sow 
in each year three crops. 

c Aqarquf Mound. This was built by king Kay Kaus, whom 
many account to be the same as Nimrod: and he built it because 
when he had thrown Abraham into the fiery furnace he came up 
hither to prove him. 

Hadlthah. (The new Town, on the Tigris.) This is of the 
Fourth Clime, and in climate and products [t-] is the opposite 
of Takrlt. 


1 Not mentioned by other authorities. 
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Harba. This is a town of medium size, and it receives its 
water (by a canal) from the Tigris. It has many orchards, and 
its revenues amount to 25,100 dinars. 

Hillah. This is of the Third Clime, and it is a city founded 
since the days of Islam. Its longitude is 79° 40) and its latitude 
31 0 50'. It was built by the Amir Sayf-ad-Dawlah Sadaqah 
Mansur ibn Dubays Asad! during the reign of the Caliph Qaim, 
in the year 436 (1044) 1 . The river Euphrates divides the town; 
most of its hoifSes are on the western bank, with but a few on the 
eastern side. It has many palm groves, and for this cause its 
climate is close. For the most part provisions are cheap here, 
and its lands produce much the same crops as those of Baghdad. 
Its people are in religion of the sect of the Twelve Imams. They 
are fair-skinned, and corpulent of body, like the people of Bagh¬ 
dad, and their speech is corrupt Arabic. In matters of religion 
they are very bigoted. They have made in Hillah a shrine where, 
according to their belief, the Expected Imam Mahcll—Muhammad 
son of Hasan al c Askar!—will again appear, he (as is well known) 
having disappeared (from human sight) at Samarrah in the year 
264(878). The revenues of Hillah belong to the Treasury. 

Hulwan. Of the Fourth Clime. It is one of the Seven Cities 
of Arabian c Iraq, lying in longitude 82° 55' and latitude 34 0 . 
Qubad, son of Firuz the Sassanian, founded it. It is now ruined, 
and only a portion of the lands are cultivated. Among its shrines, 
however, is the tomb of Hamzabr, sixth of the Seven Quran 
Readers. Some thirty villages are of its domain; and the taxes 
amount to 6100 dinars. 

Hirafn Of the Third Clime, and one of the Seven Cities of 
Arabian c Iraq. It was formerly a great city, lyiiTg one league 
distant from Kufah, but it is now a ruin. Sadir and Khawarnaq, 
which are so often mentioned in poetry, and in narrations and 
conversations among the people, were two Kiosks which Nu'man 
ibn Mundhir built here for King Bahrain Gur. Their ruins still 
exist, and they were lofty buildings of which the poet speaks in 
the following verses: [*'] 

The tribes of Kahtdn found their glory and their legends on 
Bahrain Gur : 

And by his palace of Khawarnaq and Sadir, men recognize 
the fashion of their rule. 

Khalis. Though now gone to ruin, this is still a most fruitful 
district lying on the Nabrawan Canal; having 30 villages in its 
dependencies. Its revenues amount to 73,000 dinars. 

Khaniqln. This was formerly a provincial capital, but is now 


1 The date should be 495 (1102) and during the reign of the Caliph Mustazhir. 
a Ibn Khallikan, 1. 478. 
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a mere village. The Hulwan river passes through it: and 20 
villages are of its dependencies. Its revenues amount to 12,200 
dinars. 

Dujayl. This is a considerable district which receives its 
water from the Tigris (Dijlah), and hence it is called Dujayl (the 
Little Tigris). The provincial capital of Wanah is its chief £own, 
and it has fine villages to the number of near a hundred. The 
crops are excellent, and pomegranates, known as the Darrdji,A re 
better here than in any other part of the Baghdad- district. The 
revenues of this district amount to 35,000 dinars. 

Daquq. Of the Fourth Clime. A medium sized town, with 
a climate that is the best in all Arabian c Iraq. In its neigh¬ 
bourhood are naphtha springs. Its revenues amount to 78,600 
dinars. 

Dayr c Aqul. A small town lying between Baghdad and 
Wasit, having a close climate on account of its palm groves. 

Rumiyah. Of the Third Clime. It is one of the Seven Cities 
of Arabian c Iraq, having been built by King Anushirvan the Just 
opposite Madain, and on the exact plan of Antioch (in Syria). 
It is now a ruin. 

Radhan and Bayn-an-Nahrayn. These are two districts 
lying on the Nahrawan Canal, having excellent crops. Their 
revenues amount to 50,000 dinars 1 . 

Zang'iabad. A district lying to the west of Khaniqln. Its 
revenues amount to 11,500 dinars. 

Samarrah. Of the Fourth Clime, and lying on the eastern 
bank of the Euphrates. Its gardens, with some of its buildings 
and villages, also occupy the western bank. Its longitude is 
79° 54', and ift latitude 34° 5'. [rr] It was originally founded by 
Sapor II, and seeing that in climate it was the best of all the 
lands of Arabian c Iraq, it came to be known as Surra-man-ra’a 
(meaning ‘Who sees it rejoices’), but afterwards it fell to ruin. 
Then the Caliph Mu c tasim, son of Harun-ar-Rashid, took in hand 
to restore the buildings, and made it his capital. In his days it 
attained such grandeur that its palaces and the surrounding houses 
covered a space’ measuring seven leagues in the length by one 
league in the breadth. By his orders they filled the nose-bags of 
his horses with earth, and brought their contents to form a hill, 
which hence was known as Tall-al-Makhall (Nosebag-hill); 
thereon he built a high kiosk. Further he built the Friday Mosque 
in Samarrah, and set in the midst of its court a basin formed of 
one block of stone, this basin measuring 23 ells in circumference, 
with a height of 7 ells, and it was half an ell in thickness. This 
basin was known as Pharaoh’s Cup; and in all the country round 

1 Radhan is mentioned by Ibn Khurdadbth, Bayn-an-Nahrayn is apparently noticed 
by no other authority; its name implies that it lay ‘ betwixt the (Nahrawan) Canal and 
the River (Tigris).’ 
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for more than thirty leagues distant, there is no such block of 
stone found. Further he built a Minaret for the mosque, 170 ells 
in height, with a gangway (to ascend it, that went up) outside 1 2 , 
and no Minaret after this fashion was ever built by any one before 
his time. In front of this mosque stands the tomb of the Imam 
c AlI„an-NaqI, grandson of the (Eighth) Imam c AlI-ar-Rida; also 
of his son the (Eleventh) Imam Hasan c AskarI. The Caliph Muta- 
wakkil enlarged Samarrah, and in particular he built a magnifi¬ 
cent Kiosk, greater than which never existed in the lands of 
Iran, and he gave it the title of the Ja c fariyyah (his name being 
Ja c far). But evil fortune—brought down on him in that he had 
laid, in ruins the tomb of the Imam Husayn son of'AlI (at Kar¬ 
bala) 8 , and furthermore had prevented people from making their 
visitation to the same—decreed that, shortly after his death, his 
Kiosk (of the Ja c fariyyah) should be demolished, so that no trace 
of it now remains. I ndeed, of Samarrah itself, at the present time, 
only a restricted portion is inhabited. 

Sadrayn 3 . A district that produces much corn, dates and 
grain. It gets its water from the Euphrates, and its revenues 
amount to 30,000 dinars. 

Tariq-i-Khurasan (The Khurasan Road). This is a consider¬ 
able district, and its chief town is Ba c quba, which was founded 
by a Princess of the family of the Chosroes whose name was Quba. 
It was at first called Bay c at Quba (the Church of Quba), but in 
course of time this became shortened to Ba c quba. It lies on the 
Nahrawan Canal, and a stream from this passes through the city. 
All its villages take their irrigation, for agriculture, from the Canal, 
and there are many orchards and palm-groves in the district. 
Innumerable oranges and citrons are grown hen* so that from 
three to four hundred oranges may be had for a dirham. Its 
climate resembles that of Baghdad, but is more malarious, by 
reason of its [tv] numerous palm-groves. The towns of Bajisra and 
Shahraban (City of Aban), which last was founded by a princess 
of the family of the Chosroes whose name was Aban, are of its 
district: also the places known as Mahrud and Tabaq ; and in the 
neighbourhood there are more than 80 villages. The revenues 
of this district amount to 164,000 dinars as inscribed in the 
Registers. 

c Anah. Of the Fourth Clime: its longitude is 76'' 30', and its 
latitude 34 0 s'. It is a medium sized town with many suburbs, 
and in climate and produce is the opposite of the Dujayl district. 

c Ukbara or c Askarah 4 . This place was built by Sapor II. 
It was a city formerly, but now is in ruin. 

1 Still existing under the name of the Malwiyah tower. 

2 See above, p. 39. 3 Not mentioned elsewhere. 

4 There is some uncertainty in the reading of the name. If'Askaiah be the true 

reading, then this is probably to be identified with c Askar-al-Mu c tasim (Muhasim’s 
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Qasr Shlrln. Of the Third Clime ; built by King Khusraw 
Parviz for his Queen Shlrln. It was a mighty castle, of uncut 
stone, mortared, and it was 2000 paces in circuit. To the west¬ 
ward of the castle stood a custom-house, also built by Khusraw 
Parviz, and a mighty and high guest-house, for the accommo¬ 
dation of those who came and went. Of this guest-hous % e but 
little now remains. The Huhvan river flows by the place, and 
its climate is unwholesome.for in the hot season at most times 
the (hot) Simum wind blows. They had constructed a raised 
conduit, in which they say milk used to flow so that the water 
might run down to the custom-house, and it may be that they 
used to throw skins of milk into the conduit, and so serve both 
the custom-house and the castle. Where, however, the mouth of 
the stream is situated there are no fit pasture lands for cattle, 
seeing that only poisonous herbs grow here. 

Qadisiyah (of the Tigris), a medium sized town, and one of 
the Seven Cities of Arabian c Iraq. It is now a ruin. 

Qusan 1 . A medium sized town, with near a hundred villages 
of its dependencies. Its revenues amount to 94,000 dinars. 

Muhawwal. A small town lying two leagues distant to the 
west of Baghdad, on the banks of the c Isa Canal. Its orchards 
are the continuation of the gardens of Baghdad. The (Abbasid) 
Caliphs built many fine palaces here, and in particular there was 
[ii] a Kiosk, built for the Caliph Mu'tasim, where, because it stood 
in the midst of gardens, the mosquitoes had been numerous : until 
.it was laid under a spell that prevented any single one of them 
from entering the building. The revenues of Muhawwal are 
reckoned in with those of the c Isa Canal district 

Madain. ' Of the Third Clime, in longitude 82” and in latitude 
38 3 51'. It was founded by King Tahmurath, the Demon-binder, 
of the Plshdadian dynasty, who named it Girdabad, and it was 
completed by Jamshld, who named it Taysafun (Ctesiphon). It 
was the largest of the Seven Cities of Arabian c Iraq, for which 
reason it in particular was known as Madain(meaning ‘the Cities’), 
—the six other cities are Qadisiyah, Rumiyah, Hlrah, Babil, 
Hulwan, and Nahrawan. All seven are now in ruins. King 
Jamshld, the Plshdadian, built over the Tigris at Madain an 
arched bridge of stone and brick. This bridge Alexander the 
Greek destroyed, saying that it was a too great relic of the Persian 
Kings. Ardashlr Babakan, when he rebuilt the city (of Madain) 
making it his capital, desired also to rebuild this bridge, but could 
not accomplish it, therefore he made a bridge (of boats) with 
chains. After his time most of the Chosroes made Madain their 
capital. Sapor II raised many buildings in this city, and Anu- 

Camp), an outlying quarter of Samarrah, from which Hasan-al-'Askari, the Eleventh 
Imam, took his name. 

1 The distiict of the two Zab canals, of which Nu c maniyyah was the chief town. 
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shirvan the Just constructed the Hall of the Chosroes. This was 
a palace, built of brick and mortar, mightier than which none 
had ever been built by man: and the poet Buhturl has described 
it in the following verses : 

The Hall of the Chosroes is of such wondrous work, it is as 
though 

It were a piece cut from the rugged flank of a mountain , 

It is a height that dominates, and its battlements 

Overpass the summits of Radix]a and Quds (the mountains of 
Medina) : 

It is not known whether this be a work made by men for the 
Jinn 

To inhabit, or a work made by the Jitm for man. 

The court of the palace measured 150 ells square—of the 
Tailor ells: and there was here a great vestibule, the opening of 
which was 42 ells across, running back 82 ells, while in height it 
was 65 ells. All round this palace were lesser palaces, and many 
other buildings worthy of it, and referring to the just conduct 
of its builder and the strength of the building a poet has written 
this couplet: [t =] 

See therefore the reward of good deeds, for Time 

Has not even nozv laid in ruin the palace of Chosroes. 

The Caliph Mansur, when he was about to build Baghdad, 
desired to demolish this Hall of the Chosroes, and construct the 
houses of Baghdad from its materials: so he took counsel of his 
Wazlr Sulayman ibn Khalid 1 on the subject. His*Wazir, how¬ 
ever, urged the Caliph against so doing, assuring him that for all 
time men would say ‘here was a king who, wanting to build a city, 
was unable to do so until he had laid in ruins another city.’ But 
Mansur would not give heed, saying that in his heart he (the 
Wazlr) was still devoted to the remembrance of the Chosroes, and 
that hence he was unwilling that such a monument of their great¬ 
ness should be brought to naught. The Caliph therefore ordered 
the demolition to be begun, but soon discovered that the materials 
obtained from Madain did not repay the cost of demolition and 
carriage (to Baghdad). He thereupon would have counter-ordered 
the demolition; but the Wazlr now urged him to continue the 
work, saying that it must be carried through until the demolition 
was quite completed, lest the people should say ‘ one king built it, 
and another was not even capable of demolishing it.’ Now (as 
is well known) the Arch of this Hall was shattered by his miracle 
on the night of the birth of the Prophet; and this same passed 

1 As a matter of fact the Wazlr was Khalid the Barmecide : a Persian by origin. 
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as a mighty portent, and an irrefragable proof of the prophetic 
office of Muhammad our Prophet; and as long as this (shattered) 
arch shall stand, the testimony of the miracle cannot be ignored 
in the sight of men. Further it was thereby made known to all 
men that against him who had built this palace, and whose head 
when he stood there used to reach the roof thereof, one should 
arise to overthrow the family of this same man who had built this 
palace, and that the prophetic office of this last must needs be from 
God, and not a vain thing. «• 

At the present day the (ancient) city of Madain is in ruin. On 
the western river bank there is a (new) provincial capital built, but 
on the eastern side there are no (unruined) buildings standing, 
except the shrine of (the Prophet’s Companion) Salman the Per¬ 
sian, which is situated over against the Hall of the Chosroes. Now 
the wells in those parts—as is the case in Baghdad—had bitter 
brackish water, and, as a miracle performed by Salman, they 
report that when he died and his body came to be washed, the 
bucket fell down to the bottom of the well here, and no other 
bucket was to be had. Thereupon the water of this well rose up 
to its brim, and it became sweet, until, when they had finished the 
washing of the corpse, the water again sank back to its former 
place. It however remained sweet ever after, and except for this 
[it] well there is no other that has sweet water in all this region. 

MaTiadiyyah 1 . Of great saints there are buried here our 
master Ahmad the Great, and our master Abu-l-Wafa. 

The Tsa Canal. This was dug by ‘Isa, the son of the Caliph 
Mansur’s uncle Musa. It was taken from the Euphrates, and he 
laid out villages and farms along its bank, to the number of some 
seventy, ana their produce was abundant. The district called 
after the Caliph Mustansir, and the villages that lie on the side 
over against Baghdad, are watered by the tributaries of the ‘Isa 
Canal. Its revenues, with these dependencies, amount to 876,505 
dinars. 

Nahr Malik (The Royal Canal). Some say this was dug by 
King Solomon, others name Manuchihr the Pishdadian, others 
again Alexander the Great; but the true version is that Sapor, 
grandson of Darius, who is known as Sapor the Great, caused 
this canal to be made from the Euphrates (to the Tigris), and 
built villages on its banks. There are still here more than 
300 villages and farms, which give abundant'produce, and its 
revenues amount to 50,000 dinars. 

Nahrawan. A great town, and one of the Seven Cities of 
Arabian ‘Iraq. It is of the Third Clime, and stands on the bank 
of the Tamarrah Canal, which here takes the name of Nahrawan. 


1 A blank occurs after this name in the older MSS- The place is not apparently 
noticed by any other authority ; and as a matter of fapt Abu-l-Wafa died at Baghdad. 
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The town is now in ruins; and its territory is counted as part of 
the Jalula lands, being of the dependencies of Ba c quba. 

Nu c maniyyah. This is a provincial town, lying half way 
between Baghdad and Wasit. It stands on the Tigris bank, and 
it possesses many palm-groves. 

Nil. This is a district, and some villages are of its dependen¬ 
cies. It produces much corn, and its gardens and palm-groves 
are numerous. 

Hit. This> is a town, with a strong castle, standing on the 
western bank of the Euphrates. It has thirty villages and depen¬ 
dencies; and from Jubbah down to Hit, for 15 leagues the palm- 
groves are continuous. At Hit on both banks of the Euphrates 
there are gardens, also palm-groves here are numerous and the 
fruit produced is abundant. In the village of Jubbah, which is of 
its dependencies, the climate is temperate, whereby nuts and 
almonds, dates and oranges, grow together in every garden, as 
also [tv] other fruits of both cold and hot countries. In Hit, 
however, it is almost impossible to live on account of the evil 
smell of the bitumen spring. 

Wasit. This is a city built since the times of Islam. It is 
of the Third Clime, its longitude being 81° 30', and its latitude 
31 0 2of It was founded by (the great Omayyad viceroy) Haj- 
jaj in the year 83 (702), and lies on the Tigris, for the most part 
on the western bank. It has many palm-groves, and for this 
reason its climate is somewhat damp. Its revenues belong to the 
Treasury, and amount to 448,500 dinars. 
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Persian c Iraq : size, chief cities, frontiers and revenues. Isfahan, the four 
original villages. Climate and produce. The river Zandah-Rud. College 
of Sultan Muhammad, the Indian Idol. Evil ways of the Isfahanls. Tradition 
of the Prophet. The Eight Districts. Distances from Isfahan. Ray: anec¬ 
dotes. Foundation of Ray, its later history. The four districts of Ray and 
their villages. Shrine of Shah c Abd-al-AzIm: other saints buried here. 
Tib ran and Varamtn. Sultaniyyah, its foundation, made the capital. Dis¬ 
tances from Sultaniyyah. Qazvin. Traditions concerning this city. Foun¬ 
dation and early history. The three Citadels The walls. Other Traditions. 
Climate and produce. Sects. Saints and holy men buried in Qazvin. Adja¬ 
cent villages. Revenues 


SECTION 2. Describing the Province of Persian 'Iraq: and 
this province contains nine tumans 1 where there are forty cities. 
For the most part its climate is temperate, but some regions are 
colder and some hotter. Its frontiers lie contiguous with the 
following provinces: Adharbayjan, Kurdistan, Khuzistan, Fars, 
the Great Desert, Oumis and the Gllans. In length it is 160 
leagues from the river Safld Rud to Yazd, and in breadth it is 
100 leagues from the Gllan provinces to Khuzistan. Of old there 
were in (Persian) 'Iraq four notable cities ; as a poet has told in 
the following verses : 

Four cities there are in ' Iraq , and , by way of appraisement, 

Of each the length and breadth is a hundred {leagues'), by a 
hundred, and not less ; 

Isfahan, concerning which all people in the world are agreed 
That, in all Climes , there is no other city so great as this; 
Hamadan, in matter of climate , a place fit for kings, 

Than which in the whole world there is no pleasanter place; 
Qum which is relatively less than these, but which all the same. 
If it be not very good, is still not very bad ; 

But the mine of manhood, the quarry of munificence, and the 
king of cities 

Is Fay, the like of which is to be found nowhere else in the 
world. 

The revenues of the province of (Persian) 'Iraq in the year 
35 of the Khan! Era (a.d. 1335) amounted in sum total to 350,000 
(currency dinars), [t*.] But I have seen an account in the hand- 

1 Tiiman, meaning 10,000, here is used to denote a district that provided this 
number of men for the Mongol armies. 
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writing of my great-grandfather, the late Amln-ad-Dln Naslr 
Mustawfl, who was Accountant to the Treasury of c Iraq in the 
times of the Saljuqs, and according to this document Persian c Iraq 
in those days, paid in the currency of to-day, 25,200,00c) 1 and odd 
(currency dinars). At the present time, however, by reason of 
the quin of the country, this sum is reduced to what has been 
given above. 

Isfahan. This has two tumans (or districts), and they com¬ 
prise three cities, Isfahan, Flruzan and Farifaan. 

Isfahan is generally counted as of the Fourth Clime, though 
according to its latitude and longitude geographers would place 
it in the Third: for its longitude from the Fortunate Isles is 
76° 40', and its latitude is 32 0 25'. Originally there were four 
villages on its site, named Karran, Kushk, Jubarah and Dardasht. 
These, with their adjacent lands, had been established here, 
according to some, by King Tahmurath the Pishdadian, according 
to others by Jamshld, or by Alexander the Great. Then Kay 
Qubad, the first Kayanian king, made this his capital, and the 
number of the inhabitants so increased that they built villages 
outside, which by degrees coalesced and formed a great city. 
Rukn-ad-Dawlah, the Kuyid, gave Isfahan walls, and these in 
circuit measure 21,000 paces. It was built when the sign of 
Sagittarius was in the ascendant. The city has forty-four quarters 
and gates. Its climate is temperate; in summer and winter the 
heat or cold is never so excessive that anyone is kept from his 
business thereby. Earthquakes, or thunderbolts, or rains that 
cause damage, very seldom occur here. Its earth takes a long 
time before it causes any dead thing to disappear; and any grain, 
or the like, that the soil produces, comes well to,maturity, and 
for many years will not spoil. Chronic maladies and the plague 
are rare here. 

The Zandah-Rud river flows by outside the city on the south¬ 
western side, and from this canals are brought which pass through 
the town. The water of its wells is come to at a depth of from five 
to six ells ; and this water is nearly as good, for wholesomeness 
and taste, as the water of the river. Any seed that is brought 
hither from another country and sown here, for the most part 
will yield better fruit than in its own land, and the crop will 
in no case be less ; except it be the pomegranate, which does 
not ripen well here, and this is because the climate of Isfahan 
is too good, the pomegranate in fact only doing well [t°i] in a 
noisome climate. The price fixed for corn and other grain is 
here always moderate, and fruit is extremely cheap in the market. 
Wheat and other summer crops are excellent; fruit too is ex¬ 
tremely delicate, more particularly apples, quinces, BalkhI and 


Some MSS. give 1, 568,000 dinars. 
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'Othmanl pears, yellow plums and apricots. Water-melons are 
very sweet, and all these fruits, also, because of their sweetness, 
unless water be drunk with them, the stomach cannot easily digest. 
Also to eat much of them is unwholesome. The fruits from here 
are exported to India and to Greece. Isfahan has rich pasture 
lands, and ever}.' four-footed beast that is fattened here becpmes 
twice as strong as it would if fattened elsewhere. There are 
many meadow-lands too: and the extent of these is unrivalled. 
There are many good hunting-grounds also, as for example in 
the Gav Khan! marsh, where all kinds of game are found. 

In Isfahan are many colleges and Darvish-houses and pious 
foundations. Among these is the college where Sultan Mu¬ 
hammad the Saljuq is buried. In the Julbarah Quarter there is 
a stone of about 10,000 Mann- weight, which was originally the 
principal idol of India: the (Indians) would fain have bought 
this back for one-tenth its weight in pearls, but the Sultan 
would neither sell nor give it, but brought it hither, and, for the 
fame of Islam, had it laid as the threshold at the gate of this 
College. The people of Isfahan are fair-skinned, and they are 
courageous. The majority of the population is Sunni, of the 
ShafPite sect, and they perform their religious duties very exactly. 
Most of the time, however, these people do nothing but wrangle 
and dispute, and here never for a moment is the clash of opposing 
opinions absent. Hence, when these opposing opinions are rife, 
all the pleasant conditions of this city of Isfahan cannot com¬ 
pensate for the evil results of such strife: as a poet for example 
has said in these lines : 

Isfahan i§ a townlet full of good things. 

Naught is needful there save youth (to enfoy them). 

Everything here is good, except 

That there ought to be no Isfahanis therein. 

The poet Kamal-ad-Dln Isma'll Isfahan! further wrote these 
following verses : 

While Dardasht exists and Jubarah , 

There will be no lack of battling and slaughter ; [»•] 

0 Lord of the Seven Planets /—thither 
Do thou send a blood-thirsty army. 

Which shall make Dardasht a wilderness , 

And cause a stream of blood to flow down from Jubarah; 
And increase the number of people in both of them, 

And cut every one of them into two hundred pieces. 

A^Tradition of the Prophet, as reported by c Abd-Allah ibn 
Abbas, says that The Antichrist, coining forth from Yahudiyyah 
of Isfahan, will proceed to Kufah ; and there will go to meet him 
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people from Medina, and people from Sinai, and people from the 
Yamdn country, and people from Qasrotn. It was asked of him 
0 Prophet but what is Qazinn ? he answered : They arc a people 
who at the end of time will come forth zealously into the world, and . 
by their means God will bring back another people from infidelity 
to faj,th. 

The revenues of Isfahan belong to the Treasury, and in the 
year 35 of the Khan! Era (a.d. 1335) they amounted to 350,000 
(currency dinars). The territory of Isfahan comprises eight dis¬ 
tricts, with 400 villages, and there are besides this many cultivated 
lands that belong to these villages. The first district is Jay 1 , 
which lies immediately round the city, and comprises 75 villages. 
Of these Tihran, Marbanan and Jadvan are the most important, 
with Shahristan, which is now known as the New Town of Isfahan, 
and which, having been founded by Alexander the Great, was 
restored by King Firuz the Sassanian. The second district is 
that of Marbln which comprises 58 villages. The most important 
of these are Khuzan, Quritan, Ranan, and Andavaan; and in truth 
all this district is like a single garden from the mass of adjacent 
orchards and villages which lie one beyond the other: even as 
has been said in the couplet: 

Marbln is in truth a copy of the (Garden of) Iram 

A nd the sun is as like to it, as a Dirham is to a Dirham. 

In this district stands the castle which King Tahmurath the 
Demon-binder founded. It was called Atashgah (Place of Fire), 
and here Bahman son of Isfandiyar erected a P'ire-temple. The 
third district is Kararij, with 33 villages ; of these j:he largest are 
Dashtah, Ishkavand and F'lzadan 2 , and this district too is like one 
great garden from the mass of trees that surround all its villages. 
The fourth district is Qahab, containing 40 villages, of which the 
largest are Hafshubah, [<='] Razanan, and Oahjaristan. It gets 
its water from underground channels, and this is the origin of 
its name, for Qah-ab (means district of the Qah water-channels) 3 . 
The fifth district is that of Barkhuvar, and it contains 32 villages, 
of which the largest is the village of Jaz (Gez). This district (like 
Qahab) has its water from underground channels; while the other 
districts get theirs from the river Zindah-Rud. In this district, 
near the village of Jaz, King Bahman, son of Isfandiyar, built a 
Fire-temple. The sixth district is that of Lanjan ; it contains 
20 villages, of which the largest are Gavnan, Oahdarljan and 


1 For these districts and their villages, see Eastern Persian 'Iraq by General 
Sir A. Houlum-Schindler (1897), pp. 125, 126. 

2 Now apparently called Pldan or Pudan. 

3 The word Qah, which also occurs in the names of Qah-jaristan and Qah-darljan, 
means an underground water-channel in the Isfahan! dialect, being what in Persian 
is called a Kdriz, otherwise (Arabic) Qandt. 
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Gullshad. The seventh district is that of Baraan, with 80 villages, 
of which the largest are Askishan, Barsiyan, Ranln, Samnarat, 
Juzdan, Fasaran, Kuman, Kakh and Dadman, The eighth dis¬ 
trict is that of Rudasht, with 60 villages. Of this district Farifaan 
is the chief town, and the largest of its villages are Qulitan, Var- 
zanah, Askaran and Kumandan 1 . 

All these great hamlets, which are cited above as villages, are 
of a size that in other provinces would be called towns; for in each 
of these aforesaid villages there are upwards of a thousand houses, 
with markets, mosques, colleges and Darvlsh-houses, and each has 
its own bath-houses. The revenues of the districts of Isfahan 
amount to 500,000 (currency dinars). Among the best-known 
shrines of holy men is the tomb of Shaykh 'All Sahl Isfahanl. 

From Isfahan to the various other places in Persian 'Iraq the 
distances are according to what follows: Ardistan 34 leagues, 
Idhaj of Great Lur 45 leagues, Burujird of Little Lur 66 leagues, 
Jurbadaqan 31^ leagues, Dalljan 35 leagues, Ray 86 leagues, 
Firuzai; city 6 leagues, Savah 64 leagues, Sultaniyyah 106^ 
leagues, [or] Qazvin 92 leagues, Qum 52 leagues, Qumishah in 
Fars 14 leagues, Kashan 32 leagues, Karaj 45 leagues, Lurdagan 
of Great Lur 35 leagues, Natanz 21 leagues, Nayin 26 leagues, 
Nihavand 74 leagues, Hamadan 62 leagues, Yazd 62 leagues. 

FiruzSn. This is a city that stands on both banks of the 
river Zindah-Rud above Isfahan, being of the Third Clime. Its 
longitude from the Fortunate Isles is 86° 18', and its latitude 
north of the equator 32° 24'. It is now counted as part of Isfahan. 
It was founded by King Gayumarth. In climate and as to crops, 
fruits, production of cotton and other such like, also as regards 
the manners and customs and religion of its inhabitants, in all 
these matters it resembles Isfahan. Its revenues amount to 
134,500 (currency dinars). 

The tuman of Ray. Except for Ray there was in this district 
formerly no other great city ; but now that Ray is become a ruin 
Varamin has grown to be a city, and there are many other country 
towns, the mention of which wiil follow, each one of which has 
grown into a market-town. The revenues of Ray amounted to 
7,000,000 (currency dinars), and it was such an important place 
that in the early times (of Islam) 'Omar ibn Sa'd—on whom 
be the curse of God—was made governor here who afterwards, 
as is well known to all, was the cause of the death of the Com¬ 
mander of the Faithful, Husayn son of'All. 

Ray. Of the Fourth Clime, the Mother of the Cities of Iran, 
and for its antiquity also called ‘ the Shaykh of Cities.’ Its 
longitude from the Fortunate Isles is 76° 20', and its latitude 
north of the equator 35° 30'. Its climate is warm, for to the north 

1 Many of the names, in the foregoing lists are uncertain, as may be seen by the 
variants given in notes to the text. 
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it is closed in (by the mountains), and the air here is damp. Its 
water is not wholesome : and the plague appears here frequently; 
as indeed is referred to in these lines : 

One morning tide I saw in sleep the A ngel of Death 

Fleeing barefooted from the hand of the Plague of Ray ; 

' Said 1 1 What , thou also f ’ he replied 

‘ When Ray puts forth the hand 

What does poor Abu Yahya weigh at the foot of Ray V 

Of witticisms it is related, that a man of Isfahan and one from 
Ray were boasting one against the other, each declaring for the 
superiority of his native place. Said the Isfahan! 1 The earth 
of Isfahan [°r] will not, for thirty or forty years, disintegrate the 
body of a dead man (buried in it).’ The man of Ray responded 
1 The earth of Ray' keeps a dead man thirty or forty years 
(chaffering) giving and taking at the door of his shop and does 
not drive him away’;—and by this retort he silenced the Isfahan!. 

The town of Ray' was founded by the prophet Seth, son of 
Adam, and Hushang the Plshdadian added to its buildings, so 
that it became a great city. Then it fell to ruin, and Manuchihr, 
grandson of Farldun, rebuilt it, but again it became a ruin. In 
after time the Abbasid Caliph Mahd! restored its prosperity, 
making it a great city, so that it is said there were then 30,000 
mosques and 2750 minarets in Rayy and the circuit of its walls 
was 12,000 paces. It was built under the influence of the Sign 
of the Scorpion, and the people of the town quarrelled (once) 
over a stone so fiercely'' that more than 100,000 men at length 
met their death by violence, and devastation thus soon began 
to make its way into the state of the town; finally during the 
irruption of the Mongols it fell completely to ruin. Afterwards 
Malik Fakhr-ad-Dln of Ray, in the reign of Ghazan Khan, by 
Imperial command made a beginning of rebuilding the town, 
and brought some people back to inhabit it. The castle of 
Jabarak lies on the north side of Ray at the foot of the moun¬ 
tain, and the district of Qasran lies behind that mountain. There 
are other districts, as for example Marjaba and Qiha in the 
plain, and in total there are 360 villages belonging to Ray'. Of 
these are the village of Dulab, also Ousin, Oasran, Varsanln and 
Firuzram which was founded by King Firuz the Sassanian and 
is now called Firuzbaran. Then there are Varamin and Khavah, 
which are of the Bahnam and Sabur Qarj (districts), finally Quhah 
(or Quhad), Shandur 1 , Tihran and Firuzan, which last are the 
largest villages of the Ghar (district). 

Further, Ray is divided into four districts 2 . Of these the first 
is called the Bahnam district, in which are 60 villages, and of 

1 Possibly a mistake for Shanshat. 

2 This paragraph is found in some MSS. only, and repeals the foregoing. 
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these Varamln and Ivhavah are the largest. The second district 
is that of Sabur Qarj, in which are go villages, and of these the 
largest are Quhah (or Quhad), Shandur, and Ayvan-i-Kayf. The 
third [°i] district is that of Fashabuyah, in which are 30 villages, 
of which the largest are Kushk, c Al!-abad, Killn, Jirm and Quch 
Aghaz. The fourth district is called Ghar (the Cave). Now the 
reason of its being so named is that a certain descendant of the 
Imams, who was of the family of the (Seventh) Imam Musa-al- 
Kazim, was once being sought for in Ray that die might be 
slain; and he, fleeing from before those wicked men, came to 
a cave in the district of Jal Kuli, where he found shelter, and 
lay concealed from them. On this account, therefore, this district, 
in memory of the hiding of that holy man here, is at the present 
day called Ghar (the District of the Cave). There are here 
40 villages, and the largest of these are Tihran and the Mashhad 
(Shrine) of the Imamzadah Hasan ibn Hasan 1 who is known (by 
the title of) Jiyan: further the villages of Flruz Bahram and 
Dawlatabad. 

Corn and cotton grow well (in the Ray district), and give 
good returns. Abundance and cheapness are for the most part 
found here, while scarcity and dearness rarely befall, so that from 
this district corn and other provisions are exported to many 
other provinces. Of its fruits are the pomegranate, the pear, the 
c AbbasI (apple), and the peach, also excellent grapes: but over 
much eating of fruit there for travellers is not free from danger 
of fever. The population of Ray and its districts are, for the 
most part, Shfahs of the sect of the Twelve Imams: except for 
the people of the village of Quhad (or Quhah), and a few other 
places near by? who are (Sunni) Hanafites. The inhabitants of the 
surrounding districts speak of this place (in scorn) as Quhah-i- 
Kharan (that is to say, Quhah of the Asses). In Ray many of 
the Family of the Prophet are buried, also numerous saints and 
notable folk, as for instance Ibrahim Khawwas, Kisay the last of 
the Seven Quran Readers, Muhammad ibn al Hasan the juris¬ 
consult 2 , Hisham, the Shaykh Jamal-ad-Dln Abu-l-Futuh, and 
Javanmurd the Fuller. [= °] The revenues of this province, with 
the districts of the tuman, amount to 151,500 (currency) dinars. 

Tihran. This is a famous provincial city. Its climate is 
better than that of Ray; its products are similar to those of the 
aforesaid place, and of old its population was very much larger 
than it is now. 

1 Commonly called Shah c Abd-al- c AzIm, whose shrine is still the most popular 
sanctuary of Tihran. According to the Haft Iqlim (India Office MS. 724, folio 398 b), 
he was the son of Hasan (son of Zayd, son of Hasan, son of the Caliph C A 1 I), who was 
Amir of Medina in the time of the Caliph Mansur, and who died at Ray. The brother 
of this Hasan, an uncle therefore of Shah c Abd-al-Azmi, was the Alid chief Isma'il— 
surnamed Ad-Da'i-al-Kabir (the Great Missioner)—who, conjointly with his brothei 
aforesaid, ruled Tabaristan for many years. 

2 Ibn Khallikan, II. 237, 590. 
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Varamln. This of old times was a village, but now it has 
become a provincial city, being indeed the capital of the tuman 
of Ray. Its longitude from the Fortunate Isles is 77° 25', and 
its latitude north of the equator 35 0 29'. Its climate is better than 
that of Ray, and it produces cotton, and corn, and fruits, as the 
other town. Its population are Shfahs of the sect of the Twelve 
Imams, and in their manners they are extremely haughty. 

The tuman of Sultaniyyah, and of Qazvin. Formerly this 
tuman was kpown by the name of Qazvin; but now of late years, 
since the city of Sultaniyyah came to be founded, and has been 
made the capital of Iran, because of its pre-eminence it is better 
to give priority to the name of the latter city. This tuman com¬ 
prises nine cities. 

Sultaniyyah. Of the Fourth Clime, and a city built under 
Islam: its longitude from the Fortunate Isles is 84°, and its latitude 
north of the equator is 39°. The city was founded by Arghun Khan, 
grandson of Hulagu the Mongol, and his son Uljaytu Sultan com¬ 
pleted it, naming it Sultaniyyah after himself (he being the first of 
his family to call himself Sultan). It was built under the influence of 
the Sign of Leo. The walls which Arghun built were 12,000 paces 
in circuit, while those which Uljaytu Sultan planned, but because 
of his early death did not live to complete, were to have been 30,000 
paces round. In the centre stands a Castle built of cut stone, 
which is the tomb of Uljaytu Sultan; and there are many other 
buildings near by here, and the circuit of the Castle measures 
2000 paces. The climate of Sultaniyyah is rather cold: its water 
is taken from wells and underground channels, and is of a diges¬ 
tive quality. The wells are from two or three, up to ten, ells 
in depth. Districts, of both the hot region, and £he cold region, 
surround the town for the distance of a day’s journey; and every¬ 
thing that a man may need is found present here and in abund¬ 
ance, the pastures being extremely rich and numerous, also the 
hunting-grounds are well stocked. There are at the present time 
so many great buildihgs in Sultaniyyah, that, except for Tabriz, 
the like thereof is seen in no other city. People also have migrated 
hither from many other provinces, to settle in the (new) capital, 
being [«i] of all nations and sects, whereby the language spoken 
at present here is not uniform, though it is mainly a mixed 
dialect of Persian. The revenues of the district belong to the 
Treasury, and of late years when the royal camps were here, the 
sum amounted to 300,000 (currency dinars), but at other times 
it is only 200,000. The distances from Sultaniyyah to the various 
other towns of Persian c Iraq are as follows: to Abhar 9 leagues, 
to Andar of Tarum 10 leagues, to Isfahan 106 leagues, to Asad- 
abad 37 leagues, to Ray 50 leagues, to Zanjan 5 leagues, to 
Savah 42 leagues, to Sujas 5 leagues, to Qazvin 19 leagues, to 
Qum 54 leagues, to Kashan 74 leagues, to Hamadan 30 leagues, 
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to Yazd 145 leagues. And to other notable places in the Land of 
Iran the distances are after this wise: to Baghdad 118 leagues, to 
Guwashlr in Kirman 203 leagues, to Nlshapur in Khurasan 178 
leagues, to Herat in Khurasan 25 1 leagues, to Balkh in Khurasan 
304 leagues, to Marv in Khurasan 256 leagues, to Jurjan of 
Mazandaran 145 leagues, to Damghan in Qumis 110 leagues, to 
Lahijan in Jllan 44 leagues, to Tabriz in Adharbayjan 46 leagues, 
Qarabagh and Arran 72 leagues, and to Shiraz 176 leagues. 

Qazvln. Of the Fourth Clime, and its longitude from the 
Fortunate Isles is 85°, and its latitude north of the equator 36°. 
It was one of the frontier places, for they were ever fighting the 
Daylamites and the Mulhids (Assassins). There are many Tra¬ 
ditions that have come down to us concerning the excellencies 
of this land, and they are well known, being set forth by Rafi c I 
in his work called Tadwin J , and among them is one reported on 
the authority of Jabir ibn c Abd-Allah the Ansar!—whom may 
God accept—when the Prophet —peace be upon him and his 
family—said, Make holy war against Qazvln for verily it is one 
of the mightiest of the gates of Paradise; for which reason 
Qazvln is also surnamed the Bab-al-Jannah (Gate of Paradise). 
Although a detailed description of the town has been given in our 
History called the Gusidah for the sake of continuity a succinct 
account is added here. 

According to the Kitab-at-Tibydn Qazvln was founded by 
Shapur (Sapor I), son of Ardashlr Babakan, who gave it the name 
of Shad Shapur [»y], and apparently this was a large city, standing 
between the rivers Khar Rud and Abhar Rud. The mounds cover¬ 
ing its (ancient) walls may still be seen, and people still inhabit 
the village of«,Sarjah which was given its name by Ardashlr 
Babakan. As is well known, and explicitly stated in the Kitdb 
Tadzvin, the fortress of the Shahristan (or inner city) of Qazvln— 
which same is now a quarter in the middle of the city—was 
built by Sapor II, surnamed Dhu-l-Aktaf, and the date of its 
foundation was the month Ayyar (May)’ of the year of the 
Alexandrian era 463. The Sign of Gemini was in the ascendant 
when it was built: and the mounds covering its walls still 
remain. During the reign of the Caliph c Othman, his half 
brother on the mother’s side, Walld ibn c Uqbah the Omayyad 
(who was governor of Kufah), despatched Sa c id ibn al c As the 
Omayyad to set the affairs of this frontier country in order, 
and he then garrisoned the citadel of Qazvln, and this became 


1 See C. Brockelmann, Geschichte Jer Arabischen Litteratur (1898), I. 399: he 
died in 633 (1226). 

2 This chapter of the Guzuiah (Text, p. 829), in which Mustawfi describes his 
native city, has been translated with notes by M. Barbier de Meynard, in the Journal 
Asiatique for 1857, II. p. 257. The Kitab-at-Tibyan is by Ahmad ibn Abu c Abd- 
Allah. 
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the centre of the (new) town. Subsequently the Caliph Hadl, 
who was named Musa, built a second city near the first, and 
this was called Madinah Musa (the City of Musa); and at the 
same time his page Mubarak the Turk built a third city, which 
took the name of Mubarakabad. When Harun-ar-Rashid had 
become Caliph, the population of these three cities made com¬ 
plaint to him that they were ever invaded by the (heathen) 
Daylamites, and that being scattered they were always in a state 
of apprehension. For which reason he ordered the wall now to 
be begun, which afterwards surrounded the three cities with their 
suburbs ; though by reason of his early death this was not com¬ 
pleted in his reign, nor indeed till the time of the Caliph Mu c tazz, 
when in the year 254 (868) Musa ibn Buqa at length brought 
the construction of this town wall to a completion, settling other 
inhabitants within its circuit, so that it became a great city. 

Then afterwards the noble Sahib Ismah'l ibn ‘Abbad of Ray, 
who was Wazlr to Fakhr-ad-Dawlah the Buy id, again restored the 
walls of Qazvin in the year 373 (983), when ruin had begun to make 
way within their circuit: for he had read in the books of Tra¬ 
ditions (how the Prophet had said)— And there will be in latter 
days a city near unto the Day lam country called Qazvin, which 
same is a gate of the Gates of Paradise, and he who shall labour 
to rebuild its walls, even though it be but to the extent of a handful 
of clay, verily God will forgive him his sins both great and small. 
Furthermore he had read in the books of Traditions how the 
Omayyad Caliph ‘Omar ibn ‘Abd-al- c AzIz had reported (the Pro¬ 
phet to have said)— Two cities will be conquered by my people, one 
in the land of Day lam, that called Qazvin, the other in the Greek 
countries, that called Alexandria; [>*] verily he istlio watches on 
guard in one of these two cities, be it but for a day —and some 
authorities say be it but for a day and a night—assuredly he is 
worthy of Paradise. And the Caliph ‘Omar ibn c Abd-al-‘AzIz 
would then add the supplication—‘O God let me not die before 
thou hast permitted me to have, in one of these two cities, a house 
or an abode.’ The Wazlr Isma c Il ibn ‘Abbad therefore caused 
a great house to be built for himself in Qazvin in the quarter of 
Jawsaq, and to the present time this quarter goes by the name 
of Sahibabad. 

In the year 411 (1020) the walls of Qazvin again fell to ruin, 
after the insurrection which had broken out against Ibrahim ibn 
Marzuban the Daylamite, who was the maternal uncle of Majd- 
ad-Dawlah, son of Fakhr-ad-Dawlah the Euyid ; and this led to 
the repairs effected in the ruined portions of the wall by the Amir 
Abu ‘All Ja'farl. Again, in the year 572 (1176) Sadr-ad-Din 
Muhammad ibn ‘Abd-Allah Lik of Maraghah, the Wazlr (of Alp 
Arslan the Saljuq), ordered the walls to be restored, and faced 
them for the most part with burnt bricks, and of such bricks 
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constructed their battlements, on which occasion the overseer of 
the works was the Imam Jamal-ad-Dln Babuyah Raft'd. And 
finally these walls, the circuit of which measured 10,300 paces, 
not counting the semicircles of the towers, were laid in ruin 
during the invasion of the Mongols. 

The climate of Qazvln is temperate, and its water is obtained 
from underground channels. The city' has many gardens, and in 
the course of the year, once only, at the season of the floods, these 
come to be irrigated. They produce grapes, almonds and pis¬ 
tachios in abundant crops, and immediately after irrigation from 
the freshets they sow melons and water-melons, which ripen with¬ 
out any further watering, and their fruit is excellent. At most 
seasons both corn and grapes here are cheap, the bread is good, 
also fruits such as grapes and plums of excellent quality known as 
Busmuch (Lizards). The game-preserves and pastures are rich, 
more especial!)' in fodder for camels, which here is superior to 
elsewhere : whereby the camels of Qazvln are of higher price than 
camels from other lands. Three leagues distant from Qazvln 
is a spring, called Angul, and in the hot days of summer this 
spring is frozen over with ice, and if the weather be cool there 
is less ice. When in the town the store of ice fails, they get 
their need from here. 

The people of Qazvin are for the most part of the Shafi'ite 
sect, and in matters of religion they are extremely bigoted : there 
are also some Hanafites and Shl'ahs here: but as for the Mulhids 
(Assassins) in spite of their neighbourhood and propinquity to 
Qazvln the people here have never been taken by their heresy. 
In Qazvln is the shrine of Husayn, son of Imam c Ali ar-Rida 
whose father jwas Musa (al Kazim), also the tomb of one of the 
Companions of the Prophet. Further, many other famous saints 
lie buried here, as for example Khwajah Ahmad [ = 1] Ghazzali, 
Radi-ad-Dln TaliqanI, Abu Baler ShadanT, Ibrahim of Herat, 
Khayr-an-Nassaj of Samarrah, Ibn Majah the Traditionist, c Alak 
and Falak of Qazvln 1 , Nur-ad-Dln and Jamal-ad-Dln of Gilan, 
the Imam Rafu, with many others. The revenues of Qazvln 
belong to the Treasury: and on the Register the amount inscribed 
against this city is 55,000 (currency dinars). The territory of 
Qazvln comprises 300 villages, with their arable lands divided 
into eight districts. Among these are many notable hamlets, as 
for example Farisjln, Khiyarij, Qarlstan, Shal, Sagzabad, Siyah- 
clahan, Sumlqan, Shahr-Siyahak, Sharafabad, Farak, Marin and 
some others 2 . These outlying districts also pay (to the Trea¬ 
sury) a like sum of 55,000 (currency dinars). 

1 Ibn Khallikan, 11. 680. 

3 Most of these names are very uncertain, and they vary considerably in the MSS. 
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Abhar and the Day lam Country. Avah, Rudbat and Alamut, Hasan-i-Sabbah 
chief of the Assassins. Zanjan. Savail and the clried-up Lake, its fom 
districts. Sujifs* and the Tomb of Arghiin Khan. The city of SaturTq with 
its Lake and Palace. Sarjahan. The Tamm and Tahqan districts with their 
villages. Ivaghadh-Kunan, Paper-factory. Muzdaqan river and town. Qum 
and Kashan. Jurbadaqan and Queen Hum ay. Farahan and Kara], the 
pasture-lands of KTtu. Natan/, with its towns. Great Lur and Little Lur. 
Ramadan with its five districts. The two Kharraqans. Rudravar. Niha- 
vand and its thiee districts. Yazd and neighbouring towns 


Abhar. Of the Fourth Clime, in longitude 84° 30' and lati¬ 
tude 36° 40'. It was founded by Kay Khusraw, the son of Siya- 
wush. Afterwards Darius, son of Darius the Kayanian, built 
here a castle of clay bricks, and his brother Alexander the Great 
completed the same. On this earlier castle a second was founded 
by Baha-ad-Din Haydar, of the family of Nushtagm Shlrglr 
the Saljuq, which received the name of Haydariyyah. The 
circuit of the city walls measures 5550 paces. The climate is 
cold. Its water is from a river known by the name of the Abhar 
(Rud), which rises in the neighbourhood of Sultaniyyah, and 
which flows down towards QazvJn. Corn and fruit are plentiful 
here and of good quality, but the bread is vile, and but little 
cotton is grown. Of its fruits are the SijistanI pear, the plum 
known as Bu c All, and excellent cherries. The people are fair¬ 
skinned, and they are of the ShafTite sect In character, how¬ 
ever, they are too much given to obsequious flattery. Outside 
the city stands [■»•] the Shrine of Shaykh Abu Bakribn Tahir 
Tayyarof Abhar 1 . The district of Abhar comprises 25 villages, 
and the revenues of the town and district amount to the sum of 
14,000 (currency) dinars. 

Ashkur and Daylaman. These, with the Talish and Khar- 
raqan lands and Khastijan, are great districts lying between (Per¬ 
sian) Traq and Gilan, in a rugged mountain region. Each district 
is under the rule of its own governor, and each governor holds 
himself to be an independent king. The population are warlike 
and brave, but when they are abroad from their own country they 
become very craven. Being mountaineers, they pay little heed 
to religious matters, but for the most part incline to the Shfah 
and Isma c Ili sects. The climate here is cold, and the water is 
from springs and torrents coming down from the hills. The corn 


l. s. 


1 Died in 330 (9+2). 
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crops are very rich. Cotton and fruits are less in quantity, but 
sheep are plentifully reared, and game is abundant. Cattle- 
pasture is common and nutritious. 

Avah. Of the Fourth Clime: its longitude is 85° 55', and its 
latitude 34 0 40'. The name of its founder is unknown, but it was 
built when Virgo was in the ascendant. The circuit of its walls 
is near 5000 paces. Its climate is temperate, and its water is from 
the river Gavmaha (or Gavmasa), which flows along an aqueduct. 
In this town they leave water to be frozen in winter time, and 
this on more than one occasion, so that the ice sinks deep into 
the water. Then in summer they let this ice melt back into 
water, and when this is accomplished, even as deep down as the 
water has been previously frozen, the water in the pits remains 
perfectly clear for use as in other wells. Corn and cotton grow 
here well; but the bread is not very good, and of fruits only figs 
are excellent. The population are fair-skinned. They are of the 
sect of the Twelve Imams, and are exceedingly bigoted in that 
doctrine, being all of a mind in the matter. The revenues 
of this town belong to the Treasury, and they amount to 10,000 
dinars ; while from the surrounding districts, which comprise 
some 40 villages, the revenues come to 7000 dinars. Both this 
city and its district are counted as included in (the government 
of) Savah. 

Rudbar (the River-bed). This is the district through which 
the river Shahrud [m] takes its course, and hence its name. The 
district lies about six leagues distant north of Qazvln, and there 
are here some 50 impregnable and well-built castles, the strongest 
of which are Alamut, Maymun-Diz, and Lanbasar. The most 
famous of all, however, is Alamut, which was the chief strong¬ 
hold of the Assassins in Persia, where for 171 years they kept 
their power. This castle lies in the Fourth Clime; its longitude 
is 85 0 37', and latitude 36° 2T. It was built by Hasan Ad-Da c I- 
ila-al-Haqq, son of Zayd-al-Baqiri, in the year 246 (860), and 
in the year 483 (1090) Hasan-i-Sabbah (the Old Man of the 
Mountain) gained possession of it, and here preached his esoteric 
doctrines. Originally the name of this castle had been Aluh Amut, 
which means (in the Tabaristan dialect) 1 ‘the Nest of the Eagle 
wherein she teaches her young,’ and this in time came to be cor¬ 
rupted into Alamut. Further, (in the Abjad reckoning) the sum 
of the numerical values of the letters in the name Aluh Amut gives 
the year (483) in which Hasan-i-Sabbah became possessed of the 
castle; which same is a remarkable coincidence. In the year 654 
(1256), by command of Hulagu, the castle was razed to the 
ground. The Rudbar district, although for the most part of the hot 
country, still has so much of its adjacent lands of the cold country, 


1 See E. G. Browne, Literary History of Persia, II. 203. 
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that in two places which are so near together as to be within call of 
each other, in one they will be reaping the barley, while at the same 
time in the other it will be the season of barley sowing. Their 
crops are excellent, giving com and cotton, with grapes and other 
fruits of fine quality, and though the apple does not ripen well 
here, pears are not less good than in Isfahan Bread too is 
excellent. The people are in religion of the Isma'lli persuasion, 
and there is a sect called the Maraghiyan who claim connection 
with the sect of Mazdak. The people of Rudbar, however, all 
profess to be Moslems, and at the present day some part walk in 
the way of the faith. Its revenues amount to 8000 dinars. 

Zanjan. Of the Fourth Clime. Its longitude is 83° 40', and 
its latitude 36° 30'. It was founded by Ardashlr Babakan, who 
named it Shahln. The circuit of its walls was 10,000 paces, but 
they became ruined during the Mongol invasion. Its climate is 
cold, and its water is from the river (Zanjan Rud), which takes 
its name from the city, and which rising in the neighbourhood of 
Sultaniyyah flows out into the Safld Rud. There is also water 
from underground channels. The crops are mostly [tv] corn, but 
in the river-bed are melon grounds, and rice also is grown. There 
is no fruit, however, grown in the city and its neighbourhood, 
this being all brought in from the district of the Two Tarums. The 
people are in religion Sunnis, of the Shafi'ite sect. They are ex¬ 
tremely prone to jesting and mocking; further in the Suwar-al- 
Aqalhn it is added that they are very careless by nature. Their 
speech is a pure Pahlavl (dialect). Many tombs of saints and 
holy men may be seen in this city, as for instance the grave of 
the Shaykh AkhI Faraj of Zanjan, and of Ustad c Abd-al-Ghaffar 
Sakkak, and of c Isa Kashani, with others. The revenues belong 
to the Treasury; they amount to 12,000 dinars; and from its dis¬ 
trict, which comprises about a hundred villages, the revenues are 
counted as 8000 dinars; making a total of 20,000 for both city 
and district. 

Savah. This is of the Fourth Clime; its longitude is 85°, 
and its latitude 35°. It is a city built since Islam. Originally 
the site of Savah was a lake, but on the night of the birth of the 
Prophet Muhammad the water of this lake sank down under¬ 
ground—the same being a joyful portent. In that place they 
built this city, and the name of its builder is unknown, but it was 
founded when the Gemini were in the ascendant. Of late its walls 
having gone to ruin, the noble Khwajah Zahir-ad-Din c Ali, son 
of Malik Sharaf-ad-Din of Savah, has restored them, constructing 
the battlements and the face of the wall in burnt brick. The 
circuit of these walls is 8200 common ells. The noble Khwajah 
Shams-ad-Dln, son of the above, further has founded the village 
of Rudaban over against but in connection with the town, and 
has given it walls which enclose it within the city, the circuit of 
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these latter being near 4000 common ells. The climate of Savah 
is rather hot but fresh; its water comes from the Muzdaqan river 
and from underground channels. In Savah too, as in Avah, they 
leave water in pits to be frozen during the winter time, and then 
use the ice in the hot weather. The corn and cotton crops here 
are abundant; but the bread is not good. Of fruits figs, apples, 
quinces, the Murraq grapes, and the Khurramabad pomegranates 
all come to perfection. The population of the town is (Sunni) 
of the Shafi'ite sect, and they are very strenuous in the faith; but 
the people of all the other villages in the districts round—except 
only those of Alusjird, who are Sunnis—are Shfahs [ir] of the 
sect of the Twelve Imams. The revenue of these districts goes 
to the Treasury, and amounts to 25,000 dinars. 

The territory of Savah comprises four districts, including a 
total of 125 villages. The first district is that of Savah (town) 
with 46 villages, of which the largest are Khurramabad, Sara- 
shiyun, Tiriznahld, Varzanah, Anjllavand, and Taradjird. The 
second district is that of Avah (town) 1 , comprising 17 villages, of 
which the chief are Sar, Hamlrqan, Qutlugh Baligh, Nawdhar, 
Kuhandan, Abardiz, and Kasvah. The third district is that of 
Chahrud, with 25 villages, of which the largest are Khlv, Dastjird 
and Namah. The fourth district is that of Busin with 42 villages 
and the chief are Ravdan, Aznavah, Shamlram, Murraq, Dafas, 
and Khljln. The revenues of these districts amount to 45,000 
dinars. Neither the barley nor the straw of this region will fatten 
cattle: so much so that the saying goes ‘the straw of Qum is 
better than the barley of Savah.’ Of famous shrines here is the 
tomb of Shaykh 'Othman of Savah, and to the north outside the 
city lies the tomb of Ishaq, son of the Imam Musa-al-Kazim. 
Further, at a distance of four leagues to the westward of Savah, 
and in the Kharraqan district, stands the shrine, as is said, of 
the prophet Samuel. 

Sauj Bulagh (Cold Spring). This is a district which in Sal- 
juq times paid its revenues to Ray, but which the Mongols have 
separated therefrom. It has a fine climate, its water in greater 
part is from underground channels, fruit and corn are in abun¬ 
dance, and most of its bread is excellent. Its revenues amount 
to 12,000 dinars. Its people are mostly nomads, and as such are 
indifferent in religious matters. The principal villages here are 
Kharav, Najmabad and Sunqurabad. In Sunqurabad many Say- 
yids [it] of noble descent have their abode; but it is now gone 
to ruin. 

Sujas and Suhravard. These of old were two towns, 
but they were ruined during the Mongol invasion. At the 
present time both are reduced to the size of villages, to which 

1 See above, p. 66. The names of most of the villages of these four districts are 
uncertain, and the MSS. give numerous variants. 
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some other villages belong also, together with the districts of 
Jarud and Anjarud lying one day’s journey southward from 
Sultaniyyah. Sujas and Suhravard are of the Fourth Clime, 
lying in longitude 83° 2o', and in latitude 36°. Their district 
is of the cold region, corn and some little fruit growing here. 
There are more than one hundred villages round and about, for 
the most part settled by Mongols. The sepulchre of Arghun 
Khan was made in the mountain of Sujas, and according to 
Mongol custom, they concealed the place, making the whole 
mountain an inviolable Sanctuary {Qurngli), so that people could 
not without difficulty pass that way. Arghun’s daughter, Uljay 
Khatun, however, made manifest her father’s grave, founding 
a Darvlsh-house, and settling a community here. The people 
of Sujas and Suhravard are Sunnis of the sect of Abu Hanifah. 
In the Anjarud district is a city which the Mongols call Saturiq 1 : 
it stands on the summit of a hill and it was originally founded 
by King Kay Khusraw the Kayanian. In this town there is a 
great palace, in the court of which a spring gushes forth into a 
large tank, that is like a small lake for size, and no boatman has 
been able to plumb its depth. Two streams of water, each in 
power sufficient to turn a mill, continually flow away from this 
tank: but if they be dammed back the water in the tank no wise 
increases in level; and when the stoppage is removed the water 
again runs away as before: being at no season more or less in 
volume. This is a wonderful fact. This palace was restored 
by Abaqa Khan the Mongol, and in the neighbourhood there 
are excellent pasture grounds. Its revenues amount to 25,000 
dinars. 

Sarjahan. This was a castle that stood on "a hill that lay 
over against the district of the two Tarums, being five leagues 
distant to the eastward of Sultaniyyah. Some 50 villages were of 
its dependencies, but all were ruined during the Mongol invasion. 
Near here also is the village of Quhud, which the Mongols call 
Sain Qal c ah, and which is the chief of all those neighbouring 
hamlets. This place, by reason of its nearness to Sultaniyyah, 
is become a flourishing country. It is of the cold region, [%°] 
having corn and melon grounds, and as it lies on the great 
highroad, and has many outgoings to pay, all revenue to the 
Treasury is excused to it. 

The two Tarums. These are districts of the hot lands, lying 
to the north of Sultaniyyah, one day’s march distant. They 
produce excellent crops, and most of the fruit of Sultaniyyah 
comes from here. Formerly there was here a city called Flruzabad, 
which stood in Lower Tarum, being its capital. At the present 
time it is a complete ruin, and Andar in Upper Tarum has become 

1 Now known as Takht-i-Sulayman, see Sir H. Rawlinson, in Journal of R. Geogr. 
Soc. 1840, x. 65. 
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the chief city of these districts. Its longitude is 84°, and its lati¬ 
tude 36° 45'. The population is Sunni of the Shafi c ite sect. These 
two regions comprise five districts. First the district of Upper 
Tarum, which is that lying round Qal c ah Taj (the Crown Castle), 
and to it belong about one hundred villages ; of the most im¬ 
portant are Jazla, Shurzad, Daram, Hayat, Oalat, Razld and Shld. 
The second.district is that of Lower Tarum, to which appertain 
the lands round the castle of Shamlran : it includes some fifty 
villages with their farms, and the chief among them are Alun, 
Ivhawarnaq, Sharzurlard and Kalach. The third district is also of 
Low'er Tarum, being of the dependencies of the castle of Firdaws ; 
it has some twenty villages, of which the chief is Sarvan. The 
fourth disti'ict is that belonging to the two considerable villages 
Nisbar and Baridun, with eight other hamlets belonging thereto. 
The fifth district is that of Lower Dizabad, with twenty-five 
villages, of which the chief are Gulhar, Gulchln and Balhal. The 
revenues of these districts, which include the gardens of Qalat, 
Arad and Haykal 1 , amount to 64,000 dinars. 

Taliqan. A district of the cold region, lying to the east of 
Qazvin. Its longitude is 85°45', and its latitude 36° 10'. ■ It is 
of the mountain region, and there were many castles here, though 
but few villages. Its crops are corn with nuts and fruits in lesser 
quantity. The people declare themselves to be Sunnis in religion, 
but have leanings towards the Isma c IlI doctrines. Of its districts 
are Saranrud, Jarud, Quhpayah, Kan and Karkh, where there are 
many considerable hamlets. The revenues [11] of Taliqan with 
its districts amount to 10,000 dinars. 

Kaghadh-Kunan. This was a medium sized town, founded 
by the Amir Sllshud of Zanjan, who was maternal grandfather 
of Sharwin. It was given at first the name of Khunaj, but since 
they came to make excellent paper ( Kaghadh ) here, it has taken 
the name of Kaghadh-Kunan (the Paper-factory). It is now in 
ruins, being only of the size of a village. Its population are of 
the ShafFite sect. It has a cold climate, and its water is from 
springs that rise in the adjacent mountains, flowing down to the 
river Safld Rud. It produces no crops but cotton: and of its de¬ 
pendencies in former days were some 35 villages. It was ruined 
during the Mongol invasion, and now is a Mongol settlement, 
where they farm the lands, and the place is therefore known as 
Mughuliyyah. Of its dependencies are Hardaqan and Upper 
Dizabad, with some 70 other places, where further both cotton 
and fruits are cultivated. Th'e revenue of Kaghadh-Kunan and 
these dependencies amounts to 5000 dinars. 

Muzdaqan. A medium sized town of the Fourth Clime: in 
longitude,84° 50', and latitude 35°. The town is 3000 paces in 

1 The names of most of the villages above enumerated are uncertain, the MSS. 
giving many variants. 



circuit and its climate is rather cold. Its water is from the river 
which bears the same name as the town, and which flows down 
from the neighbourhood of Saman. The corn and grapes are 
excellent here, but other fruits are scarce. Its population are 
Sunnis of the Shafi'ite sect. The revenues of the town with its 
dependencies, which include 13 villages, amount to 10,000 dinars, 
and it is counted as of the Savah government. 

TIrak, Marjamnan, and Andijan 1 . Tlrak is a provincial 
town of the Fourth Clime, situated to the north of Abhar, with 
30 villages of its dependencies. It has a cold climate, but healthy, 
so that most of its population are long-lived. Its water is from 
springs in the neighbouring mountains, which flow down to the 
river Safld Rud. Its crops are grapes, corn and fruit of the cold 
region. Its people are Sunnis of the ShafFlte sect, and its revenues 
amount to 4000 dinars. Marjamnan and Andijan, with depen¬ 
dencies that include some 20 villages, are [iv] in climate and 
products similar to Tlrak; and the two places give revenues 
amounting to 6000 dinars: and of their revenues, together with 
those of Tlrak, one half goes to the Treasury of Oazvln, and the 
other half to the Treasury of the Two Tarums. 

Pushkil Darrah District. This lies to the east of Qazvln, 
and to the south of Taliqan. It comprises 40 villages. Its climate 
is temperate, and its streams come down from the neighbouring 
hills. The crops are corn, fruits and nuts, and its population is in 
character and creed similar to the people of Taliqan. Its revenues 
amount to 3000 dinars ; and formerly these were set apart for the 
endowment of the Mosque at Qazvln, but at the present time the 
Mongols have forcibly diverted it elsewhere. 

The tumans of Qum and Kashan. ® 

Qum is of the Fourth Clime, lying in longitude 85“ 15', and 
latitude 34° 45'. It was founded by Tahmurath, when the Sign 
of Gemini was in the ascendant, and the circuit of its walls is 
more than 10,000 paces, being it is said 40 paces in excess of the 
wall of Qazvln. Its climate is temperate, and its water is from 
the Jurbadaqan river. Here, as in Avah, they leave water in 
winter to freeze in pits, and in the hot season make use of it. 
The water of its wells is found some 15 ells down, and it is 
apt to be brackish. Of its crops are corn and cotton in consider¬ 
able quantities, and of its fruits there are excellent pomegranates, 
pistachios, water-melons and red figs. In this city also the cypress 
tree grows exceedingly well. The population are Sh! c ahs of the 
sect of the Twelve -Imams, being extremely bigoted. Much of 
the city is now in ruins, but its walls for the most part are still 
standing. Its revenues belong to the Treasury, and of the city 
with its dependencies these amount to 40,000 dinars. 

Kashan. Of the Fourth Clime, in longitude 86° 40'', and 
1 Readings uncertain. Andijan is mentioned by Yaqiit. 
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latitude 34 0 . The town was founded by the Princess Zubaydah, 
wife of Harun-ar-Rashld, when the Sign of Virgo was in the 
ascendant. Outside the town stands a castle built of clay bricks, 
called Fin. The climate of Kashan is warm, and its water is 
from underground channels coming, down from Fin, also from a 
stream that flows down from the Quhrud district, and Niyastar. 
In winter the cold is so intense that much ice is formed, and here 
too as in Avah the)- leave water to be frozen in pits, and then 
make use of the ice in the hot season. Its crops •■are of medium 
quality ; and of its fruits the best are grapes and water-melons. 
The population are of the Shi'ah [ia] sect, and most of them are 
philosophers by temperament and disposed to affability, so that 
ignorant and stupid persons arerai-e here. Of reptiles, scorpions 
are numerous, and very deadly, but they say that strangers 
are less likely than others to be stung. The revenues go to the 
Treasury. Of its dependencies are some 18 villages, mostly of 
considerable size. The population of this district are Sunnis. 
In its dependencies in the village of Oumsar excellent Hashish 
(Indian hemp) is grown. The revenues of the town with its depen¬ 
dencies amount to 117,000 dinars. 

Ardistan. A district containing near 50 villages and similar 
to Kashan in its crops. Here King Bahman son of Isfandiyar 
aforetimes built a Fire-temple. 

Tafrish. This is a district which is so situated that from all 
sides you must cross passes and descend thereto. It comprises 
some 13 villages of which Fam and Tarkhuran are the largest. 
Its climate is temperate, and its water is derived from springs 
and underground channels, which come in from the neighbouring 
hills. Its crcSps are corn, cotton and fruits, and for the most part 
provisions are cheap. The people are Shl'ahs of the sect of the 
Twelve Imams, and its revenues amount to 6000 dinars. 

Jurbadaqan. Of the Fourth Clime, in longitude 85° 32', and 
latitude 34°4o'. It was founded by Humay daughter of King 
Bahman the Kayanian, and was named Samrah after her, for at 
first Humay was called Samrah. Her daughter rebuilt the town, 
naming it Gulbadagan (the Home of Roses), which same the 
Arabs changed into the Arabic form of Jurbadaqan. Its climate 
is temperate, and its water is from the river that bears the same 
name as this town, and which thence flows down to Qum. Of its 
crops corn is the best. Most of its population are of the ShafTite 
sect. The district comprises some 50 villages, further both DalT- 
jan and Nimvar are of its dependencies. Its revenues amount 
to 42,000 dinars. 

Dalljan. Formerly a medium sized town, standing in longi¬ 
tude 85° 40) and latitude 33° 15', but at the present day it is in 
ruins. It has 20 villages of its dependencies, and its crops are 
like those of Jurbadaqan. 
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Zuvarah., Of the Fourth Clime, and lying on the border of 
the Great Desert. [vy| It was founded by Zuvarah brother of 
Rustam, son of Dastan (Zal), and 30 villages belong to it. Its 
revenues amount to 8000 dinars. 

Farahan. In this district are many notable villages, and its 
chief town is Dlh Saruq, which was founded by KingTahmurath: 
at the present time its largest villages are Zulfabad and Maslr. 
It lies in longitude 84° 20', and latitude 34 0 50'; the climate is 
temperate and water is obtained from underground channels. 
The chief crops are corn, cotton and grapes, with excellent fruits 
which are always of cheap price in this district. The population 
are Shi c ahs, of the sect of the Twelve Imams, and very bigoted. 
There is here a lake which the Mongols call Chaghan Naur (the 
Salt Lake): round it lie excellent hunting-grounds. The revenues 
of this district amount to 37,000 dinars. 

Karaj and the Karah-Rud District. Of the Fourth Clime, 
lying in longitude 84° 45' and latitude 34°. It was founded by 
Abu Dulaf c IjlI in the time of Harun-ar-Rashld. To the north 
lies the Rasmand mountain, and at its foot gushes forth a great 
spring called the spring of Kay Khusraw, round which extend 
broad pasture-lands, measuring six leagues by thirty leagues 
across, known as the Marghzar of Kltu (or Klsu). Here near 
by stands a strong castle, known as the Oafah Farzln. The 
revenues of the district amount to 11,000 dinars. 

Natanz. This is of the Fourth Clime. It is a medium sized 
town, with about 30 villages of its dependencies. Its revenues 
amount to 12,500 dinars. 

Namlsvar. Of the Fourth Clime. King Jamshld the Plsh- 
dadian founded it, and he built for himself here a lofty palace, 
the remains and ruins of which may still be seen. Further King 
Gushtasp erected here a Fire-temple. Its climate is good and, 
temperate, and in products and crops it resembles Natanz. 

Maravdln. A district with some 20 villages of its depen¬ 
dencies. Its revenues amount to 3200 dinars. 

Washaq 1 . This castle stands in the district of [v.] Natanz. 
Originally it was known by the name of Kamart; but when a 
certain Washaq became governor thereof, it took his name, and 
thus was called Washaq. The poet Najlb-ad-Dln ofjurbadaqan 
in reference to this has written the following couplet: 

But why so obstinate ? when every morn, at time of sun-rise, 
The sun’s foot strikes against a stone that is in Kamart,! 

Great Lur. This tuman is a considerable district to which 
also belong certain towns of the Shulistan district of Fars, also 

1 This, and the two previously named places, ate apparently not mentioned by 
other authorities. 
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Kardarkan with Quhpayah of Almastan are of its dependencies. 
Its revenues go to the Atabeg, and it is said that they amount 
to over a million dinars. What the Atabeg however pays over 
to the Mongol Treasury is only 91,000 dinars, and it is unknown 
what may be the sum derived by him from each particular 
district. 

Idaj. Of the Fourth Clime, and a small town of the hot 
country. Its climate is unhealthy, for it is shut in from the 
north, but its water is wholesome and good, for ft is only four 
leagues distant from tire Kuh-i-Barf (Snow mountain). 

c Aruj (or c Aruh). It is also known as Jabaliq, which is the 
city of Sus. This is a small town occupying both banks of the 
river, and having many gardens where oranges, citrons and lemons 
grow, also the trees of the hot lands in great abundance. 

Lurdagan. A small town, with a bad climate, and its water 
too is unwholesome. It produces fine crops of grapes. 

Little Lur. This tuman is a considerable district, the revenues 
of which are paid to the Atabeg, and are said to amount to a 
million dinars : of this sum only 91,000 dinars are paid over to 
the Mongol Treasury, as inscribed in the Registers. 

Burujird. Of the Fourth Clime; a large and spacious city, 
with two mosques, the old and the new. Its climate is moderately 
good, and its wine is excellent. Much saffron is grown here. 

Khurramabad. This was a fine town that is now in ruins. 
Dates grow here abundantly. 

Samsa 1 . A district that is counted as belonging to Mayirud. 
It has 30 villages, and there is [v\ ] here a castle named Diz-i- 
Siyah (Black Fort). 

Saymaraft. This was a fine town but it is now in ruins, and 
in all this mountain region it is only here that dates grow. 

Girdlakh. These are the winter quarters of Shuja c -ad-Dln 
Khurshld. 

Kurisht. This was formerly a large town, but it is now in 
ruins. 

The tuman of Hamadan comprises five cities. 

Hamadan. Of the Fourth Clime, in longitude 83°, and in 
latitude 35 0 10'. It was founded by King Jamshld the Pishdadian, 
when the Sign of the Ram was in the ascendant. There is here 
a fortress of unburnt bricks; it stands in the midst of the city, 
and is known as the Shahristan; it was built by King Darius, 
but for the most part it is now in ruins. Hamadan of old was a 
mighty city; and in the Kitab-i-Tabaqcit- it is even stated to 
have been two leagues across in the length. The Goldsmiths’ 
market stands on the site of what was. an ancient village, which 

1 Unknown. The MSS. give many variants. 

a Tabaqat-i-Hamadanl by Abu c Abd-Allah Muhammad ibn Sa c d the Amanuensis 
of Wiiqidi. 
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having gone to ruin Jamshld the Pishdadian rebuilt, giving its 
walls 12,000 paces in the circuit. The climate here is cold, the 
water is wholesome, and comes down from Mount Alvand. In 
the middle of the city too there are many springs, and in the 
Tabaqat already mentioned it is asserted that there are 1600 
and odd springs that flow down from the hills and into the city 
limits. The gardens are numerous, and fruit is extremely cheap 
here. Corn grows abundantly, but the bread is not good. Most 
of the people sere Mu'tazalites or Anthropomorphists. There 
are here many blessed shrines as for instance the tomb of Khajah 
Hafiz Abu-l- c AlS of Hamadan, and of Baba Tahir the Ecstatic, 
also of Shaykh c Ayn-al-Qudat and many others'. Its revenues 
go to the Treasury, and they amount to 105,000 dinars. Hamadan 
has five districts. The first is Farivar, which lies about the town 
[vr] for two leagues round, and it includes 75 villages ; of which 
the principal are Shahristan, Labjln, Fakhrabad, Qasimabad and 
Kushkbagh-. Further the district of Mashanrud, which is the 
equal of paradise, and the cynosure of the Chinese picture- 
palaces, is counted as part of Farivar, and it has 9 villages form¬ 
ing the like of but one garden, for it is impossible to say definitely 
which land belongs to which village, for all their gardens adjoin 
one to the other, and by reason of the thickness of the trees the 
sun cannot penetrate through them. This district of Mashanrud 
is two leagues in the length and half a league across, and it lies 
over against the city (of Hamadan). In the village of Mashan 
itself is the tomb of Abu Dajanah the Ansar!, one of the Com¬ 
panions of the Prophet. The second district is that of Azmavln, 
with 41 villages, of which the principal are Dlh Darucla, Aqa- 
abad, Tab c abad, Girdabad, Maramhan and Famltl.*' The third 
district is that of Sharahln, with 40 villages, of which the chief 
are Avarhan, Famarah, Kuinjan, Mlladjird, Astah and Ashud. 
The fourth district is that of A c lam, with 35 villages, of which 
the largest are Ashvand, Adman, Astavzan, Navar and Farukah. 
The fifth district is that of (the rivers) Sardrud and Barhandrud, 
which district has 21 villages, of which the principal are Kurka- 
hlrlyah and Plruz. The revenues of these five districts at the 
present day amount to 136,000 dinars. 

Asadabad. Of the Fourth Clime ; a small town with tem¬ 
perate climate. Its water is from Mount Alvand and from 
underground channels. It produces corn, cotton, grapes and 
other fruits. The population is fair-skinned. Its revenues amount 
to 15,000 [vr] dinars, and its district comprises 35 villages. 


' Baba Tahir died about 410 (1020); his Quatrains in dialect have been edited by 
E. Heron Allen. c Ayn-al-Qudat died 525 (1x31); see Ibn Khallikan, III. 459, 536. 

2 The names of these villages are uncertain, and vary considerably in the differ¬ 
ent MSS. 
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MajaTu and Tamsar 1 . These are places that have pasture- 
lands and excellent hunting-grounds. 

The two Kharraqans. These are two districts which com¬ 
prise 40 villages, lying in the Fourth Clime. The climate here is 
rather cold. The water is from springs rising in the neighbouring 
mountains; com and fruits are grown here, but there is little 
cotton. The principal villages are Abah, Ardan, Allshar, Gulchin, 
Tabashkarl, Tabarak, Alvlr and Sayfabad. The revenues amount 
to 9500 dinars. 

Darguzin. This formerly was merely a village of the A c lam 
district, but it has now become a provincial capital, and some other 
places are counted as of its dependencies. Its lands are fruitful. 
It has many gardens ; corn, cotton, grapes and other fruits grow 
here excellently. The population are Sunnis of the Shafi'ite 
sect, and very religious, being followers of the Shaykh-al-Islam 
Sharaf-ad-Dln of Darguzin—may God grant him length of life 
for the sake of all true Moslems. The revenues of Darguzin 
amount to 12,000 dinars. 

Rudravar. A provincial town, which, with others, namely 
Sakan, Tuvl and Dlh Sarkan, together with 70 villages, occupy 
five districts. Some other places are also counted as of the 
same, namely Hindrud, Sarkanrud, Karzanrud, LamjanrucI and 
Barzamhln. The climate is temperate, its waters come down 
from Mount Alvand. The lands are very fertile and much 
saffron is cultivated here, wherefrom the place is also known as 
Za'faranI (Saffron-country). Its revenues amount to 23,500 
dinars. 

Saman. f A large village in the district of the Two Khar¬ 
raqans. The climate is rather cold. Its river is from the moun¬ 
tain of the same name, and after it has joined the MuzdaqSn 
river this flows down to Savah. The crops are corn, grapes and 
some little fruit. Its revenues amount to 12,000 dinars, [vt] 

Shabdabhar and Fulah These are districts with some vil¬ 
lages belonging thereto. 

Nihavand. Of the Fourth Clime ; in longitude 83^ 15', and 
latitude 34°2o'. A medium sized town, with temperate climate, 
its water coming from Mount Alvand. There are here many 
gardens, and the land is fertile. The people for the most part 
are Kurds, being Shl'ahs of the sect of the Twelve Imams. Corn 
and grapes are excellent, and some cotton grows here, and there 
are near 100 villages in the country round, which are comprised in 
the three districts of Malair, Isfldhan and Jahuq. Its revenues 
amount to 37,000 dinars. There are here many nomads of the 
Kurdish horsemen, and these yearly pay 12,000 sheep as their 
contribution for revenue. 


1 Unknown. 



CHAPTER VIII 


Adharbayjan and its frontiers. Tabriz, its foundation, many earthquakes. 
Inner Wall and Gates. New quarters built by Ghazan Khan. Outer Wall 
and Gates. The subuib of Sham. The Great Mosque. Gardens and water¬ 
courses. Fruits. The Cemeteries and Shrines. The seven districts lound 
Tabriz. Ujan or Shahr-i-Islam : its pious foundations. Tasuj or Taruj. 
Ardabil: Shaykh Safl-ad-Din. The Ruyin Diz Castle. Khalkhal and 
Firuzabad. Hot and cold springs. The Shahrfid and Plshkin. districts. 
Castles and towns lying on Mount Sablan. Khoi and towns round the 
UnnTyah Lake. Sarav and Miyanij. Maraghah and its districts. The 
Observatory. Dili Khwaiqan and other towns. Marand and the Zaliibar 
liver. The Ivermes insect. Dizmar. The Khuda-Afarln bridge and the 
bridge built by Diya-al-Mulk over the Aras. Nakhchivan and Urdubad 


SECTION 3. Describing the province of Adharbayjan. This 
comprises nine tumans, with 27 cities. The most part thereof has 
a rather cold climate, but some little portion is temperate. Its 
frontiers extend to the provinces of Persian c Iraq, Mughan, Gur- 
jistan, Armenia and Kurdistan. In length from Bakuyah to 
Khalkhal it measures 95 leagues, and in breadth from Bajarvan 
to Mount Slna 5 5 leagues. The capital of Adharbayjan in former 
times was Maraghah: at the present day it is Tabriz, which 
same is the finest and largest city in all the land of Iran. The 
revenues of Adharbayjan in the days of the Saljuqs and Atabegs 
amounted to near 20,000,000 dinars of the money of the present 
time. 

The (district of the) tuman of Tabriz comprises three cities. 

Tabriz. This city is of the Fourth Clime ; and it was founded 
during the days of Islam, and it is as the Pole of Islam in Iran. 
Its longitude is 82°, and its latitude 38°. It was founded by the 
Lady Zubaydah, wife of the Caliph Harun-ar-Rashld, in the year 
175 (791). Sixty-nine years later, namely in the year 244 (858) 
and during the reign of the Caliph Mutawakkil, it was destroyed 
by an earthquake, but the Caliph forthwith caused it to be rebuilt. 
Then one hundred and ninety^ years later, namely on the 14th of 
Safar in the year 434 (4th October, 1042), it was again totally 
destroyed by an earthquake. Further the QadI Rukn-ad-Dln of 
Juvayn, in his Majmcf Arbab-al-Maslik x , asserts that the Astro¬ 
nomer Abu Tahir of Shiraz, being there present (in Tabriz) at 
this time, had foretold that on a certain night the city would be 
laid in ruins by an earthquake, and he had urged that the authori¬ 
ties should by force bring the people out of the city and encamp 

1 The text, probably in error, has Mulk for Maslik, and Khoi for Juvayn. See 
above, p. 14. 
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them in the plain, in order that they might not all be destroyed 
by the falling walls. His prediction came true, for the city in 
the very night he had indicated was completely ruined, and some 
40,000 men were killed in the disaster. Then the Amir Vah- 
sudhan ibn Muhammad ibn Rawwad al-Azdl, who was governor 
of the province on the part of the Caliph Qaim, in the year 435 
(1043) began to rebuild the city of Tabriz under the guidance of 
the aforesaid Astronomer, at the time when the Sign of the 
Scorpion was jn the ascendant. And this same Astronomer 
further asserted that for the future Tabriz would not again be 
laid in ruins by an earthquake, but rather would be in danger by 
flood of water. Now this same, up to the present date, during 
the three hundred [vi] years that have elapsed since his pre¬ 
diction, has proved to be perfectly true; for though the city has 
been many times visited by earthquakes these have caused no 
great ruin; and the reason would appear to be that there being 
now numerous underground water-channels carried through the 
subsoil, also many wells dug down into the same, the earth’s 
vent-holes are so opened, that its puissant vapours no longer 
are dangerously compressed, and therefore violent earthquakes 
do not occur. 

The circuit of the (inner) wall of Tabriz measures 6000 paces: 
and it is pierced by ten gates named as follows: the Ray Gate, 
the Castle Gate, the Sanjan (or Sanjaran) Gate, the Gate of the 
Archway (Xaq), the Darub Gate, the Cold-Stream Gate, the Dar- 
Dastl-Shah Gate, with the Gates of Narmiyan, Nawbarah, and 
Mawkilah, which last is a suburb. In Mongol times, when this 
city had become the capital of the kingdom, the population here 
greatly increased, and they began to build many houses outside 
the city limits, until at length at each gate there was a suburb, 
as great as the city itself had originally been. These suburbs 
therefore Ghazan Khan proceeded to surround by a (second) 
wall, which should encircle also all the gardens and their buildings, 
with the villages lying on Mount Valiyan and also at Sanjan : 
all these came to be included therein, though the wall was not 
completed on account of the death of Ghazan Khan. Its circuit 
mea_sured_25.ooo paces, and it had six gates, namely the Gates 
of Ujan, Ahar, and Shirvan, of (the river) Sard-Rud, of Sham 
and of (the river) Sarav-Rud. Near Tabriz, at a place below 
the city called Sham, which lay outside the (second) wall he 
had built, Ghazan Khan founded a suburb, and here for his 
own burial place he constructed lofty edifices the like of which 
are not to be seen throughout the whole of Iran. Then above 
the city, and on the flank of Mount Valiyan, but within the wall 
of Ghazan Khan, the Vazlr Rashld-ad-Dln built another suburb, 
which came to be known as the Rashid! quarter, and here he 
constructed many high and magnificent palaces. Later his son, 
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the Vazlr Muhammad Ghiyath-ad-Dln,enlarged his father’s build¬ 
ings here. The Vazlr Taj-ad-Dln c AlI Shah JilanI, outside the 
Narmiyan quarter in Tabriz, built a Friday Mosque, the court 
of which measured 250 [w] ells by 200 ells. A great hall was 
constructed for this mosque, greater even than that of the Palace 
of the Chosroes at Madain, but because they had built it in too 
great haste, it fell to the ground. As regards this mosque every 
effort was made for its magnificence, marble unstinted being used 
in its construction, but to describe it a'll would take too long a 
time 1 . 

At the present day in all the land of Iran there is no city with 
such large and magnificent buildings as are to be seen in Tabriz, 
and in its two suburbs. The city too has many gardens, and 
there is the river Mihran-Rud, which rises in Mount Sahand, 
further 900 and odd underground water-channels, that have been 
dug by rich folk, and all these irrigate the gardens, and yet they 
are not sufficient. The water of these channels, also that coming 
from the river, belongs to the state: all except that from the 
Zahid water-channel near the Ray gate, and the Za c faram channel, 
at the Narmiyan gate; with two-sixths of the water of the Rashid! 
channel which same runs in six conduits. The climate of Tabriz 
is rather cold: its water is wholesome, that of the river being 
better than the water from the underground channels, and this 
last better again than the well-water. In Tabriz itself water is 
found in the wells at a depth of 30 ells more or less; in the Sham 
suburb it occurs at 10 ells, but in the Rashid! quarter it is 
only reached at 70 ells. Tabriz grows corn with other grain 
crops, and beans, of the utmost excellence. Fruit here is good, 
plentiful ancj, cheap, more particularly pears, of the kinds called 
Tukhm-Khalafi and Payghambari, also Salat! apples, Hulwani 
and Tukhm-Ahmad plums, Raziql and MalikI grapes, and those 
small in size and of the kind called Tabarzad (sugar-candy): 
further YaqutI, MalikI, and Majd-ad-Dlnl melons; and the yellow 
plums of Tabriz are not to be matched elsewhere. The people 
here are fair-skinned and handsome: but proud and boastful in 
bearing. Most are Sunnis of the ShafFite sect: but men of other 
sects and religions are numerous. Also in this city men of 
pleasure are very elegant, witty and handsome, whereby, as the 
saying is, ‘ The Old are more attractive than the Young.’ Rich 
and poor alike occupy themselves with business, wherefore most 
people in these parts are become opulent. In companionship 
and friendship, however, they are very untrustworthy. Hence 
the following quatrain: 

The Tabrtzi is of that nature that he can never become a 
sincere friend , 


1 This mosque is described by Chardin, Voyages (ed. by Langles, 1811), n. '323—324. 
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A ll the world is as the kernel, while he is the (rough) husk; 
He whom in friendship thou findest not to be sincere. 

Though he be an {utter') stranger, be sure that he is a Tabrizi 
by nature {if not by birth), [ya] 

This our Master Humam-ad-Dln answered in the following 
quatrain: 

Tabriz is good, and all that comes from thence is good, 

It is they who are the kernel , do not imagine them to be {rough) 
husks ; 

With those of an inimical temper they are not in harmony, 

For never can an angel be the friend of demons. 

Further I too have composed the following two quatrains : 

Tabriz is like paradise, and its people pure 
Like the mirror that is clear op all stain of rust, 

Thou sayest that they arc not sincere in their friendship. 

But the mirror only can give back what it reflects. 

And again : 

Tabriz is paradise and its people are like Houris, 

Houris by inclination arc averse from evil-doers: 

They do not mingle with nobodies and nonentities. 

For a stink and perfume will not combine. 

In Tabriz wine-bibbers go about with shameless effrontery, 
and this condition is an evil state that infames the good name of 
the city. The cemeteries lie dispersed in various directions: 
namely in the Surkhab, Jarandab, Kajll, Sham, Mcjunt Valiyan, 
Siyaran and other quarters; and in these cemeteries may be 
found many blessed graves, as for example that of the Faqih 
(Jurisconsult) Zahid, of Imam Ja'dah, of Ibrahim Kuwahan, of 
Baba Faraj and of Baba Hasan, of Khwajah Diya-ad-Din, of 
Kamallni and Balini of Tabriz, of Hasan Bulghari, and of the 
Shavkh Nur-ad-Din Samaristani 1 . Then in the Poets’ Grave¬ 
yard, at Surkhab, lie buried Anvarl and Khaqani, Zahir-ad-Din 
of Faryab and Shams-ad-Din of Sujas, Falaki of Shirvan and 
other poets. In the village of Dih Kajujan is the tomb of 
Khwajah Muhammad Kajujani, and in Dih Shadabad lies Pir- 
i-Shlrvan, and many other saints. Of the Companions of the 
Prophet there is on Mount Sahand the tomb of the Arab general 
Usamah ibn Shurayk, while on the bank of the river Sarav-Rud 
is the grave of Abu-l-Muhjan the Kurd, and in the cemetery by 
the river Sard-Rud is the shrine of Qays. In the Bavll-Rud 
cemetery is the shrine of c Ajal the brother of Hamzah (the 


1 For all these see thfe India Office Catalogue of Persian MSS. by Ethel: Haft 
I:film. Col. 476, Nos. 1309 to 1313. 
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Prophet’s Uncle), in the Surkhab cemetery the tomb of Umayyah 
ibn c Amr ibn Umayyah, and besides there are many other graves 
of holy men, throughout the city, and its neighbourhood, the full 
recital of which would be wearisome. 

The revenues of the city go to the Treasury, and in the year 40 
of the KhanI Era (a.d. 1341) these amounted to 8,705,000 dinars, 
as inscribed in the registers. Tabriz has seven districts. The 
first [v^] is that on the river Mihran-Rud, and it lies to the east¬ 
ward of the city, at a distance of 5 leagues from 'che town gates. 
Kand-Rud, Isfanj and Sa c dabad are its largest villages. The 
second is the Sard-Rud district, occupying a plain lying to 
the south-west of the city and one league distant. Here the 
villages of the Sard-Rud and the gardens of the city are con¬ 
tinuous, most of the lands being so intermingled that it is 
impossible to distinguish what gardens belong to which village. 
Excellent fruit is grown here ; and its chief villages are Sardast, 
Dusht, Julandaraq, Alghanbadar, Kajabad and Lakdaraj. The 
plain here grows corn, and the water of the Sarav-Rud inundates 
its arable lands. The third district is that of the famous Bavll- 
Rud, lying in the angle to the south-west, 4 leagues distant from 
the city, and a most delightful land. It is indeed all one garden, 
that cancels all mention of Sughd (Sogdiana) round Samar- 
qand, or of the Ghawtah round Damascus, emulating the Shi c b 
Bavvan Valley(in Fars) and theMashan-Rud district of Hamadan. 
It comprises 25 villages of which the largest are Bavll, Khurshah, 
Milan and Askunah. The fourth district is that of Arunaq lying 
to the westward of the city : beginning at 3 leagues distant, and 
extending for a space of 15 leagues, its breadth being 5 leagues. 
It gives excellent crops, and for their corn, grapes and fruit all 
the districts round Tabriz depend on its harvests. It comprises 
30 villages, for the most part so large as to be each like a provin¬ 
cial town, amongst which are Sanar and Sanast, Salsurud, Dabi- 
ghan, Kuzah-Kunan (the Potteries), Sufiyan with some others. 
The fifth district is that of Rudqab, lying at the back of the 
Surkhab mountain, one league to the north of the city, and 
extending thence for 4 leagues. It is extremely fertile in corn 
growing, and there 10 Mann -weight of meal produces 16 Mann- 
weight of bread. There are here near 40 villages, of which Rud- 
Hind, Saru, Alanjiq and Ufarld are the largest. The sixth district 
is that of Khanum-Rud. The seventh is called Badustan, which 
lies also to the north of the city, behind the Rudqab [a-] district. 
It comprises 30 villages, of which the largest are Madargav and 
Urishaq. 

The revenues of these districts amount to 100,000 dinars and 
a fraction : and the places called Ahjum (or Injuham), that are 
situated in these districts, and which are pious foundations, de¬ 
pendent on the private property of Ghazan Khan, these are 
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assessed at 185,000 dinars. The total revenue of the province 
amounts to 275,000 dinars, and including revenue due to the 
Treasury from the city, the amount is 1,150,000 dinars. The 
distances from Tabriz to the various places in Adharbayjan are 
as follows; to Ujan SJeagues; to Ardabll 30; to Ushnuyah 30; 
to Urmiyah 24; to Ahar 14; to Plshkln 18 ; to Khoi 20; to 
Salmas 18, but going round by Maraghah it is 26 leagues ; to 
Sarav 20 ; to Maraghah 20 ; to Dih-Khwarqan 8; to Marand 15 ; 
andjastly to-Nakhchivan 24 leagues. 

Ujan (Awjan). Of the Fourth Clime. In the old registers 
it is counted as of the Mihran-Rud district (of Tabriz), but this 
is incorrect. It was founded by Blzhan son of Giv son of Gudarz 
(in the time of king Kay Khusraw. (Of late years) Ghazan Khan 
rebuilt it, and surrounded it with a wall constructed of mortared 
stone, renaming it Shahr-i-Islam (Islam City), and making it 
temporarily his capital. The circuit of this wall was 3000 paces. 
Its climate is cold : water comes from the Sahand mountain, 
and its lands produce corn and beans, but fruit and cotton are 
not grown. The population, who are fair-skinned, are of the 
ShafFite sect, and there is here a community of Christians. Its 
revenues, which belong to the Treasury, amount to 10,000 dinars. 
Its farms, many of which lie in the tract called Hukam, are very 
fertile, giving excellent corn crops. Their harvests, together with 
the produce (of the lands round) the town, all belong to the 
foundation for charitable bequests, which Ghazan Khan instituted; 
and these lands include several other great villages of parts ad¬ 
jacent, as for instance Sarman and Janqan. 

Tasuj (or Taruj). A provincial town lying two marches to 
the west of Tabriz, and situated on the north side^>f the Chlchast 
(Urmiyah) Lake. It has many gardens, and fruit there is good 
and plentiful: it is warmer than Tabriz, and by reason of its 
nearness to the Lake it is damp. Its water is from a stream [a\] 
coming down from the mountains there: also from wells. The 
people are of a mixed race, being Turks and Tajiks (Persians). 
Its revenues amount to about 5000 dinars as on the registers: 
and this sum has_ been made over to the charitable foundations 
instituted by the Il-Khan Abu Sa c Id. 

In the Ardabll tuman there are two cities: Ardabll and 
Khalkhal. 

Ardabll. Of the Fourth Clime, its longitude being 82° 20', 
and its latitude 38°. It was founded by Kay Kaus son of 
Siyawush the Kayanian, and it stands at the foot of Mount 
Sablan. Its climate is extremely cold; hence corn cannot all 
be ground in the same year in which it is sown, and some re¬ 
mains for the next year; and except for wheat, no other grain 
is grown here. Its water is from streams coming down from 
, Mount Sablan: and it is most digestible, for which reason the 
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people here are great eaters. Most of the population are of the 
Shafi'ite sect, being followers of the Shaykh Safl-ad-Dln 1 2 . The 
district comprises about 100 villages, all of the cold region. On 
the summit of Mount Sablan was a strong castle called Diz 
Bahman or RuyTn Diz: and in the Shah Namah 3 it is related 
that when Kay Khusraw and Fariburz were fighting together for 
the sovereignty, it was agreed that it should belong to him who 
took this castle. Now Fariburz failed to conquer it; but Kay 
Khusraw did take it into his possession so the sovereignty came 
to him. This castle is now a ruin. (The Castle of) Diz Shldan, 
where was the stronghold of Babak-i-Khurram-Dln, lies in the 
mountains near Ardabll on the Jllan frontier. The revenues of 
Ardabll amount to 85,000 dinars, as inscribed on the registers. 

Khalkhal. This was formerly a fair sized town, it is now 
but a village, with about a hundred hamlets belonging thereto. 
Round and about are four districts: and these are Khamidah- 
Bll, Sajasrud, Anjllabad and Mlsjin. In former days the city of 
Flruzabad, which stood at the summit of the Bardallz pass, was 
the residence of the governor of the province; and the governors 
here have the name of Aqajariyan. [ac] After Flruzabad had 
gone to ruin, Khalkhal became the seat of government: but now 
this too has become a ruin. In this district, near the village of 
Dih Kuyl, there is a valley, and on the sunny side of this valley 
there rises a spring the water of which during the whole summer is 
frozen over with ice ; while on the shady side (of the same valley), 
which is called Qazhavanah Yasar, there is another spring the 
water of vvhich (is so hot that it) will boil an egg. One league 
distant from Khalkhal stands a mountain, the side of which is 
perpendicular tind like a wall, being about 200 ells in height. At 
its summit there projects a crag from the mountain peak, some 
15 ells in height, and on this peak there is a spring that never 
ceases to pour forth water, sufficient to turn two mills, and the 
irrigation of the fields of Khalkhal is all derived from this source. 
In its neighbourhood are excellent pasture lands, and indeed 
here the clotted-milk (called Mast) is so thick that it has to be 
cut with a knife, as though it were cheese. The hunting-grounds 
too are numerous, and well stocked with game, which same is 
always in fat condition. The revenues of Khalkhal amount to 
30,000 dinars. 

Darmarzln. A district with a hundred villages, of which 
the most considerable are Qul, Jamku and Zahr. Its revenues 
amount to 29,000 dinars on the registers. 

1 Safi-ad-Dm (Abu-l-Fath Ishaq), who died in 735 (1335), was a descendant in 
the twenty-first generation of the Seventh Imam, Musa-al-fcazim, and became the 
ancestor of the Safavi kings of Persia. See Haft Iqlim, Col. 478, No. 1359 of the 
India Office Catalogue of Persian MSS- 

2 Shah Namah , Mohl, 11. 436. 
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Shahrud. A district that adjoins that of the Talish districts: 
comprising some 30 villages, of which the largest are Shal, Kalur, 
Hims, Darud and Kllvan. It has a temperate climate, rather 
warm, producing excellent corn, though but little fruit. The 
people profess to be of the ShafFite sect, but in truth they have 
no faith, being an irreligious folk. The revenues amount to 
10,000 dinars as given on the registers. 

The tuman of Plshkin (or Mishkin) comprises seven cities, 
namely: Plshkin, Khiyav, Anad, Arjaq, Ahar, Takalafah and 
Kalanbar 1 . 

Plshkin. This is of the Fourth Clime: its longitude is 82° 20', 
and its latitude 37°40'. Originally it bore the name of Varavl, 
but after Plshkin the Georgian had come to be governor there, 
it was called after his name. The climate is rather damp, for the 
reason that [av] Mount Sablan, lying to the south of it, keeps off 
the sun. Its water is from that mountain’s streams. Corn and 
fruit grow here abundantly. The people are of the ShafFite 
sect, some being Hanafites, with a few Shfahs. The revenues 
amount to 5200 dinars: and the district is apportioned among 
military fief-holds, some five tumans (50,000 men) being allocated 
here. 

Anad and Arjaq. These are two provincial towns lying to 
the south-west of Mount Sablan. Anad was founded by Flruz 
son of Yazdagird the Sassanian. Originally it was called Shadan, 
or else Shad-Flruz. Arjaq was built by Qubad son of this Flruz. 
The climate of both towns is temperate: the water is from 
streams rising in Mount Sablan, and there are numerous excellent 
gardens, where fruits and grapes and melons and^nuts in quan¬ 
tities grow. Some 20 villages lie near and about, the revenues 
amounting to 7000 dinars. 

Ahar. This is a small town with a cold climate, taking its 
water from a river called after the town, which rises in Mount 
Ashkanbar. There are also wells, and underground water-chan¬ 
nels for the town. The crops are corn and a little fruit. The 
people are of the ShafFite sect. The revenues belong to the 
Treasury, producing about 10,000 dinars assessed on the crops. 
The district comprises some 20 villages, and these further are 
assessed at about 5000 dinars. 

Takalafah. This was a provincial town, but is now in ruins. 
Its lands produced corn, for they were very fertile. 

Khiyav. Also a provincial town, lying to the south-west of 
Mount Sablan, and as Sablan protects it from the north, its 
climate is warm. Its water is from that mountain’s streams : it 
has few gardens, and its crop is in the main corn. Its people 
for the most part are boot-makers and cloth-workers. The 
■ revenues amount to 2000 dinars. 

1 These names have many variants in the MSS. 
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Daravard. This of old was a provincial town, but now it is 
merely (the name of) a district, where certain of the Mongols 
have their winter-quarters. It produces corn, cotton and rice. 

Qal c ah Kahran (Kahran Castle). This formerly was a strong 
castle, but it is now in ruins. Its lands produce corn and good 
cotton [a*]. 

Kalanbar 1 . A provincial town, that stands in the middle of 
a forest and among great mountains. There is here a strong 
castle, at the base of which flows a river. Its climate'is temperate. 
It takes its water from the aforesaid river, and its crops produce 
corn, fruits and grapes. The population are mixed Turk and 
Talish tribes, being of the Shafi'ite sect. Its revenues amount 
to the sum of 3000 dinars, as inscribed in the registers. 

Kilan Faslun. A district that comprises some 50 villages 
of the Talish country: but the people here are so godless in 
belief that, but for the name, they are scarcely human beings. 
Excellent crops of corn, cotton and rice are raised here. 

Murdan Naqim. A district, of which the largest villages 
are those of KavanI, Kalalah and Jirm. They produce fine 
crops of corn, grapes and other fruit: and many of the lands lie 
along the bank of the river Aras. The revenues amount to 
8700 dinars. 

Naw Diz (New Fort) 2 . A castle that is now in ruins, stand¬ 
ing on the summit of a hill, at the foot of which flows the Ahar 
river. Some 20 villages are of its dependencies, of which the 
chief are Hul, Bui and Plinduvan : Hul being the residence of 
the governor; where too there are preserved certain relics of the 
Prophet Muhammad, that are most impressive. The climate here 
is rather warm? Its water is from the Ahar river, also from wells: 
its crops are corn, cotton and rice, also there are many gardens 
which produce excellent fruit, such as grapes. Its revenues amount 
to 11,000 dinars. In the registers this district goes by the name 
of Buluk Inju. 

Yaft (Maft, or Baft). A district with some 20 villages, lying- 
in the midst of a forest. Its climate is warm, and it produces 
corn, with some fruit, its revenues amounting to 4000 dinars. 

The Khuvl (Khoi) tuman comprises four towns, Khoi, Salmas, 
Urmlyah and Ushnuyah. 

Khoi. Of the Fourth Clime, in longitude 79 0 40', and latitude 
37 0 40'. A medium-sized town, being 6500 paces in circuit, [a °] 
Its climate is rather warm, its water coming from the Salmas 
hills, and the streams flowing down to the Aras. It has many 
gardens, and the like of its grapes and Payghambari pears, for 
sweetness and size and flavour, is found nowhere else. Its people 
are fair-skinned, being of Chinese (Khitay) descent, and very good 

1 Or Kalantar. Many variants for this and the following places. 

2 Yaqut says that he had visited it. 
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looking; for which reason Khoi is known as the Turk country of 
Iran. There are near 80 villages of its dependencies, of which 
Khirs and Badhalabad are the best known: and the revenues 
amount to 53,000 dinars. 

Salmas. Of the Fourth Clime, in longitude 79 0 14', and lati¬ 
tude 37 0 40 ': a large town. Its walls had fallen into ruin, but 
the Vazlr Taj-ad-Dln c AlI Shah Tabriz! 1 restored them and their 
circuit is 8000 paces. It has a rather cold climate. Its water 
is from streams that come down from the Kurdistan hills, and 
flow out to the Chlchast (Urmlyah) Lake. It has many gardens, 
producing excellent fruit such as grapes : and good wheat with 
other grain crops are grown here. The people are Sunnis, and 
very religious. They are ever at war with the neighbouring 
Kurds, for quarrels are perpetual between the two peoples, being 
so to speak the natural state, and a hereditary condition, hence 
peace is never made between them. The revenues amount to 
39,000 dinars. 

Urmlyah. Of the Fourth Clime, in longitude 79 0 45', and 
latitude 37 0 45'. It is a great city, being 10,000 paces in circuit, 
standing on the shore of the Chlchast Lake. Its climate is warm 
and rather damp: its water is taken from springs that rise in the 
hills, and they flow down into the Lake. It has large gardens, 
which produce the grape of most excellent quality called Khuluql, 
and the Payghambarl pear, and yellow plums. The people of 
Tabriz have a saying, in their Turkish dialect, referring to the 
first mentioned fruit, for if they meet a handsome man in ragged 
clothes, they speak of him as ‘ Khuluqi grapes in a torn basket.’ 
The inhabitants for the most part are of the Sunni sect. Of its 
dependencies are 120 [ai] villages, and their farms are extremely 
productive. The revenues amount to 74,000 dinars. 

Ushnuyah. A medium-sized town, standing among the hills 
one march to the south-west of Urmlyah. Its climate is better 
than that of Urmlyah; its water is taken from streams that rise 
in the hills round. Its lands produce corn and other cereals, also 
grapes. Most of the population are Sunnis. Of its dependencies 
are 120 villages, the lands of which are very productive. The 
revenues amount to 19,300 dinars. 

Sarav (Sarah, Sarat or Sarab), in the tuman of the same 
name, is a city of medium size, situated in the Fourth Clime, and 
lying to the south-east of Mount Sablan. Its climate is cold, and 
it takes its water from the river which is called after the name 
of the town, and which, rising in Mount Sablan, flows out into 
the Chlchast Lake. Its crops of corn and other cereals are 
abundant, but grapes and fruits are less plentiful. The popu¬ 
lation is fair-skinned. They are of the Sunni sect, and noted 


1 Vazlr of Ghazan Khan, he died in 724 (1.524). 
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as gluttons. In the dependencies are about a hundred villages; 
and there are four districts, namely Ravand, Darand, Baraghush 
and Saqhar, whose farms produce excellent corn. The revenues 
amount to 81,000 dinars. 

Miyanij and Garmrud. Miyanij was formerly a considerable 
town, but is now of the size of a village, with a few dependencies. 
Its climate is warm and damp, and there are gnats in quantities. 
Garmrud is the name of a district, comprising about a hundred 
villages, with a better climate than that of Miyanij. Corn, cotton, 
rice, grapes and other fruits grow here: also cereals. Its chief 
streams rise in the neighbouring hills, and their flood-waters flow 
out to the Safld Rud. The population is fair-skinned and of the 
Turk race. Its revenues amount to 25,800 dinars. 

The Maraghah tuman includes four cities, Maraghah, Basava, 
Dih-Khwarqan and Milan, [ay] 

Maraghah. Of the Fourth Clime, in longitude 82° 70', and 
latitude_37° 20'. It is a large town, and formerly was the capital 
city of Adharbayjan. Its climate is temperate, but rather damp, 
for the reason that Mount Sahand shelters it on the north 
side. It has many gardens, and its water is from the Safi river, 
which rises in Mount Sahand, and flows out to the Chlchast 
Lake. Its lands produce corn, cotton, grapes and other fruits, 
and for the most part the prices here are cheap. There are 
six districts round Maraghah, namely Sarajiin, Niyajun, Daraj- 
Rud, Hasht-Rud and Gavduk : further, Bihistan, Anguran and 
Valavran are of its dependencies. The people here are fair¬ 
skinned, and of Turk race, and for the most part are of the Hana- 
fite sect. They speak a Pahlavl (Persian dialect) mixed with 
Arabic. Tht? revenues belong to the Treasury, and amount to 
70,000 dinars, while from the aforesaid districts the amount is 
185,500 dinars. Outside Maraghah NasIr-ad-Dln of Tus, the 
Astronomer, built an Observatory, by order of Hulagu Khan 1 , 
but this now is in ruins. 

Basava (or Pasava). A small town, and its streams come 
down from the neighbouring hills, flowing out to the Chlchast 
Lake. Its lands produce corn, grapes and some other fruits ; its 
revenues amounting to 25,000 dinars. 

Dih Khwarqan. A small town, having a temperate climate. 
Its water is from Mount Sahand, and there are numerous gardens. 
The grapes here are beyond compare : corn, cotton and fruits of 
all kinds grow excellently. The population are fair-skinned, and 
follow the sect of Imam Shafi c I. Eight districts surround the 
town, and the revenues amount to 23,600 dinars. 

Nilan (or Laylan). A small town with many gardens. Corn, 
cotton, grapes and much fruit come from here ; its water is from 

1 Described by General H. Schindler in the Berlin Zeitsihrift fib- Erdkitnde, 1883. 
p. 338, where a plan is given. 
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the Jaghtu river and from wells. The population is of Turk race, 
and they follow the Hanafite sect. The revenues amount to 
10,000 dinars. 

The Marand tuman [aa] has many districts of its depend¬ 
encies. 

Marand. Of the Fourth Clime, in longitude Si° 55', and lati¬ 
tude 37 0 59'. It was a large town, the walls having been 8000 paces 
in circuit: but at the present time only about half of the place is 
standing. The climate is temperate, and its water is from the 
Zalubar river 3 . Corn, cotton and other cereals grow here: also 
grapes and fruit: of which the peach and the plum are above all 
excellent. Of the neighbourhood are some 60 villages, having 
fine crops and fertile lands. In the plains to the south of Marand 
the Oirmiz 2 insect is found : this can only be obtained during 
a single week during the summer season, and if the insect be 
not taken then, it makes a hole (in its cocoon) and flies away. 
The revenues of Marand and its dependencies amount to 24,000 
dinars. 

Dizmar. A district to the north of Tabriz, comprising some 
50 villages, more or less, of which the largest are called Duzal, 
Kurdasht, Qulan, Harar, Khur and Athaq 3 . The climate is tem¬ 
perate though rather warm, and for water a stream comes down 
from the hills, its flood-waters going to join the Aras river. The 
crops consist of corn, cotton and fruit of all kinds ; all these will 
grow here in greater abundance than elsewhere, and early vege¬ 
tables for Tabriz are brought in from this district. The revenues 
amount to 40,800 dinars. 

Zangiyan. To this belong several villages, but all are now 
counted as part of Murdan Naqlm. In the neighbourhood is the 
Bridge of Khuda Afarin (Praise be to God) over the Aras river, 
which was built in the year 15 (636) by Bakr ibn c Abd-Allah, one 
of the Companions of the Prophet. 

Rivaz 4 . A market town having many gardens ; its crops 
are corn, grapes and fruit; and especially excellent is the white 
apple grown here, called Qibll. Its revenues amount to 3000 
dinars. 

Karkar 5 . A market town: its crops are corn, cotton [ai], 
grapes and other fruit. Near it stands the bridge over the Aras, 

3 Variant, possibly, Zunuz, the present name of the lower reach of the Marand 
liver; its upper part is now called the Zilbar. 

2 Which gave the Crimson- dye, before the importation of cochineal from America. 
Ruy Gonzales de Clavijo the Spanish ambassador to Timur, who passed through this 
district on the 13th May, 1404, notices as found here ‘ el cremesin conque se tifie la 
seda.’ The insect is the Kermes ilicis . 

3 Names uncertain, many variants. 

4 Uncertain, many variants. Possibly Rivan for Erivan. 

5 Variant Karkaz, and possibly identical with Hisar Kami (through a clerical 
error) mentioned by c Ali of Yazcl, who describes the bridge as built by the son of Malik 
Shah’s Vazlr the Nizam-al-Mulk. Yaqut gives the reading Karkar. 
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built by Diya-al-Mulk Nakhchivan!, which is one of the finest 
buildings due to private beneficence. 

The Nakhchivan tuman comprises five towns. 

Nakhchivan. Of the Fourth Clime, in longitude 80° 5 s' an d 
latitude 33°4o'. The town was built by Bahram Chubln, and 
is a fine place: and may be indeed called ‘ the world picture ’ 
{Naqsh-i-Jcihari). Most of its buildings are of burnt brick: its 
crops are corn, cotton, grapes and some fruit. The population 
is fair-skinned, and they are of the sect of Shafi'i. In the neigh¬ 
bourhood stand many strong castles, among the rest Alanjiq, 
Surmarl, Taghmar and Faghan. Its revenues amount to 113,000 
dinars. 

Ajnan (Akhban or Ajfan). This place is also known as 
Kar-khanah (the Workshop) because there is here a copper 
mine. 

Urdubad. A provincial town with fine gardens, growing ex¬ 
cellent grapes, corn and cotton. Its streams come down from 
Mount Quban, and its flood-wa'ters flow out to the Aras river. 

Azad. A small town. Its crops are corn, cotton and grapes 
in abundance, and the wine made here is famous. Its river comes 
down from Mount Quban, and flows into the Aras. The popu¬ 
lation are fair-skinned; but of cruel nature. The revenues 
amount to 18,300 dinars. 

Makuyah. A castle in the cleft of a rock, and at the foot 
lies a village, which stands in the shade till mid-day, being under 
its shadow. In this place lives the Chief Priest, whom they call 
the Marjanltha 1 . 

1 There are jpany variants: and there is piobably some confusion between the 
Hebrew words Margantthd, a Pearl (i.e. Prince, chief), and Margalvtha , the title 
given to the Chief of the Captivity. Maku (as the name is now pronounced) was 
famous in the last century as the place of imprisonment (about 1849) of the Bab. 
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Frontiers of Arran and Mughan. The Miighan province: the poisonous 
Hyssop. Bajarvan and the Rock of Moses. Barzand, built by Afshin. 
Hamshalirah and the Shah Naniah . The Arran province. Baylaqan and 
Ganjah. The piovince of Shlrvan. Bakuyah and Shamakhi. The Rock 
of Moses. The Gushtasfl district. Georgia (Gurjislan) and Abkhasia 
(Abkhaz). Ani and Tifiis. The province of Asia Minor (Rum). Tradition 
of the Prophet: its frontiers. Slvas. Er2erum, the Church and Mosque. 
Aqsara. Antioch. Avnlk and its castle. Divrigl. Samsun. Shimshat, * 
tomb of Safwan the Companion of the Piopbet. c Ammuriyah (Amorion). 

The Church at Qaliqala. Qara-Hisar. Qumyah (Iconium): the Castle, 

Wall and Ditch: Tomb of Jalal-ad-Dm Riirm. Qaysariyah ([Caesarea 
Mazaka) : Bath of Plmy : Shrine of Muhammad Hanahyyah. Malady ah : 
Ptolemy, author of the Almagest. Other Fortresses. Little Armenia and 
Sis. GreateiJ Armenia. Akhlat. Alataq: Palace of Arghiin. Malazjird. 

Van and Vastan 

SECTION 4. Describing the provinces of Arran and Mughan. 
The climate of these provinces is warm, and rather damp. The 
boundaries march with Armenia, Sfrwvan, Adharbayjan and the 
Caspian. Their revenues in the times of the Atabegs amounted 
to more than 3,000,000 dinars of the present currency; but at this 
day the sum on the registers is only 303,000 dinars. 

Mughan. The province of Mughan extends from the pass 
p. ] called Sang-bar-Sang (Stone upon Stone), which lies over 
against the Plshkln tuman, to the banks of the Aras riven 
Throughout the whole of this land, from whatsoever place it is im¬ 
possible to perceive Mount Sablan, in autumn, the herbage of the 
hyssop ( Dirmanah ) is poisonous, and cattle which eat of it perish. 
In spring-time it is less poisonous, though to any hungry beast 
that eats the same it is somewhat more injurious than ordinary 
fodder. In all places from which Mount Sablan is visible, the 
hyssop fodder is there entirely innoxious. 

Bajarvan. Of the Fourth Clime, in longitude 83° 59' and 
latitude 38°. This originally was the chief town of Mughan, but 
it is now in ruins, and is only of the size of a populous village. 
According to Ibn Khurdadbih what is related in the Quran 
(ch. XVIII. vv. 59 to 73) concerning Moses and Khidr (Elias) — 
from the verse beginning Remember when Moses said to his ser¬ 
vant:—I will not stop till I reach the confluence of the two Seas, or 
for years will I journey on: —down to the verse— Then they went 
on till they met a youth , and he slew him. Moses said — Hast, thou 
slam him who is free from guilt of blood? Now hast thou wrought 
a grievous thing, —(all this took place in Mughan and Shlrvan), 
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for the Rock is the rock of Shirvan, and the Sea is the Caspian 
Sea, and the Village is the hamlet of Bajarvan ; and the servant 
whom (Khidr) killed was slain in the village of Khayzan. In the 
Suwar-al-Aqalim however the Rock of Moses is said to exist in 
Antioch, while in the Commentaries of the Quran the incident 
aforesaid is stated to have taken place at the Confluence of the 
two Seas (beyond the Pillars of Hercules): this last being indeed 
the true identification. The climate of Bajarvan is somewhat 
warm; its streams come down from hills in its outskirts: and the 
produce is corn only. 

Barzand. Of the Fourth Clime, lying in longitude 83° 59' 
and latitude 3 f 49'. A medium-sized town. It fell to ruin and 
then was rebuilt by Afshln, the page of the Abbasid Caliph 
Mu c tasim, and Afshln made it his residence (when governor here). 
At the present day it is once more in ruins, and become merely 
of the size of a populous village. It has a warm climate; it is 
watered from wells, its lands are productive and corn is grown. 

Pllsuvar. Of the Fifth Clime. It was built by an Amir of 
the Buyids,whose name was Pilah Suvar, which signifies [<u]‘Great 
Horseman.’ It is now of the size of a mere village. Its water 
is from the Bajarvan river; and corn is its chief crop. 

Mahmudabad. This stands in the Gavbarl plain, beside the 
(Caspian) sea. It was built by Ghazan Khan the Mongol, and it 
is of the Fifth Clime. 

Hamshahrah. Of the Fifth Clime, and above the shore of 
the Caspian, from which it stands two leagues distant. Originally 
it was called Abar Shahrah, and Farhad son of Gudarz lived 
here, who is identified with Nebuchadnezzar, and of whom Fir- 
daws! spea*ks in connection with this place in the verse (of the 
Shah-Ndmali) 

When Farhad chose Abar Shahrah , 

He, by his warring, deprived the world of light 1 . 

The Arran province is the land ‘Between the Rivers,’ namely 
from the bank of the Aras (Araxes) to the river Kur (Cyrus). 

Baylaqan. Of the Fifth Clime, in longitude 83° 32'and latitude 
39° 55'. It was founded by Qubad son of Firuz the Sassanian. 
It is now in ruins. Most of its houses were built of burnt 
brick. It has a warm climate, and for crops produces excellent 
corn, rice in the husk, cotton and cereals. 

Barda c . Of the Fifth Clime, in longitude 88° and latitude 
40° 20'. It was founded by Alexander the Great, and restored 
by Qubad, son of Firuz the Sassanian. It was a large town o 

1 These verses are not apparently to be found in the texts of the Shah-Namah pub 
lished by Turner-Macan, Mohl or Vullers. Farhad son of Gudarz is the well-knowi 
hero so often mentioned during the long reign of Kay Kails (of. Shah-Hamah , Mohl’ 
translation, I. 431). 
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considerable wealth, and there were in it numerous fine buildings. 
Much fruit is produced, and more especially the filberts and chest¬ 
nuts here are celebrated for being finer than elsewhere. Its water 
is from a stream known as the Tartar river. 

Ganjah. Of the Fifth Clime, in longitude 83° and latitude 
40° 34k This is a town built since Islam, having been founded 
in the year 39 (659). It is a fine city and very productive, and 
hence it is thus mentioned in the verse : 

Several cities in Iran are more opulent than many others , 
Richer and more productive , by reason of climate and soil, [hr] 
Of these is Ganjah , so full of treasure , in Arran , Isfahan in 
c Iraq, 

In Khurasan Marv and Tits, in Rum (Asia Minor) Aq 
Sardy. 

HIrak (or Slrak). This district forms the summer quarters 
of Barda c , it being a most pleasant and fertile place, with running 
streams, rich pasture-lands and excellent hunting-grounds. The 
people of Barda c go thither in the hot season, spending their winter 
in the city. 

Section 5. Concerning the lands of Shlrvan and Gushtasfi, 

The Shlrvan country extends from the bank of the Kur 
(Cyrus) river to Darband of the Gate of Gates. The revenues 
thereof during the days of the Khans of Shlrvan amounted to 
one million dinars of the money of our time ; but at present, all 
that is inscribed on the registers is 113,000 dinars. Further in the 
matter of the military fiefs there are many of these in the divers 
districts. 

Bakuyah. Of the Fifth Clime, in latitude 84° 3o'*and longi¬ 
tude 40° 30'. Its climate is warm, and its crops are for the most 
part corn. 

Shamakhi. The chief city of Shlrvan, of the Fifth Clime, 
in longitude 84° 30' and latitude 40° 39'. It was built by king 
Anushirvan the Just. Its climate is warm, and more healthy 
than other places of the province. According to I bn Khurdad- 
bih the Rock of Moses and the Fountain of Life were to be found 
here, but in other books they are said to stand near the Con¬ 
fluence of the two Seas 1 . 

Qabalah. Of the Fifth Clime, lying near Darband 2 . It was 
built by king Qubad the Sassanian. It produces excellent silk, 
also corn and other cereals. 

FIruzabad or FIruzqubad. . Yaqut mentions this as a pro¬ 
vincial town lying near Darband. It has a good climate and 
many pleasant places lie near by. 

Shabiran. Built by king Anflshirvan. Its climate is warm, 

1 Quran, xvm. 62 and see above, p. 91. 

2 Not far from the river Kur, according to C AU of Yazd. 
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but the water here is unwholesome. It has good crops of corn 
and other cereals. 

Gushtasfi. This district lies along the coast of the Caspian, 
having been laid out by king Gushtasf son of Luhrasp. He dug 
a great canal from the rivers Kur and [<ir] Aras, and from this 
water-channels were taken with numerous villages lying upon 
their banks. The crops are corn and rice, with some little cotton 
and fruit. Its population is fair-skinned, and follow the sect of 
the Imam Shafi c I; speaking a Pahlavl dialect that is near akin 
to the language of Gllan. The revenues in former days, before 
the Mongol invasion, amounted to a million dinars of the present 
currency, but in these days the sum is only 118,500 dinars. There 
are here many military fiefs, which have been granted in divers 
parts of the district. 

Section 6 . Concerning the lands of Gurjistan (Georgia) and 
Abkhaz (Abkhasia). 

There are five towns here, and the climate is cold. The frontiers 
of these districts march with the provinces of Arran, Armenia and 
Asia Minor; and the revenues in the times of their native kings 
amounted to near five million dinars of the present currency; 
but in our times the government only obtains 1,202,000 dinars. 
The capital of the district of Georgia and Abkhasia is the city 
of Tiflis. 

Alan. This district lies in the Fifth Clime, under longitude 
88° and latitude 40°. It was laid out by king Flruz the Sas- 
sanian, and its climate is excellent, being rather cold. Its streams 
come down from mountains that are spurs of the Alburz (Cau¬ 
casus) ran^e, and they flow into the river Kur. Its crops are corn 
and_fruit. ' 

Am. Of the Fifth Clime, in longitude 79°, and latitude 41 °. 
Its climate is cold ; the crops being corn and some little fruit. 

Tiflis. Of the Fifth Clime, in longitude 83°, and latitude 48°. 
It stands in a valley, one side of which is a spur (of the neigh¬ 
bouring) mountain, and the river Kur flows through the midst of 
the city. The houses, lying along the'river banks, are so built that 
the roofs of one row form the pavement of the street for the next 
row above. There are here many baths, in which fountains of 
natural hot water rise up, and hence no fires are needed here to 
heat the same. The corn crops are excellent, and there is also 
some little fruit. 

Khanan 1 . This is a strongly built castle, crowning a high hill, 
that lies on the frontier of Arran. 

Qars. Yaqut [«] reports this to be a small town, lying two 
days’ march from Tiflis. It has a good climate, with excellent 
corn crops, its soil being very fertile. 

1 Name uncertain, may be Jaban, Khaban, or Hayan, etc. 
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Section 7. Concerning places in the kingdom of Rum (Asia 
Minor) 1 . 

There are here about sixty towns. The climate is cold. The 
learned of old named Rum ‘the debaucher of Cities,’ and a-Tra¬ 
dition of the Prophet is warranty thereto, for verily he said Rum, 
none that is innocent enters here. Further it is stated by Ibn 
Khurdadbih, and other learned persons, that when the Romans 
destroyed Jerusalem and carried away captive the inhabitants, 
Allah became wroth with them, and made habitual the carrying 
away therefrom captives and prisoners. Hence from that time 
forth of a surety no day passes, but what, during it, a prisoner is 
borne away captive from Rum to other lands. The writer of the 
present work further adds that this is even so at the present day; 
also again, by reason ofour wicked lives, many captives are borne 
away from the lands of Iran into Rum ; and the Quran (ch. XXVIII. 
v. 59) confirms this by the verse We too did not destroy the 
villages , except when the people thereof were unrighteous —Verily 
we seek refuge with Allah from His wrath. 

The frontiers of the province of Rum march with Georgia, 
Armenia, Sis (Little Armenia), Syria and the Mediterranean. Its 
revenues at the present day amount to 3,300,000 dinars, as set 
down in the registers; but during the times of the Saljuqs they 
were in excess of fifteen million dinars of the present currency. 
In this province Sivas is at the present time the largest city. 

Sivas. Of the Fifth Clime, in longitude 71° 32', and latitude 
39° 20'. At the present time its walls are in ruin, but these were 
originally built by c Ala-ad-Dln the Saljuq of squared stones. The 
climate here is cold. Crops of corn, fruits and cotton are raised, 
and the wool of Sivas, which is so renowned, comes from the 
district. 

Abulustan. A medium-sized town of the Fifth Clime. 

Anqurah (Angora). Of the Fourth Clime, in longitude 73°, 
and latitude 38°. Its climate is somewhat cold, and the crops are 
corn, fruit and cotton. 

, Arzanjan. Of the Fourth Clime, in longitude 74 0 , and lati¬ 
tude 39 0 . Its buildings were restored by Sultan [«u] c Ala-ad-Dln 
the Saljuq; the wall being rebuilt of squared masonry. The 
climate is excellent; the river Euphrates flows past the town. 
The crops are corn, fruit, cotton and grapes in plenty. Its 
revenues amount to 332,500 dinars. 

Arzan-ar-Rum (Erzerum). Of the Fourth Clime, in longi¬ 
tude 76°, and latitude 39 0 40'. There is here a Church, which 

1 The information contained in this Section must have been copied by Mustawfi 
from some writer unknown to us, who had described Asia Minor as it existed under 
the rule of the later Saljuqs of Rum, whose power came to an end in 700 (1300). 
When Mustawfi was writing the country had already been divided up among the ten 
Turkoman Amirs. See Lands of the Kastern Caliphate , pp. 142 to 145. 
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same is the greatest in all that land. It has an immense dome, 
measuring 50 ells in diameter ; and it is said that part of the 
vault of this same dome fell down on the very night of the birth 
of the Prophet, and how often soever they tried to rebuild it, they 
could never accomplish it, for again it would fall down. Over 
against this Church stands a Mosque, built as to' length and 
breadth in the likeness of the Ka c bah of Mecca. It is called the 
Ka c bah Model. The revenues of this place amount to 22,000 
dinars. 

Arak 1 . A medium-sized town, taking its water from the 
Euphrates. The climate is cold, and the crops are corn with 
little fruit. The revenues amount to 10,700 dinars. 

Irmanak. Of old this was a large city, but now it is only a 
provincial town. Its revenues amount to 7000 dinars. 

Aqsang 1 . A small town, whose revenues amount to 5000 
dinars. 

Aqsara. Of the Fourth Clime, in longitude 68°, and latitude 
38°. It was built by c Izz-ad-Dln Oilij Arslan the Saljuq, in the 
year 566 (1171). It is a very fine place, and fertile, producing 
excellent corn, fruit and abundant grapes. Its revenues amount 
to 52,000 dinars. 

Aqshahr. This lies seven leagues from Arzanjan, being three 
marches from Ouniyah. Its revenues amount to 135,000 dinars. 

Amaslyah. A large town that was rebuilt by Sultan c Ala- 
ad-Dln the Saljuq. It produces all kinds of fruits, and its climate 
[vi] is both healthy and pleasant. 

Antaklyah (Antioch). A medium-sized town of the Fourth 
Clime, with an excellent climate. 

Avnlk. *A castle standing on a hill-top, with the town of 
Abashkhur' 2 lying at the foot of the same. It was built by 
Shaykh Hasan son of Hajjl Tughay Sutay. The Amir Shaykh 
Hasan ChupanI laid the town in ruins. It lies eight leagues 
distant from Arzan-ar-Rum (Erzerum). 

Baburt. This was a large town; it is now but a small one, 
having a few gardens, and its revenues amount to 21,000 dinars. 

Divrlgi. A medium-sized town, whose revenues amount to 

40,300 dinars. 

Davalu. A medium-sized town, whose revenues amount to 

40,300 dinars. 

Darjan 3 . A medium-sized town, whose revenues amount to 

40,300 dinars, 

Khartabirt. A large town, of the Fourth Clime. It has an 
excellent climate, and its revenues amount to 215,000 dinars. 

Shahrah 4 . A small town lying on the sea coast; its revenues 
amount to 15,000 dinars. 

1 Unknown. 2 Name uncertain. :f Uncertain. 

4 Perhaps identical with Chorak, opposite the island of Cyprus. 
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Samsun. A town lying on the shore of the Greek (Black) 
Sea, and it is a harbour for ships. 

Shimshat. Of the Fifth Clime, in longitude 72 0 35', and 
latitude 40°. It is a large town, and there is here the tomb of 
Safwan ibn Mu c attal, the Companion of the Prophet. In this 
neighbourhood there grows a tree, the fruit of which is like an 
almond; this can be eaten together with its rind, and it is sweeter 
than honey, with an excellent flavour. No one knows what is 
the name of this fruit. 

c Ammuriyah (Amorion). Of the Fifth Clime, in longitude 
66 c , and latitude 43 0 . The place is commonly named Angurah 1 2 . 
In the Jam£-al-Hikayat it is reported that Augustus Caesar of 
Rome built it, for a treasure was in those days found here, and 
this was spent on its buildings. Its revenues amount to 72,800 
[iy] dinars. 

Qallqala. Of the Fifth Clime, in longitude 78° 35', and lati¬ 
tude 39° 40'. A large town where the well-known carpets come 
from. Yaqut states that there is here a Church of the Christians, 
in which is a chamber, where a certain place is opened on the 
night of Palm Sunday, that being the last Sunday of Lent, and 
from this place a white clay is taken out, which same is an anti¬ 
dote against poison. Of it none should eat more than a sixth of 
a drachm, otherwise, eating more, he would die. 

Qara-Hisar. There are many castles of this name. First 
there is Qara-FIisar of Mount Kamar, which lies three marches 
from Qaysarlyah; and its revenues amount to 25,300 dinars. 
Next is Qara-Hisar built by Bahram Shah on the frontier near 
Quniyah, and its revenues amount to 11,600 dinars. Thirdly, 
there is Qara-Hisar BavasI near Nlgdah, and its revenues amount 
to 14,600 dinars. Lastly, there is Qara-Hisar Llmuniyah of Aq- 
Shahr near Arzanjan-. 

Qastamuniyah. A medium-sized town, the revenues of which 
amount to 15,000 dinars. 

Qumanat 3 . A small town, whose revenues amount to 14,000 
dinars. 

Quniyah (Iconium). Of the Fifth Clime, in longitude 65° 45', 
and latitude 41 0 . A large town, of the province of Cappadocia. 
Sultan Qilij Arslan built here a castle of squared masonry; and 
therein, for his residence, erected a great hall. Afterwards this 
castle having fallen to decay, and the walls of Quniyah being in 
ruin, Sultan c Ala-ad-Dln the Saljuq and his Amirs restored the 
city walls. These were built very high, of squared stones, and 

1 A mistake, Angurah, or Anqurah, being a different town ; see above p. 95. 

2 The first and the third Qara-Hisar mentioned would appear to be identical, 
namely the castle of that name near Davalfi. Qara-Hisar of Bahram Shah is Qara- 
Hisar Afiytin; while the last mentioned is Qara-Hisar Sharql, or Shabln. 

3 Comana ; possibly Gomenek on the Yeshil Irmaq (Iris river) above Tiiqat. 

L. S. 7 



rose straight up from the bottom of the ditch ; the ditch being 
dug 20 ells in depth, and the wall above it being 30 ells in height; 
while the circuit of the walls was over 10,000 paces. Many mag¬ 
nificent buildings were constructed in the city, and the same had 
twelve city gates, each of which was surmounted by a tower like 
a fortress. The climate is temperate: the water is from the hills 
round ; and to keep the water pure, at each city gate there is a 
great dome built (over a tank), [«u] and outside each dome there 
are some 300 spouts by which the water flows out. The crops 
here are plentiful and excellent, consisting of cotton, corn and 
other cereals. There are many gardens; those on the side of the 
city that is towards the plain, at the present day, lie waste; but 
those on the other side under the hill, on which stands the castle 
of Kulah, are still in cultivation. Grapes and ah kinds of fruit 
are grown here, and the yellow plums are especially sweet, and 
full of flavour. Since the city of Quniyah is near the frontier of 
the Qaraman province they are ever at war with their neighbours, 
and always have to be on their guard. Among other celebrated 
shrines there is here the tomb of Mawlana Jalal-ad-Dln (Ruml), 
the son of Baha-ad-Din—may his grave be sanctified. 

Qaysarlyah (Caesarea Mazaka). Of the Fifth Clime, in longi¬ 
tude.69°, and latitude 39 0 20'. A great city standing at the foot 
of Mount Argaeus. Its castle was built of squared masonry by 
Sultan c Ala-ad-Dln the Saljuq. Its revenues amount to 140,000 
dinars. According to Yaqut Pliny, the Philosopher, made here 
a bath for Caesar, which could be heated with a single lamp. 
Also there is a shrine known as the Hall (Majlis) of Muhammad 
ibn Hanafiyyah, the son of the Caliph c AlI, and this same is much 
venerated. ' 

Kab (or Gab) 1 . A medium-sized town with a cold climate. 
It is of the Fifth Clime, and its revenues amount to 22,100 dinars. 

Kamakh. A castle, with a small town lying below it. The 
climate is cold, and some villages are of its dependencies, the 
revenues amounting to 34,400 dinars. 

Kavak 2 . A medium-sized town of the Fourth Clime, having 
much fruit. 

Kir and Baqlh 3 . These originally were two cities, that lay 
close one beside the other; both are now in ruin, with but few 
houses standing. The fruit here is excellent, and plentiful. 

Luluah. A small town of the Fifth Clime. Its climate is 
cold, and it has fine pasture-lands with hunting-grounds both 
numerous and extensive. 

Malatiyah. Of the Fourth Clime, in longitude 71 0 , and 
latitude 39 0 . There is here a strong castle, [<u] which they call 

1 Between Ttiqat and Zilah. 

a Probably the town of this name lying between Samsiin and Ladik. 

3 Many variants. Cannot be identified. 
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Arqaludiyah. Ptolemy, the author of the Almagest , was from 
Malatiyah. It is a large town, with an excellent climate, and 
running waters, and extensive pastures ; its crops being corn, 
cotton, grapes and much fruit. 

NIgdah. A medium-sized town of the Fifth Clime; its 
revenues amount to 41,500 dinars. 

Niksar. A medium-sized town, having many gardens, with 
fruit in plenty. Its revenues amount to 187,000 dinars. 

Hushyar 1 . A fortress on the borders of the Qaraman pro¬ 
vince. This last is a mountainous region, with forests, where 
there are many castles, and its frontiers are Little Armenia; Syria, 
with the coast lands of the Mediterranean and the Frank Sea. 
Its people go armed, they are robbers, brigands and. highwaymen ; 
being ever at war with (the Moslems) of Rum. Their chiefs are 
of the race of the Saljuqs. 

Yalqan Bazar 2 . A provincial town between Quniyab and 
Aq-Shahr. There is here a hot spring, the equal of which is found 
in no other part of' the earth, arid they have erected over it a 
magnificent building. 

Zamandu 3 . A medium-sized town. Its revenues amount to 
14,600 dinars. 

Qlr-Shahr. A large town, with fine buildings. It has a good 
climate, and its revenues amount to 57> 000 dinars. 

Gaduk 4 . A small town, with a cold climate. Its revenues 
amount to 16,500 dinars. 

Tuz-Aghach 5 6 . A medium-sized town, whose revenues amount 
to 19,500 dinars. 

Ziyarat-Bazar". A provincial town and a most pleasant 
place. Its revenues amount to 1600 dinars. 

Agrldur. A provincial town. Its revenues amount to 4000 
dinars. 

Qavaq 7 . A great fort, and one that is very strongly built, on 
the flank of a mountain. 

Qush-Hisar. A medium-sized town. Its revenues amount 
to 27,000 [> • •] dinars. 

Sivri-Hisar. A medium-sized town. Its revenues amount 
to 25,000 dinars. 

Quluniyah. Atownlying on the sea coast nearConstantinople. 

Kastaghi 8 . A small town on the sea shore. 

Malaqubiyah. Yaqut says that this town lies near Quniyah, 

1 Not identified. ■' 

3 Either Ilghin, or Yorgan Ladik (Laodicea Combusta). But at neither place 
apparently, at the present day, is there a thermal spring. 

3 'Aziziyyah on the Zamenti Cbay ; the Byzantine Tzamandus. 

4 To the north of Qaysariyah. 

6 Near Ha/jjl Bektasli, in the Salt Desert; or possibly the place of this name to 
the west of Afiyun Qara Hisar. 

6 Unknown. ? Uncertain. 8 Many variants, uncertain. 
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in the mountains of the province of Cappadocia. In its neigh¬ 
bourhood lie the fortresses of Qavah. and Aqtanghush. 

Section 8. Concerning the places in the province of Ar¬ 
menia. This same is in two divisions, namely Greater and Lesser 
Armenia. 

Lesser Armenia does not really form part of Iran. It has 
Greater Armenia to the eastward, with the kingdom of Rum 
to the north, the province of Syria to the south, and the Medi¬ 
terranean Sea to the west. Its chief dependencies are the Sis 
country, Cyprus and Trebizond. From this country 30,000 dinars 
yearly are paid into the treasury of Iran, by_way of tribute. 

Greater Armenia is within the borders of Iran ; it is accounted 
for 10,000 men (to the army), and it is known as the Akhlat 
tuman. The climate, for the most part, is temperate. _Tts frontiers 
are Little Armenia, Upper Mesopotamia, Kurdistan, Adharbayjan 
and Arran. In length it extends from Arzan-ar-Rum to Salmas, 
and its breadth is from Arran to the further end of the Akhlat 
district. Akhlat is the capital of this province, and its revenues 
in former days amounted to near 2,000,000 dinars of the present 
currency; but now the total sum paid is only 390,000 dinars. 

Akhlat (or Khilat). Of the Fourth Clime, in longitude 77 0 5 s', 
and latitude 38° 29'. Its climate is temperate, and it has many 
gardens with fruits in abundance. Its revenues amount to 51,500 
dinars. 

Abtut 1 . An insignificant provincial town, whose revenues 
amount to 1000 dinars. 

Arjlsh. Formerly a considerable town, in longitude [\ - \] 73 0 , 
and latitude 39 0 . The Vazlr Khwajah Taj-ad-Dln c AlI Shah of 
Tabriz fortified it, and now' it has a strong castle. Its crops are 
corn and cotton, and its revenues amount to 80,000 dinars. 

Armuk (or Arslik) 2 . A castle on the shore of the Lake of 
Van. It is a large place, and most pleasant. Its revenues amount 
to 16,600 dinars. 

Alataq. A district with excellent pasture-lands and many 
hunting-grounds. Arghun Khan the Mongol built a palace here, 
and was wont to sojourn here most of the summer. Its revenues 
amount to 6500 dinars. 

Bargirl. A small town, that was a large place formerly, 
standing on the summit of a hill. It has a fine river that comes 
down from Alataq, and it possesses numerous gardens and much 
fruit. Inside the walls stands a strong castle, that occupies the 
one side of the town. Its revenues amount to 25,000 dinars. 

Bayan 3 . A provincial town, with many gardens and much 
fruit. Its revenues amount to 16,000 dinars. 

1 Unknown. ■ 2 Uncertain. 

3 The position of this, and the following seven towns and castles, is quite uncertain; 
except Khiishab, which lies to the south-east of the Van Lake. 
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Kharadln. A small town that was formerly larger. Its 
revenues amount to 53°° dinars. 

Khushab. A provincial town. Its revenues amount to 1000 
dinars. 

Kharmaramt and Luqiyamat. (Each) a small town, with 
gardens and much fruit, with an excellent climate. The revenues 
amount to 16,600 dinars. 

Hangamabad. Formerly a large town, but now reduced 
to the size of a village. Its revenues amount to 900 dinars. 

Salam. A provincial town. Its revenues amount to 7200 
dinars. 

c Ayn. A medium-sized town; its revenues amount to 15,000 
dinars. 

Kabud. A small town ; its revenues amount to 4300 dinars. 

Malazjird. Of the Fourth Clime, in longitude [t ■ r j 76°, and 
latitude 38° 45'. It has, at the present time, a very large and 
strong fortress. It is a pleasant place with a good climate, and 
its revenues amount to 14,000 dinars. 

Van and Vastan. Of the Fourth Clime. Van is a fortress 
and Vastan was a large town formerly, but now only of medium 
size. Its longitude is 73 0 , and its latitude 37°. It has an excel¬ 
lent climate, and its water is from streams that rise in the neigh¬ 
bouring mountains, and flow out to the Van Lake. It has many 
gardens, with fruit in plenty, and excellent. Its revenues amount 
to 53,400 dinars. 

Valasjird 1 . A fortress, with a market town at its foot. 
Its crops are corn, cotton and a little fruit; and its revenues 
amount to 7000 dinars. 


1 Unknown. Said by Yaqut to be near Akhiat. 
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The JnzTrah province, otherwise Diyar Bakr and Diyai Rabi c ah. Mosul, 

Irbll, Amid. JozTrah of Ibn c Omar. Harran and the Star Foit. Ilisn Kayfa. 
l<as-al- e Ayn. Raqqah and the Castle of Ja c bar: the Martyrs of Siffin. 

Ruha and the Church of Edessa. Sanjar: houses one above the othei. The 
Market of the Eighty. c Imadiyyah. Qirqlsiya (Circesium). Mai din and the 
river Sur. Mayyafanqln. Kasibln and the river Hirmas : the spell against 
gnats and locusts. Nineveh: the Shrine of Jonah (Yunus). The Province of 
Kurdistan. Alan! and Alishtar. Dinavar. Sultanabad Jamjimal. Kirmanshah 
and the Stall of Shabdlz : the Park. Kanguvar and Vastam. The province 
of Khuzistan. Tustar and the gieat Weir. Aliwaz. Dizful and the Andi- 
mishk Bridge: 4 Golden Trees.’ Ramuz. Sus: the Tomb of Daniel. c Askar 
Mukram and the Du Danik Canal. Masiuqan 

SECTION 9. Concerning (the provinces of) Diyar Bakr and 
Rabl c ah. 

In the Suwar-al-Aqallm these provinces go by the name of 
Jazlrah; the)- comprise 29 cities, and they have a warm climate. 
The frontiers march with those of Asia Minor, Armenia, Syria, 
Kurdistan and Arabian c Iraq. Mosul is the capital city. The 
revenues of this province in the days of the Atabegs, and down 
to the time of Badr-ad-Dln Lulu 1 , amounted to 10,000,000 dinars, 
but at present the total is only 1,925,000 dinars. 

Mosul (Mawsil). Of the Fourth Clime, in longitude 77°, and 
latitude SS° r S 2 ' l standing on the Tigris. The circuit of its walls 
is 8000 paces. It has a Friday Mosque, with a Mihrab of cut- 
stone, and carved so well that nowhere, even in wood-carving, 
could the like be done. Badr-ad-Dln Lulu erected here many 
noble buildings, but at the present time most of them lie in ruins. 
Its revenues amount to 328,000 dinars. 

Irbil (Arbela). Of the Fourth Clime, in longitude 7.7 0 , and 
latitude 34 0 . A large town with a strong castle. Its crops are 
corn and [\ -r] excellent cotton, and its revenues amount to 22,000 
dinars. It is of the Diyar RabFah district. 

Arzan (or Arzanah). A large town with a very strong fort¬ 
ress. Its crops are corn, and excellent cotton. The revenues 
amcmnt to 275,500 dinars. 

Amid. Of the Diyar Rabfah: of the Fourth Clime, in longi¬ 
tude 73 0 40', and latitude 35 0 . It stands on the bank of the 
Tigris, and is a medium-sized town. The revenues amount to 
30,000 dinars. 


1 Prince of Mosul, reigned 52 years, and died 657 (1259)- 
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Basabdah.. A medium-sized town. Its crops are cereals, 
cotton and a little fruit, and the revenue amounts to 24,300 dinars. 

Batarnuh 1 . A medium-sized town: and its revenues amount 
to 15,000 dinars. 

Bartalla. A provincial town, and a very healthy, pleasant 
place. It grows fruit, also corn and excellent cotton ; and its 
revenues amount to 13,200 dinars. 

Bawazlj. A small town, the revenues of which amount to 
14,000 dinars. 

Jasar 2 . Described in the Suwar-cil-Aqalim as a small town, 
standing among gardens ; on the hills round corn is grown. 

Jazlrah (of Ibn c Ornar). Of the Fourth Clime. King Arda- 
shlr Babakan built it, and it is a large town, with near a hundred 
villages of its dependencies. It has many vineyards, and its 
revenues amount to 170,200 dinars. 

. Hani and Sllwan. These are towns of medium size, of the 
Fourth Clime. The revenues amount to 171,000 dinars. 

Harran. Of the Fourth Clime, in longitude 75 0 , and latitude 
34°. It was founded by Arphaxad, son of Shem son of Noah. 
It has a fortress built of cut stone, the circuit of which is 1350 
paces, the height of the walls being 50 ells, and this is called Qal c ah 
Najm, (the Star Fort). One of the villages of Harran called Dih 
Tallan is said [\ .*] to have been the birth-place of Abraham, the 
Friend of God; but the more true account is that he was born 
near Babil (Babylon) in the village of Nliras, and that in the 
Harran village he lay concealed (from Nimrod). In Harran there 
are many of the Sabaeans. 

Hisn Kayfa. A large town formerly, but now for the most 
part in ruin, though part is still inhabited. Its revenues amount 
to 82,500 dinars. 

Khabur. Of the Fourth Clime. It was built by king Qubad 
the Sassanian. 

Ras-al- c Ayn. Of Diyar Rabi c ah, and the Fourth Clime, in 
longitude 73 0 20', and latitude 34 0 20'. It is 5000 paces in circuit. 
It has an excellent climate, and good fruit, such as grapes, with 
corn and cotton, all grow well here. 

Raqqah. Of the Fourth Clime, in longitude 74 0 17', and lati¬ 
tude 34 0 40'. It is now in ruin. In the Greek tongue it was 
called Callinicus. In the Diary of Malik-Shah it is related that, 
in the time of the Caliph Qadir, a certain man of the name of 
Ja c bar, who was governor of these districts, built on the bank of 
the Euphrates, opposite the city of Raqqah, a castle of great 
stones; and its circuit was one thousand paces. Then a century 
- later his grandson Sabiq ibn Ja c bar, possessing that castle, took 
to the practices of a highwayman, and in consequence all the 


1 Variant Nazarbuh, unknown. 2 Reading uncertain, unknown. 
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roads thence to Syria, and Diyar Bakr, and c Iraq.were stopped. 
On this Sultan Malik-Shah had the castle taken by assault, 
and Sabiq with his sons executed, and the roads once more 
became safe and open. Among wondrous sights is the following: 
this castle lies opposite the village of Siffln, which was the battle¬ 
field where the Caliph c Ali encountered Mu'awiyah ; and along 
the Euphrates bank, all around and about, where the martyrs fell, 
those of both sides lie buried ; now to one afar off the bodies of 
these martyrs are all visible lying in their coffins, but when you 
come close up it is impossible to see any one of them. 

Ruha (Edessa). Of the Fourth Clime. In the Diary of Malik- 
Shah it is stated to be 5800 paces in circuit. It is built of cut- 
stone, and within the city is a church, also built of stone, with a 
dome rising in its centre to a height of over a hundred ells above 
the pavement. Ibn Khurdadbih [1 •»] says that in all the world 
no one has ever built a finer or greater edifice than this. At the 
present day, however, it is a ruin. 

Sa c ird. A large town of the Fourth Clime, with a good 
climate. They make here excellent utensils of brass ; also their 
goblets are famous and incomparable. The revenues amount to 
46,500 dinars. 

Sanjar. Of Diyar Rabfah, of the Fourth Clime, in longitude 
75 0 20', and latitude 35°. The circuit of its walls is 3200 paces; 
they are built of mortared stone, and the town lies on a hill, on 
the southern slope, being so built that the roofs of each row of 
houses form the pavement of the street of the next row above. 
It has numerous gardens where sumach, olives, figs and other 
fruits grow abundantly, also excellent grapes. The revenues 
amount to 14.7,500 dinars. 

Suq Thamanln (The Market of the Eighty). A village that 
lay at the foot of Mount Judi, and which Noah built after that 
he had escaped from the Flood ; thus it was the first shrine 
that was raised on the earth’s face after the Deluge. It is now 
a ruin. 

c Aqr. Of the Fourth Clime; built by king Kay Kails the 
Kayanian. It stands on an artificial hill; there are many vine¬ 
yards here, but the wine is bad. Its revenues amount to 27,400 
dinars. 

c Imadiyyah. A large town that was restored by c Imad-ad- 
Davvlah the Daylamite 1 , being named from him. It has an ex¬ 
cellent climate, and its revenues amount to 68,000 dinars. 

Qirqlsiya (Circesium). Of the Fourth Clime, in longitude 
74 0 40', and latitude 34 0 20'. It took its name from Qirqlsiya, son 
of Tahmurath the Demon-binder. 

Karmalls. A medium-sized town. Its revenues amount to 
11,200 dinars. 

1 Brother of Mu c izz-ad-Dawlah. Died 338 (949). 
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Mardin, Of Diyar Rabfah, and of the Fourth Clime, in 
longitude 74°, and latitude 35°. It stands on a hill, and has a 
castle situated on the summit of a rock that [\ -i] overlooks the 
town. In this province is a river, that resembles the river of Zanjan- 
Rud, and it is called the river Sur. The gardens of Mardin take 
their water from it; and the lands that are irrigated by it com¬ 
prise an area of about ten leagues in length by a league across. 
Here corn, cotton and fruits are grown. Most of the crops of this 
district are indeed irrigated by the waters of this river. The re¬ 
venues amount to 236,200 dinars. 

Mush. In former times a large city, but now a ruin. There 
are here fine plains, with most excellent pasture-lands, extending 
from the Euphrates, on the one side, to the Tigris on the other. 
The revenues amount to 69,500 dinars. 

Mayyafariqln. Of Diyar Rabfah, and of the Fourth Clime, 
in longitude 75° 15', and latitude 38C It is a large town with a 
good climate, and much fruit. Its revenues amount to 224,000 
dinars. 

Nasibin. Of Diyar Rabfah, of the Fourth Clime, in longitude 
75°, and latitude 35°. The circuit of its walls is 6500 paces. Its 
water is from the Hirmas river, and the climate is damp. Fruit 
and grapes grow abundantly, and the wine here is not bad, and 
it is a preservative against the dampness _of the air. The roses 
are the finest throughout all the lands of Iran; but the scorpions 
are deadly and the gnats numerous. In the Janif-cil-Hikayat 1 
it is stated that, in times past, by means of an incantation both 
gnats and locusts were bound, so that neither could ever come into 
the city. Now in the days of Saladin, when they were building 
walls round the town, they came on some jars with their mouths 
sealed up; wherefore they imagined this was a treasure, and 
taking them up they opened them, but found only gnats and 
locusts within. Upon this these were restored to their former 
state, but their efficacy was destroyed. 

Nineveh. Standing on the Tigris, its circuit is 6000 paces. 
The shrine of the Prophet Yunus (Jonah) stands on the south 
side of the town, being exactly 1000 paces distant therefrom, 
neither more nor less. [».v] 

Section 10. Concerning the lands of Kurdistan; and com¬ 
prising 16 districts. 

Its_frontiers march with Arabian 'Iraq, Khuzistan, Persian 
c Iraq, Adharbayjan and Diyar Bakr. The revenues, in the times 
of Sulayman Shah Abuh (the Saljuq), amounted to near 2,000,000 
dinars of the present currency, but now the amount on the regis¬ 
ters is only 201,500 dinars. 

AlanP. A moderate-sized market town. It has a fine climate, 

1 Of Muhammad c AwfT. Cf. l.Iajji Khalfah No. 3S99. 

- Unknown, many variants. 
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and running waters. Its crops are cereals, also there are excellent 
pasture-lands, and numerous good hunting-grounds. 

AHshtar 1 . A medium-sized town, pleasantly situated. There 
existed here (of old) the Fire-temple of Arukhsh. 

Bahar. A castle, which, in the days of Sulayman Shah, was 
his capital. 

Khuftiyan 2 . A strong castle, standing on the bank of the 
Zab river, with some villages round and about it. 

Darband-i-Taj Khatun. Formerly a medium-sized town, but 
now a ruin. It was a most pleasant and excellent place. 

Darband-i-Zangl. A small town, with a good and temperate 
climate, having abundant running waters, and numerous pasture- 
lands. The people, however, are robbers and highwaymen—an 
abominable folk. 

Dizbil 3 . A medium-sized town, with an excellent climate 
and water. 

DInavar. A town of the Fourth Clime, in longitude 83°, and 
latitude 35°. It is a small place, with a temperate climate and 
abundant water, producing crops of corn, fruit and some small 
quantities of grapes. The people are better folk than most of their 
neighbours. 

Sultanabad JamjimaL A provincial town, of the Fourth 
Clime, standing at the foot of the mountain of Blsutun. It was 
built by Uljaytu the Mongol. It is an excellent and pleasant 
place, producing much corn. 

, Shahrazur. Of the Fourth Clime, in longitude 8i° 20', and 
latitude 34 0 20'. This town, of old, was called Nim-Ardah, being 
the half way stage between Madain [v • a] and the Fire-temple of 
Adharbayjann It was built by king Oubad the Sassanian. In 
the Siiwar-al-Aqalhn it is said that this place is named Shahr-zur 
(City of Strength) because its governors are always of the Kurds, 
and he whose strength was greater became the governor. 

Kirmanshah. In books the name is given as Qarmasln. Of 
the Fourth Clime, in longitude 83°, and latitude 34 0 20'. It was 
built by king Bahrain son of Sapor II, the Sassanian; and king 
Qubad restored it, building here for his own use a mighty palace. 
His son, Anushirvan the Just, erected a platform, measuring 
one hundred ells square, and here at a great banquet the Emperor 
of China, the Khaqan of the Turks, the Raja of India, and the 
Caesar of Rome, all (in obeisance) kissed his hand. Kirmanshah 
was formerly a medium-sized town, but is now merely a village. 
In the neighbourhood of the town is the Stall of Shabdlz (the 
famous horse) of king Khusraw Parvlz, which he caused to be 
built. In the plain near by, also, he laid out a park two leagues 

1 Town unknown, the plain of Ailshtar exists. 

2 Unknown, many variants. 

3 Many variants, unknown. 
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square; and part thereof he planted with trees that bore all kinds 
of fruit, of both the hot lands and the cold country; and the re¬ 
maining part he laid out in meadow-lands as a race-course, and 
there various kinds of animals were allowed to roam free, which 
same bred and brought forth their young. 

Kirind and Khushan. These are two villages lying at the 
summit of the Hulwan pass. Kirind is now a ruin, but Khushan 
is inhabited. It has a temperate climate; and its streams flow 
down from the neighbouring mountains. There are here numerous 
gardens and fields. 

Kanguvar. This was known as Oasr-al-Lusus (Robbers’ 
Castle), because the people here were much addicted to thieving. 
King Khusraw Parvlz built a castle here, using columns in huge 
blocks, such that each more or less was of ten thousand Mann- 
weight, and yet in this neighbourhood there are no existing stones 
so large as this. Also Munis the chamberlain built a very mag- 

° T -r ' t> 

nificent and great mosque in Kanguvar. 

May.dasht 1 . A district containing some fifty villages, lying 
in a plain and surrounded by level country. There are excellent 
meadow-lands here, the climate is temperate, and the water is from 
streams that rise in the neighbouring hills. [*-^] 

Harsin. A castle, with a town below the same. It has a 
temperate climate, and running streams. 

Vastam-. A large village, opposite the Stall of ShabdTz 
(noticed above). It has a temperate climate, and its water is 
from the river Kulku, which rises in the neighbouring mountain 
of Bisutun. 

SECTION i i. Concerning the province of Khuzistan, in which 
are twelve towns. 

It has a hot climate, and its boundaries march with c Iraq 
c Arab, Kurdistan, Luristan and Fars. The revenues, in the days 
of the Caliphs, exceeded 3,000,000 dinars of the money of these 
days; at the present time the amount on the registers is only 
325,000 dinars; there is, however, a good surplus. The capital of 
the province is the town of Tustar. 

Tustar. The name is commonly pronounced Shustar (or 
Shushtar). It is of the Third Clime, in longitude 84° 20', and lati¬ 
tude 31 0 20'. It was built by king Hushang the Plshdadian; and 
having fallen to ruin was restored by Ardashlr Babakan, who laid 
out the plan to resemble the shape of a horse. King Sapor II, 
when he had returned to Iran after overcoming the Caesar of 
Rome, and thus becoming his sovereign lord, imposed on Caesar 
the task of setting aright all the ruin that he had caused in the 
land of Iran. Further he, the Caesar, was set to divide into three 
channels the river of Shustar, and to build across these a mighty 


1 Now called MahT-dasht. 


2 Modern Taq-i-Bustan. 
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weir, that set flowing the Canal of Dashtabad, which is the chief 
glory of the district of Shustar. Ibn Khurdadbih asserts that no 
greater weir than this was ever built across a river; but the Band- 
i-Amlr (Bendemir) which c Adud-ad-Dawlah the Daylamite threw 
across the river Kur (Cyrus) in Fars—many years after the writing 
of Ibn Khurdadbih’s book—is a far mightier weir than this of 
Shustar. Sapor II erected a great palace in Shustar. The circuit 
of the town is 500 paces. It has four gates. The climate is 
extremely hot, for mostly during spring and summer the hot 
simoon wind blows, continuing also all night, so that the people 
cannot sleep out on the roofs of their houses. The water, how¬ 
ever, here is very digestive, whereby in spite of the great heat 
heavy meals may be eaten, and no evil ensue. The lands are 
very fertile, so that ploughing the land [v t ■ ] with an ass is all that 
is needed. Corn, cotton and the sugar-cane all grow excellently, 
and provisions are always cheap, so that even in seasons of 
dearth food is cheaper here than in Shiraz in times of plenty. 
The men are dark-skinned and lean. They follow the sect of Abu 
Hanlfah. They are people to be depended upon, peaceable folk, 
occupied with their own affairs, and not given to rioting and dis¬ 
order. Few possess any great amount of capital, and rarely do 
they become rich. There are many fine hunting-grounds near 
by, and in the Diary of Malik-Shah it is stated that especially 
these four are very famous, namely: that of Rakhshabad, 15 
leagues by 12 leagues square; next Dawraq and Hinduyan, which 
is 20 leagues by 10 across; then Mashhad KafI, which is 10 
leagues by 6 square; and lastly Hawlzah, which is 20 leagues 
by 12 leagues square. There are round Tustar many excellent 
meadow-lands. By reason of the great heat in this country, 
strangers cannot remain here after the spring season, and all corn 
that has not been reaped while the sun is in the sign of Taurus, 
when it gets into Gemini, can no longer be cut, for it is perished. 
The revenues of Tustar belong to the Treasury. Outside the 
town there stands a strong castle. 

Ahwaz. Of the Third Clime, in longitude 88°, and latitude 
31°. It was built by king Ardashir Babakan, who made of it a 
place with great dependencies, so that in fact the whole province 
came to be called after its name (for Ahwaz is plural of Huz, for 
Khuz, and hence Khuzistan). 

Turb 1 . Of the Third Clime. A small town of the hot region, 
lying on the shore of the sea. At the ebb and flow, the tide 
throws up fish on the shore, and these form the sustenance of the 
inhabitants. The men here are strongly built, and tall of stature, 
powerfully made and dark-skinned. There are many gardens 
here, with oranges, shaddocks, lemons and dates, all of which grow 
well and abundant^. 

. 1 Many variants,’ not known. 
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Jundi Shapur. Of the Third Clime, in longitude 84° 5', and 
latitude 31° 15'. Sapor I built it, and later Sapor II erected 
here many fine buildings. It is a medium-sized town of the 
hot region. Its climate is bad; but the sugar-cane grows here 
abundantly. 

Hawlzah. Of the Third Clime, in longitude 84° S', and lati¬ 
tude [1 \ \] 30°. It was built by Sapor II, and is a city of medium 
size, of the hot region, with a better climate than that of any 
other town in Khuzistan. Its crops are corn, cotton and sugar¬ 
cane, which last grows here abundantly. Many Sabaeans live 
here. 

Dizful. Otherwise called Andimishk. Of the Third Clime, 
in longitude 84° 5', and latitude 31 0 . It was built by king Arda- 
shlr Babakan, on both banks of the Jundi Shapur river. A bridge 
was then erected across the stream, having 42 arches; the length 
of the bridge being 520 paces, and its width 15 paces. This was 
known as the Bridge of Andimishk and the town is called after it. 
From the eastern river bank, above the town, they have cut a 
canal through the rock, and this flows into the river again below 
the town. They have built great water-wheels on this canal, which 
raise the water to a head of fifty ells, and all the chief places 
of the city are served thereby. It is a medium-sized town, with 
many dependencies. In the neighbourhood of the villages of 
Shanjird and Mataran there is a meadow, half a league across 
either way, that is covered with narcissus growing wild; and there 
are here also the trees known as ‘Golden Trees’ which bear 
innumerable yellow blossoms, that are everlasting, but which 
produce no fruit. 

Dastgir. Of the Third Clime. King Hurmuz, grandson of 
Ardashir Babakan, built it, and it has a strong castle. Its climate 
is very warm and damp. 

Ramuz. In longitude 85" 45', and latitude 31 °. It was built 
by king Hurmuz, who named it Ram-Hurmuz; this in time 
became corrupted to Ramuz. It is a medium-sized town with a 
warm climate. Corn, cotton and much sugar-cane are grown 
here. 

Sus. Of the Third Clime. A medium-sized town with a 
warm climate. It was built by Mahalaleel son of Cainan son of 
Enos son of Seth son of Adam, this being the first city that was 
founded in Khuzistan. Hushang added to its buildings, and 
erected here a great castle, with another castle over it [nr] that 
was most strong. Sapor II restored the buildings of the town, 
naming it Shapur Khurah, laying out its plan to resemble the 
shape of a falcon. The tomb of the Prophet Daniel lies on the 
western side of the town, in the middle of the river bed, and 
the fish here are so tame that they do not flee away from men, 
and nobody does them any harm. 
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Tarazak 1 . A medium-sized town. The sugar-cane grows 
better and more abundantly here than anywhere else in Khuz¬ 
istan, being larger in size and finer. 

c Askar Mukram. Of the Third Clime, in longitude 84° 20', 
and latitude 31° 45'. Sapor II restored it, naming it Burj 
ShapOr. It stands on both banks of the Du Danik Canal of the 
Shustar river, and originally bore the name of Lashkar, having 
been founded by Lashkar son of Tahmurath the Demon-binder. 
It is a large town, with the best climate of all the cities of Khu¬ 
zistan, but there are many deadly scorpions here. 

Masruqan. Of the Third Clime, in longitude 85°, and lati¬ 
tude 31 0 . Ardashlr Babakan dug a canal from the (Shustar) river, 
and laid out this district along the canal. It is a medium-sized 
town with many dependencies, all of the hot region. 


1 Variants, and unknown. 
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The Province of Pars* Traditions of the Prophet. Revenues at various 
times. The five Districts. The District of Aidashir Khurah. Shiraz: foun¬ 
dation and early history: the Amir’s Market: wall and gates : filth of the 
streets: the water-channels, traclitiomsts and Saints: notable Shnnes: the 
Old and the New Mosque : the Hospital: saints buried in Shiraz: revenues: 
its District called the Jamah or Hawmah. The Coast Districts. Tawwaj. 
Khunayfqan. San istan: the Slraf emporium. Simkan and its bridge. Firu- 
zabad or j ur : Us history. Karzln and Qir Ira’histan. Ivavar. Mandistan. 
Maymand. Huzu. The District of Istakhr. Persepolis : early history : 
the three Castles: the Palace of Jamshid : the Winged-stecd : towers of 
Silence : the Plot Bath : later history of Persepolis: traditions of King 
Solomon and Queen Humay. Abraj. Abarquh : the Shrine of Taus-al- 
Hatamayn, and the great Cypress. Iqlld. Bavvan and Marvast. ' Bayda 
the White City. Khurramah. Ranijird and towns on the river ICur. Sahik 
and Ilarat. Qumtshah. Kirbal : the Band-i-Amir Dam, and the Fuller’s 
Dam. Ya/.dikhwast and the Myrtle Village 

SECTION 12. Concerning the places in the land and on the 
sea of the Pars province. 

It is stated in the Fars Namah l _ that the province of Pars was 
the seat of empire of the Kings of Iran; for it is well known that, 
while they exercised sovereignty over the whole of the Land of 
Iran, they called themselves simply the Kings of Fars. Their 
power and might was such that the world paid them tribute; and 
concerning this their power and might the Quran (ch. XVII. v. 5) 
bears witness in the verse We sent against you our servants endued 
with terrible power. Now the Prophet in the matter of Fars said: 
Verily God hath preferred amongst His creatures of the A rabs the 
Quraysh, and among the Persians the men of Pars : for which 
reason the people of this province [t t r] were known as ‘ the Best 
of the Persians.’ Further Yaqut reports as a Tradition of the 
Prophet that he said : The furthest from Islam, of all people are 
the Greeks ; but had Islam been fixed even among the Pleiades the 
men of Pars would have attained thereunto. 

The province of Fars extends over both land and sea, and 
we shall describe each part separately. The revenue thereof, 
according to the settlements and treaties made by the Caliphs 
'Omar and "All, and followed by other later rulers, was established 
in categories, for some lands paid a half, others a third, others 
again a quarter or a fifth, or lastly a tithe only, according to the 
value of the crops which they produced. In the reign of the 
Caliph Wathiq a settlement was made and this amounted to the 

1 See J..R.A.S. 1911, p. 1. 
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sum of 33 million dirhams, together with 150,000 ass-loads of 
wheat. Next, in the year 302 (914), the Vazlr c All ibn c Isa by 
command of the Caliph Muqtadir fixed the amount of the taxes 
at the sum of 63 million dirhams, which is equivalent to ten and 
a half million (currency) dinars of the present day. In the time 
of the Buyids the revenues produced 55 million z Awwal dinars, 
which is about the same sum, but in addition they had to give 
account to the Caliph for 800,000 dinars ; though for the most 
part the} 7 never paid in this sum. In the days of the Saljuqs, 
by reason of the constant marching to and fro of conquering 
armies, the revenues reached only 2,335,000 currency dinars, 
which is about the same as the sum before mentioned. At the 
present day the amount on the registers is 2,871,200 currency 
dinars; and throughout the province what is collected in the dis¬ 
tricts almost entirely is paid into the (local) Revenue, while in 
the towns the taxes belong to the Treasury, as will be detailed 
later on. 

The Land province of Fars, as against the Sea province, was 
of old divided into five districts, namely Ardashlr Khurah 1 , 
Istakhr, Darabjird, Shapur Khurah and Oubad Khurah, and in 
each were, and still are, comprised divers lands and townships. 
The outer frontiers of these districts (of Fars) march with 
Persian c Iraq, Khuzistan, Luristan, Shabankarah and the Sea of 
Fars (or Persian Gulf). The Province in length extended 150 
leagues, from Qumishah to Qays (Island); and in breadth 320 
leagues, from Yazd to (Khuzistan the land of the) Huz; while 
its area was eighteen thousand square leagues 2 , [ui] . 

The district of Ardashlr Khurah took its name from Ardashlr 
Babakan, the earliest of the Chosroes. Now in this district the 
capital, in the beginning, was a town called F'lruzabad, but of the 
whole of the Fars province Istakhr soon became the capital city, 
for the distrct of Istakhr was the most ancient of all the districts. 
It is fitting none the less for us to begin with the Ardashlr 
Khurah district, because at the present time the capital of Fars 
is the city of Shiraz, and this lies in the Ardashlr Khurah 
district. 

Shiraz. Of the Third Clime, and a city built since the days 
of Islam, being the centre of Islam in those lands. It stands in 
longitude 83°, and latitude 29 0 36'. According to tradition it was 
founded by Shiraz son of Tahmurath the Demon-binder, and 
afterwards fell to ruin. By another version, in old times there 
stood on this site a city called Fars, being named after Fars, son 
of Masur, son of Shem, son of Noah. The most reliable account, 
however, is that after the preaching of Islam Shiraz was founded, 

1 Written generally Khurah in the MSS.: the Arabic form being Kfmrrah, 
meaning ‘the Glory’ of Kings Ardashir, Shapur and Qubad. 

3 Read 48,000. 
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or restored, by Muhammad, brother (of the Viceroy) Hajjaj ibn 
Yusuf,—another version giving it as restored by his cousin Mu¬ 
hammad ibn Qasim,—the date of this restoration being the year 
74 of the Hijrah (693), while the sign of Virgo was in the as¬ 
cendant. In the days of e Adud-ad-Dawlah (the Buyid) the city 
had come to be so populous that there was no more any dwelling- 
place for his troops, so to the westward of Shiraz he built a 
township wherein to quarter his soldiers. This was named Fana 
Khusraw Gird, which the common people called Suq-al-Amlr, 

‘ the Amir’s Market.’ This township became in his time so ex¬ 
tensive that its taxes amounted to 20,000 dinars ; at the present 
day, however, it is a ruin, being a mere village of the district 
round Shiraz. Until the days of Samsam-ad-Dawlah, son of 
c Adud-ad-Dawlah, Shiraz had no town wall; he, however, to keep 
out his enemies, surrounded it with a wall, the circuit of which 
was 12,300 paces. When subsequently this wall fell to ruin, 
Sharaf-ad-Dln Mahmud Shah Inju rebuilt it, and set along its 
summit towers of burnt brick, with cabins for the guards. 

The city of Shiraz has seventeen quarters, and nine gates, namely 
those of Istakhr, Darak Musa, Bayda, Kazirun, Sallam, Fasa, next 
the New Gate, with the Gates of Fortune and Felicity. The city is 
extremely pleasant to live in; but its streets, by reason that now¬ 
adays the people have made no privies, are very filthy, [mo] hence 
it is impossible for any one to go about in these streets and not 
be defiled. The climate is temperate, and here all trades may 
be followed. At most times sweet-smelling herbs are not wanting, 
and are commonly sold in the market. The water is from under¬ 
ground channels, and the best is from the conduit of Ruknabad, 
which was dug by Rukn-ad-Dawlah son of Buyah; but the largest 
of the water-channels is that of Qalat Bandar, otherwise known 
as Kut Sa c dl, which never needs repairs. During the spring 
floods the freshet rushes down from Mount Darak, and passing 
outside the town flows off into the Mahaluyah Lake. The crops 
are of medium produce, and very often provisions go up to famine 
prices. Of fruits, the grapes known as Mithqali are excellent. 
Here too the cypresses are celebrated for their fine growth. The 
population are lean and brown-skinned ; they are Sunnis of the 
ShafPite sect: some few being Hanafites, and there are also 
Shl c ahs. Further there are many great Sayyids of noble lineage 
here, who hold Traditions of the Prophet, and as traditionists 
they are for the most part excellently esteemed. The people of 
Shiraz are much addicted to holy poverty, and they are of strict 
orthodoxy; so that they are content to do but little trade. Hence 
there are many poor folk, though they refrain from begging, and 
do not fail to practise some means of livelihood ; while the wealthy 
folk are mostly foreigners. Hence few Shlrazls are very wealthy, 
and most of the people strive after good works, and in piety and 
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obedience to the Almighty have attained a high degree of godli¬ 
ness. Never is this city devoid of saintly persons, for which reason 
it was also called the Tower of Saints (Burj-i-Awliya); but indeed, 
at the present day, it should rather be called the Robbers’ Haunt 
(Makman-i-Ashqiya) by reason of the lack of justice, and avari¬ 
cious frowardness that is too common here. 

The Old Friday Mosque of the city was built by c Amr the 
Saffarid, and they say that never is this building devoid of the 
presence of some saintly person; further they say that between 
the Mecca Niche and the Pulpit any prayers offered up are always 
answered. The New Friday Mosque was built by Atabeg Sa c d 
ibn Zangl the Salghurid; while the Sunqur Mosque in the Tent- 
makers’ quarter is called after the Atabeg Sunqur ibn Mawdud 
the Salghurid. The hospital (Dar-ash-Shafa) was founded by 
c Adud-ad-Dawlah, and numerous are the other Friday Mosques, 
convents, colleges, chapels and oratories which rich folk have 
built throughout the city, and indeed their number is in excess of 
five hundred. Also there are many other pious foundations, 
though but few are governed with honesty, the same being for 
the most part in the hands of extortioners. There are [nt] many 
blessed shrines also; as for instance the tombs of Muhammad 
and Ahmad, the two sons of the Imam Musa-al-Kazim : further 
the shrine of Shaykh Abu c Abd Allah Khaflf, which Atabeg 
Zangl the Salghurid built, adding thereto a pious foundation, and 
as well he caused to be repaired the tomb of Shaykh Bahlul. 
And again there are the shrines of Baba Kuhl, of Shaykh Ruz 
Bahan, of Shaykh Sa c dT (the Poet), of KarkhI, of Shaykh Hasan 
Giyah Khur (Grass-eater), of Hajji Rukn-ad-Dln Razgu (Solver of 
riddles), and of many more, seeing that in most of the colleges 
and darvlsh-convents, and smaller mosques, there are found the 
tombs of notable folk. But as to the common people, some are 
buried within the town, and others without it, in divers different 
places. The revenues of the city go to the Treasury, and at the 
present time they amount to 450,000 dinars. The whole of the 
Fars province may be counted as the dependency of Shiraz, but 
that which more especially belongs to the city, lying round and 
about it, is known as the Jumah (or Hawmah) 1 , and this com¬ 
prises 18 villages, all taking their water from underground 
channels. The climate of these places resembles that of Shiraz, 
and their crops are corn and cotton, with some little fruit of 
divers kinds. 

The Coast Districts (A c mal-i-Slf). These are various dis¬ 
tricts lying on the sea-coast, all of the hot region, and mostly 
settled by Arabs. The climate here varies much. One of these 


1 The District round Shiraz is now known as its Humah, but Jawmah appears to 
be the older form. See Pars Namak , p. 21. 
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districts is known as the (Slf) Coast of Abu Zuhayr, anotker as 
the Coast of c Umarah ; and they produce nothing but corn and 
dates. 

Bushkanat 1 * . Divers districts, all of the hot region, pro¬ 
ducing dates. There is no town here, and the crops are dates and 
corn only. 

Tawwaj 3 . Formerly a large town, with an Arab population, 
lying in the hottest of the hot regions, and in a desert country 
where no running water exists. It is now in ruins. 

Khabr 3 . A medium-sized town, larger than Kavar, with a 
temperate climate; its water is wholesome. Its lands produce 
desert-wheat, also the fruits of both the hot and the cold region 
in excellent quality. It has a strong castle which is known as 
Tlr-i-Khuda (God’s Arrow), and game both of the mountain and 
the plain is found here. 

Hatizlr 4 . A district entirely of the hot lands, where palm- 
trees [uv] grow. There is no town here, and its people go 
armed. 

Khunayfqan 5 . A large village, of which the name is com¬ 
monly pronounced Khunafghan. It stands on the road to Flruz- 
abad, the which road is very steep and narrow, going through a 
rough hill country, a mere bridle track, where the fear of footpads 
always besets the wayfarer. The climate here is temperate, but 
the people have the rough manners of mountaineers. The water 
is from the hills and mountains near by; and here is the source 
of the Burazah river, which flows down to Flruzabad. The crops 
are wheat and much cotton. 

Ramzavan, Dadhm and Davvan 1 ’.' All lands of the hot 

1 The town of Biishgan is now the capital of the Buluk District. 

3 Tawwaj, often mentioned by the Arab geographers, has left its name to the 
modern district of the coast-lands near the mouth of the Shapur River. The site of 
the town is piobably to be identified with the piesenl Dili Kuhnah (Okl Village), the 
chief town of the (modern) Shabankarah sub-district of the Dashtistan District. 

3 Modern Khafr. The Castle of God’s Arrow according to the Fars Namah 
was near Khayrah. 

4 Many variants, position unknown. 

5 Modern Hunifqan (with the lesser //.). 

s It is uncertain whether the first word should be pronounced Ramin, or Zamm 
(in Arabic): cf. De Goeje in Bibliotheca Gcograpkorum Arabiconah , IV. p.250. Dadhm 
and Davvan are mentioned by Istakhn. Davvan is still the name of a village lying 
ej leagues to the noith of Kiizirun, but neither Dadhin nor Ramm Zavan occurs on 
the map; and as regards the latter place there is some confusion in the spelling of 
the name. Its position is given in the Itinerary as lying half-way between Ghundljan 
and Tawwaj, being 6 leagues distant from either place (and for the position of 
these two towns see below in chapter xv). The name is spelt Rawa-adh-Dhiwan, 
which is varied to Ramm-adh-Dhlwan in the list of the Kurdish Ramins. Both these 
spellings, however, appear to be the Arabic form of the Persian Ramm Zavan (or 
Ravan possibly) mentioned here as a district and again below among the Castles. In 
the Arabic authorities there is much variety in the spelling by a shifting of the dia¬ 
critical points. Istakbri mentions it as the Kurdish Ramm of which Al-Husayn ibn 
Salih was chief, and also spells the name variously Rawa-adh-Dhiwan and Ramm-ad- 
Dlwan. Yaqut gives it under the heading Ramm-az-Zizan. 
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region* but those that lie in the hill-country near by have a more 
temperate climate. The crops are corn, fruit and rice. 

Sarvistan and Kubanjan 1 . Districts of the hot region, that 
have a varied climate. The palm grows abundantly, and crops 
of corn and dates are produced. 

Siraf. In former days this was a large city, and very rich, being 
the emporium of sea-trade (in the Persian Gulf); but during the 
Buyid supremacy the trade by sea was transferred from here to 
the emporium of Qays. The climate is extremely hot, and for 
water they collect the rain in cisterns. There are also three 
springs. The crops are corn and dates. Najlram and Khurashi 
are places in its dependencies 2 . 

Simkan and Hirak 3 . Simkan is a fine town, and is one of 
the wonders of the world. For through its midst a river flows, 
and over this river a bridge has been built; and the country 
above the bridge is of the cold region, where the hazel and the 
plane and other such trees grow; while below the bridge it is of 
the hot region, where oranges and shaddocks and the like grow. 
The wine made from the grapes here is so strong that, until it 
has been mixed with twice or thrice [i ia.] the quantity of water, 
it cannot be drunk. The people here are poor, but they have 
arable lands. Hlrak is a large village of this same district. 

Firuzabad 4 . Of the Third Clime, in longitude 87° 20', and 
latitude 23 0 45'. It was founded by king Firuz, who gave it the 
name of Jur. In the midst of the city a great edifice has been 
built, so high that the air here was cool; and by means of a tube 
(or syphon) water was brought up to this height from the hills 
near. Round the summit a great platform had been built, which 
same was known as the Aywan (Hall). At the time when Alex¬ 
ander the Great was overcoming all these lands, he found himself 
unable to conquer this place, for on all sides you had to descend 
to it by passes. Thereupon he caused the Khunayfqan river to 
be turned from its bed, and directed its course so as to flow over 
the city, whereby he laid it in ruin, and made the place a lake. 
Ardashir Babakan wished to drain the lake dry, in order to 
restore the city to its former state. Burazah his engineer cut a 
tunnel in the high bank, and when the water began to pour 

1 Modern Kuhinjan. 

2 The ruins of Siraf a,re at Bandar Tallin. Khurashi is spelt HushI, and Khurashi 
in the Paris MS. It is not mentioned by the Arab geographers. Najiram, according 
to Istakhri, lay to the north of Siraf. Neither name now occurs on the map, but 
Najiram is probably identical with the present harbour of Bandar Dayyur in the Dashti 
District. 

3 Simkan is now the name of the district of which the chief city, doubtless older 
Simkan, is called Dizah. Hlrak, or Habrak (for the reading is uncertain), is no 
longer to be found on the map. According to the Itinerary it stood half-way between 
Simkan (Dizah) and Karzin. 

4 The mins are now' known as Kushk ‘ the Kiosk,’ the older name Jur still 
lingering. 
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through he bound a chain about his waist to keep himself in 
safety, but the water had such power that the chain snapped, and 
so he perished. Now this tunnel in the lapse of time has fallen 
in, and it has become a gully. Thus king Ardashlr restored 
the city, calling it by the name of Ardashlr Khurah. Later it 
was rebuilt by c Adud-ad-Dawlah, who renamed it Firuzabad. It 
has a warm, damp climate, and its water is from the Khunayfqan 
river, which now is known as the Burazah. The rose-water made 
here has a finer perfume, and is superior to that of all other lands. 
The population are distinguished for piety and honesty. 

Karzln, Qlr and Abzar 1 . Karzin is a medium-sized town : 
and Qlr is a small town, as likewise is Abzar. All three are of 
the hot region, and there are abundant palm-trees here. The 
water is from the Zakan river; and in Karzln is a strong castle, to 
which water is drawn up from the Zakan. Haram and Kariyan 2 , 
with many other places, are of the dependencies lying in the plain 
round this district. 

Kuran and Irahistan 3 . These lie [\\Q in the desert, being 
of the hottest region, so that in the summer only a very few 
people remain here. There are no underground water-channels, 
and all the corn grown here is dependent on the rains. Of fruits 
there are none except dates. They plant all their crops in the 
mountains, whereby they are amply watered by the rain in the 
winter, the trees also are kept green in the summer. Most of the 
people are brigands, highwaymen and footpads. (By reason of 
the heat) foreigners can only live here during the three winter 
months; and all the tribes here are much given to rebellion. 

Kavar. A fine town with many dependencies. Its climate 
is rather warm, and its water is from the Zakan river. King 
Bahman ibn Isfandiyar built a dam across this river to raise its 
waters, and next he established villages among its arable lands. 
There is here much corn and fruit, most things necessary also 
being found here, and of fruits the morel-cherry and very excel¬ 
lent almonds. Much game too is met with nearby. The author 
of the Pars Nfimah adds that the people of this place are silly 
and stupid by nature. They are followers of the sect of Shafi'L 

Laghir and Kaharjan 4 . Of the dependencies of Karzln, lying 

1 All three famous m the times of the Arab geographers. Kaizin is now merely a 
village, Qir is a township, and Abzar town was probably at Nlm Dih, the capital of 
the Afzar District, half a league east of Ab-i-Garm. 

2 The towns of Haram and Kariyan lie 7 and 64 leagues respectively to the north¬ 
west of Bid Shahr. Hat am or Harm is probably identical with the stage which 
Muqaddasi calls Hurmuz, lying one march horn Karzln. Istakhri, who also mentions 
this Hurmuz, says it had no Friday Mosque, being but a small place. 

3 Neither now exists. For Kuran see Itinerary. 

4 The town of Laghir exists near the bend of the Thakan (or Zakan) river, 6 leagues 
north-west of Khunj. Kahaijan is no longer to be found, but Istakhri mentions it as 
upon the Thakan nver (which he calls the SUadkan), Kaharjan coming below Naband 
and above Dasht Dastaqan on the sea-coast. The district near by is still known as 
Mandistan, and is described in the following paragraph. 
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in the hot region, and the climate here is variable. The people 
are robbers and highwaymen. The crops are corn, cotton and 
dates. 

Mandistan. A desert land, thirty leagues in length and 
breadth lying along the sea-coast. There are villages here, but 
neither running water nor underground channels, the only_ crops 
being corn and cotton, that appear after the rains. Then if Adhar- 
mah and Daymah (the ninth and tenth solar months), which end 
the autumn and begin winter, bring the rains, one measure of sown 
seed will produce a thousand-fold in the spring crop. On the 
other hand, if in these two months the rains fail, the spring crops 
give nothing, and dearth ensues. All those who in winter time 
are occupied there in agriculture take their departure when the 
hot weather comes on. The farmers at that time cut and stack 
the harvest, making but little of it, for a half must remain for 
the next crop, and only a moiety can be reaped for carrying 
away. 

Maymand 1 . A small town of the hot region. It grows corn, 
dates, grapes and all kinds of fruit; but grapes especially. [t r • ] The 
people there are craftsmen. 

Muhu, Hamjan and Kabrin 2 . Three towns lying between 
Fasa and Shiraz. The climate resembles that of Shiraz. Run¬ 
ning water is found, and some few gardens, with grapes and fruit 
of the cold region; also there is much game in the neighbourhood; 
but the people are robbers and insolent. 

Huzu and Saviyah 3 . Two villages, with many others round 
them of the same district, lying on the sea-coast. They all belong 
to the dependencies of the emporium of Qays ; and lie in the 
hottest part of the hot region. 

The Istakhr District. Since in the kingdom of Fars no 
city had been built earlier than Istakhr (Persepolis), the district 
round took its name from the city, extending in length from 
Yazd to Hazar Dirakht (Thousand Trees), and in breadth from 
Quhistan to Nayrfz, and all of this land is of the dependencies 
of the district. 


1 There is a Maymand lo the east of FMzabad. But possibly the chief town of 
the Naband District is intended, lying on the coast to the east of STriif, as mentioned 
by Istakhri, though no longer to be found on the map. 

2 These names are not now to be found on the map, but the last name in the list 
may be identified with the modern Gabri, lying i 7 leagues to the north-west of Gillah 
Dar. Istakhri (where many variants are noted) gives them as three separate places, 
none of which was large enough to possess a mosque for the Friday prayers. Muhu 
he gives under the form of Hamand or Hamid. Hamjan appears as Hajmfm 01 
Hamhan. Kabrin or Kirin may be Kizrrn or Kirzin, the equivalent of Kharzin, which 
lay one march distant from the well-known city of Karzln (and was not to be con¬ 
founded therewith). 

3 Huzu is probably the modern Chlrfi, in the Shib Kfih sub-district of Laristan, 
lying 10 leagues west of Charuk. In Istakhri the name occuis variously as Siru, Siiru, 
or Shahru. Saviyah may be a clerical error for which we should read Tavunah, the 
name of a village lying one league to the westward of Chiiiuk. 
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Istakhr (Persepolis). Of the Third Clime, in longitude 83° 20', 
and latitude 20°. According to one account it was founded by 
king Gayumarth, according to another by his son, who was 
himself named Istakhr. Hushang added much to its buildings, 
and Jamshid completed these additions, which finally covered all 
the lands from the borders of Plafrak to the limits of Ramjird, 
namely fourteen leagues in the length by ten in the breadth. 
Jamshid here established what is beyond all description in matter 
of palaces, and orchards, and villages. Also there were erected 
three castles, on the summits of three hills, one being called Is¬ 
takhr, the second Shikastah, and the third Shankavan 1 : the whole 
being known as Sih Gunbadan (the Three Domes). The author 
of the Pars Namah states that Jamshid built his palace at the 
base of the mountain, and this may be described as standing 
on a platform, at the hill foot, constructed of squared black 
stone, being itself a quadrilateral. One side of it is on the moun¬ 
tain, and the other three sides open to the plain. The platform 
is 30 ells in height, and you go up on two sides by stairways. On 
the platform stand round columns of white stone, so finely cut, 
that the like even in soft wood could not now possibly be done. 
At the threshold are two square pillars, [\ v\] each being of over 
one hundred thousand maun- weight; and in the neighbourhood 
there is no stone to be found similar to this. Now powder scraped 
from these stones and laid on wounds will staunch the flow of 
blood. On each of these pillars is sculptured the figure of Buraq 
(the winged-steed that bore to heaven in his Night Journey the 
Prophet Muhammad). Its face is the face of a man with a curly 
beard, and a crown on his head; the forelegs, and hind legs and 
the tail, being those of a bull. The portrait of Jamshid himself, 
finely adorned, is also here. 

In the mountain near by a bath tank has been hollowed out 
of the rock, the hot water rising from a natural spring, so that 
there is no need of fire to heat it. On the summit of this moun¬ 
tain were great Dakhmahs (Towers of Silence, where the Fire 
worshippers exposed their dead), which the common people now 
call Prisons of the Wind. At the time of the Moslem conquest, 
after the people of Istakhr had more than once broken faith and 
acted as meditating treachery, the Arabs here made a great 
slaughter, and laid most of the place in ruin. Then in the days 
of Samsam-ad-Dawlah, the Buyid, the Amir Qutulmish bringing 
an army against Istakhr, laid it completely in ruin, and so it re¬ 
mained, becoming afterwards merely a moderate sized village. In 
among the ruins of the palaces of Jamshid they find Indian tutty, 
which is used for the eyes, but no one knows where this tutty came 
from, and how it got here. At the present time people call these 


1 Often spelt Shakanvan. 
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buildings with their columns The Forty Minarets. In the Majmd 
Arbab-al-Maslak it is stated that these columns and buildings were 
the palace of Queen Humay, daughter of king Bahman ; in the 
Suwar-al-Aqalim, on the other hand, they are said to have been 
a Mosque built by Solomon: and it is possible that king Solomon 
did indeed convert the palace of Jamshld into a Mosque, and 
that Humay in her turn changed it again to a palace, and thus 
all three traditions may be true. Now the plain of Istakhr was 
of old very broad and long, hence many of the places that now 
are counted as of Marvdasht are in that plain. Its crops are 
corn and excellent grapes, and of its other fruit the-sweet apple 
is most renowned. 

Abraj 1 . A large village, lying at the foot of a mountain. 
And this mountain is their comfort, for all the houses are dug 
out of it, and from it also they get their water, which flows down 
from the same. 

Abarquh. Of the Third Clime. It originally stood at the 
foot of a mountain, and hence was called Barkuh—‘on the moun¬ 
tain ’—but afterwards it was built on the plain where it now lies. 
It is a small town [t rr] with a temperate climate, having its water- 
supply both from streams and from underground channels. Corn 
and cotton grow well here. The inhabitants are, for the most 
part, craftsmen, much given to piety and religion. Of the cele¬ 
brated tombs here is that of Taus-al-Haramayn (Peacock of the 
Two Sanctuaries—Mecca and Medina), and this shrine has the 
peculiarity that, if ever it be roofed over, the roof immediately 
falls to ruin 2 , so much so that even an awning of palm-matting 
set there is not suffered to stand. Further it is said that in 
Abarquh if any Jew remains but for forty days he dies; hence 
there are no Jews here: and should any come hither on some 
important business, in less than forty days he must go hence. 
There are many places of the dependencies of Abarquh, among 
the rest Dih Maraghah (or Faraghah), where there is a cypress- 
tree, most famous throughout the world, even as from the days 
of the Kayanian kings the cypress-trees of Kashmar and of Balkh 
were famous. And at this present time the cypress here is taller 
and greater of girth than those others, and in all the Land of Iran 
there is none now its equal. The revenues of Abarquh, with its 
districts, amount to 140,400 dinars. 

Isfldan and Quhistan 3 . Isfidan is a small city with a castle; 

1 Abraj is now the name of the district of which the chief town is Dashtak. 

* This was lest the tomb of the saint should become the object of an idolatrous 
worship, and as a proof of his great humility. The same phenomenon is described by 
Ibn Batutah (n. 113) as a characteristic of the shrine of Ibn Hanbal at Baghdad; and 
Professor Goldziher has some interesting remarks on this subject in his Muhamme- 
danistht Studien ( 1 . 257 ). 

2 Modern Isfadran: the village of Quhistan (already mentioned, p. 118) no longer 

exists. 
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and Ouhistan Is a large village, both being of the cold region. 
In the hills near here is a huge cave, which serves the people as 
a sure place of refuge in times of terror. 

Iqlid, Sarmaq and Arjaman 1 . Iqlid is a small town with a 
castle. The climate is temperate, and it has running streams. 
All kinds of fruit grow here, also desert wheat. Sarmaq too is 
a small town, in all matters like Iqlid ; further the yellow plum 
of Sarmaq is of especial excellence and sweetness, wherefore it 
is dried, and then exported to other districts ; for of these there 
are many that are dependent on Iqlid, Sarmaq and Arjaman. 

Bavvan and Marvast 2 * . Bavvan is a small town, growing 
desert corn and fruits, with a temperate climate. It has running 
streams. Marvast is a large village with'I ike productions. 

Bayda s (the White City). A small town, with white soil, 
for which peculiarity it has received its name. It was founded 
by king Gushtasf. It has a temperate climate, and running 
streams, [' rr] its lands grow desert corn and fruit. Many places 
are of its dependencies ; and there is near here a meadow-land ten 
leagues broad and long. In Bayda many profoundly learned men 
have arisen, as for instance Nasir-ad-Dln al Baydawl the Judge, 
author of the celebrated Judge’s Commentary (on the Quran), 
and there are other celebrated men also who were born here. 

Khabraz, Abadah and Sarvat 4 . Khabraz is a small town, 
with a temperate climate and running streams, tf?here much corn 
and fruit are grown. Abadah likewise is a small town, with a strong 
castle. It has a temperate climate, and its water is from the over¬ 
flow of the river Kur. Corn and grapes are grown here, and 
many villages are of its dependencies. Its revenues amount to 
25,500 dinars. 

1 Now written Siiimaq and Arguman. 

-' Bavvan (not to be confused with the valley of Bavvan, mentioned on p. 128) was 
the chief town of the district still known as the Bavvanal. Of this the capital now is 
Sunyan, but Bavvan town is more piobablv to be identified with modern Muzayjan, 
which in the Arab geographers is spelt Murayzijan. The town of Marvast must not 
be confounded with the Marvdasht district, as is too often the case in the MSS. The 
town exists ; and it is probably the place mentioned by I.stakhri, where for Marusf 
in the text we should read the variant Marfist or Marvast given in the note. Neither 
Marvdasht district nor Marvast town is mentioned by any of the other Arab geo¬ 
graphers. 

:l By the Persians pronounced ISayza, and now knorvn as the Hill of Bayza (Tall- 
llaydii). 

4 There is some confusion about two of these places and the next two mentioned. 
Khabraz appears to be modern Khabrfe, lying 3 leagues south-west of Arsinjan. No 
village of Sarvat now exists, and the name is given by Istakhri as Sarvab. In the 
MSS. it is often written so that it might be read Purvab, the name of the river. 
Sarvat however is given below as near Kamah, modern Kamin, hence it probably 
stood to the southward of modern Kalilak. The district round this, along the eastern 
bank of the Purvab river, was apparently the meadow-land of Qali, a name that has 
disappeared from the map. This also is the case with Ivhabrak, but Khuvar near 
which it stood exists, as Qal'ah Khar (1 league to the south-east of Arsinjan); and 
Khabrak, given later under the form Khafrak, must have been one of the chief villages 
of the Khafrak Districts, Upper and Lower, of which is (this southern) Abadah. 
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Khabrak and QalL These are two villages, and in the 
meadow-lands of OalT some fruit is grown, with much corn. 

Khurramahb A pleasant town, with a strong castle. Its 
climate is temperate; it has running streams, and both corn and 
fruit are grown here. 

Ramjird. A district lying on the (upper) course of the river 
Kur. A dam has here been thrown across the river, to provide 
irrigation for the villages; but when this dam fell to ruin, the 
whole wealth of the district was brought to naught. Then the 
Atabeg Chaull 1 2 * restored the dam, causing the district again to 
flourish. The market town of Mayln is the capital of this district, 
and its revenues amount to 52,500 dinars. 

Sahik :: and Harat.*' Both small towns; and the climate is 
temperate. At Sahik is a mine for steel; the crops are corn and 
fruits. 

Qutruh 4 5 . A small town, with a temperate climate, and run¬ 
ning streams. Corn and fruit are found here, and there is an 
iron mine. 

Qumishah. In former times this was counted as of the pro¬ 
vince of (Persian) c Iraq, and it lies on the boundary of Pars and 
c Iraq. The castle of Qiilanjan, built of clay bricks, stands near, 
and many other places are dependencies of Qumishah. Its 
climate [tft] resembles that of Isfahan. Its water is from under¬ 
ground channels ; the crops are corn, fruit and grapes ; its popu¬ 
lation in character and temper resemble the men of Isfahan ; and 
they are ever here of two different minds. 

Kamfiruz. A district lying on the banks of the river Kur. 
There is here a great forest, where many lions of great fierceness 
are found. 

Kirbal. Both the upper and the lower districts of this name 
take their water from the Kur river; the upper district from 
(above the Dam of) the Band-i-Amlr, which c Aclud-ad-Dawlah 
built; and the lower district from above the Band-i-Qassar (the 
Fuller’s Dam), of which the Atabeg Chaull restored the masonry. 

Kamin s and Faruq. Two towns, with many dependencies: 
the climate is temperate, they have running streams, and the 
lands grow corn and fruit abundantly. Also there is game in 
plenty. 

Kurad and Kallar 6 . Kurad is a small town and Kallar a 
large village, one district comprising the two. The produce is 
desert corn, for the climate is cold. 


1 Now called Ktiiramah. 

- Fakhr-ad-Dawlah Chaull was Atabeg of Fare under the Saljiiqs. 

:l Modern Chahak. 

4 Modem Qatiu. 

5 Modern Kalllak, the chief town of the Ivamin distiict. 

6 Neither exists : see Itineraries in chapter XV. 
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Mayin. A small town, in the hill country, on the road to 
Kushk-i-Zard. The climate is temperate, but rather cold. It has 
running streams, and for crops grows both corn and fruit. The 
population for the most part are robbers. There is here the 
shrine of Shaykh Gul Andam; while at the foot of the Mayin 
pass stands the tomb of Ismail son of the Imam Musa-al-Kazim. 
Mayin (as already said) is the chief town of the Ramjird district. 

Yazdikhwast and Dih Girdu (Nut Village). Two villages, 
surrounded by diverse hamlets, as for instance Sarvistan and 
Abadah 1 , with others all of this same dependency. These are of 
the cold region, growing desert corn, but no fruit except nuts. 

Dih-i-Murd 2 and Radan. Two villages near Karat. The 
climate here is cold, and many myrtles grow in these parts, also 
much corn. Of the dependencies are some other villages. 

1 The nmthem Abadah, lieai modern Shulgisian. 

*- Called in Arabic Qaryat-al-As, that is ‘ Myrtle Village, 5 as the Peisian name 
tuo signifies. The earliei geogiapheis call it Budanjan. 
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The District of Darabjiid. Jalirum and Juvaym of Abu Ahmad: the Castle 
of Sham Iran. Fasa with its districts. The District of Shapur Khurah. 
Kazmin: the three original villages: stuffs made here. Bishavur (Shapur): 
the colossal black statue. The Shapur Country. The Jlluyah hills. Jirrah 
and Gunbad Mallaghan. Khisht and Kumaiij. Khullar and its mill-stones. 
Ghunchjan 01 Dasht Baiin. Nawbanjan and Shi c b Bavvan, one of the four 
Earthly Paradises: the White Castle. Qubad Khurah District. Airajan 
and the Thakan bridge. Risahr and its linen. Janaba and Mahruban. 
Siniz. The Sixteen Castles of Fars The Meadow-Lands. Qays, Bahrayn 
and other Islands of the Peisian Gulf 


The Darabjird District. This takes its name from Darab 
son of Bahman son of Isfandiyar the Kayanian; and formerly 
the province which is known now under the name of Shaban- 
karah, and which will be described later in a chapter by itself, 
occupied the greater part of this district, but we speak here of 
that part thereof which is still counted as of Fars. [n=] 

Jahrum. A medium-sized town, founded by Bahman ibn 
Isfandiyar. It has many dependencies, with a hot climate, grow¬ 
ing crops of corn, fruit and cotton. Its water is from both run¬ 
ning streams and underground channels. There is in these parts 
a very strong castle called Khurshah. 

Juvaym of Abu Ahmad. This is of the Irahistan district, 
which (as already said) forms part of the district of Ardashlr 
Khurah. The Jumah (or home-lands) thereof are known as the 
Kurah Rud (River-district) 1 . The climate is hot, and the water 
is from underground channels and wells. The crops are corn and 
dates. There is here a castle called Shamiran. The people go 
armed, being footpads, thieves and highwaymen. 

Fasa. Of the Third Clime, in longitude 83° 55', and latitude 
20°. It was founded by Fasa son of Tahmurath the Demon¬ 
binder ; after it had fallen to ruin king Gushtasf the Kayanian 
began to restore its buildings; which same his grandson Bahram 
ibn Isfandiyar completed, giving it the name of Sasan. It had 
at first been triangular in plan; but in the days of Hajjaj (the 
Omayyad viceroy of c Iraq)his lieutenant governor Azadmard by 
his orders altered this plan, restoring its buildings. Afterwards 
it was ruined by the Shabankarah tribes, and then again restored 


1 Fars Namah text has ‘of which district (Irahistan) it is the Jumah (capital).’ 
The name is now pronounced Juyum, or Guyum. 
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by the Atabeg Chaull. It was a very large city, with numerous 
dependencies. Its water is from underground channels, and it 
has no running streams. The lands grow the fruits of both the 
hot and cold regions ; and among its dependencies are Shaqq 
Rudbar and Mishkanat, of the hot region, producing desert wheat. 
Also there are many other dependencies, to mention all of which 
would be too Ions'. 

The District of Shapur Khurah. This district takes its 
name from Shapur son of Ardashlr Babakan. Originally its chief 
town was Bishavur, but at the present time it is Kazirun. 

Kazirun. Of the Third Clime; in longitude 87°, and latitude 
29 0 19'. It consisted originally of three villages, called Nawdar, 
Darist and Rahban, all founded by Tahmurath the Demon¬ 
binder. [>rr] When Shapur son of Ardashlr Babakan built the 
town of, Bishavur he made these villages a dependency thereof, 
but later Flruz great-grandson of Bahram Gur formed them into a 
city, and his son Qubad added to the buildings. Thus Kazirun be¬ 
came a great city, but since originally it had been three villages, 
so at the present day it forms three distinct wards, each with 
its magnificent and mighty palace, and each is like a castle. The 
climate of Kazirun is hot, and the water is from three different 
underground water-channels, each bearing the name of one of 
the three original villages. Further they rely much on rain water. 
Oranges, shaddocks, lemons and all the fruits of the hot regions 
grow here, and there is a special kind of date, known as Jllan, 
the equal of which is found nowhere else in the world. Much 
cotton is produced here, and the muslin stuffs of Kazirun are 
exported to all parts, being of many kinds ; and some linen too 
is made. Most of these Kazirun stuffs, unless they be washed in 
the waters of the Rahban watercourse, do not retain their fresh¬ 
ness. The people are of the Shafi c I sect. There is seen here 
the shrine of the Shaykh Abu Ishaq Kazirun!, which same has 
become a sanctuary. Further there are many other tombs of 
notable men here, the enumeration of which would be too long; 
and many villages are of the dependencies of Kazirun. 

Bishavur 1 . Of the Third Clime; in longitude 86° 15', and 
latitude 20°. It was founded by Tahmurath the Demon-binder 
and named Dlndila. Alexander the Great, when he conquered 
Fars, laid it in ruins, and king Shapur I rebuilt it all anew, 
calling it Bishapur after his own name; but originally this was 
Bana-i-Shapur (Sapor’s building), which in the lapse of time and 
by the coalescing of the letters became Bishavur. The climate 
is hot; for to the north the city is shut in, by which cause too it 
is damp. Its water is from the great river which has taken its 


1 The ruins now known as Shapur: and originally named Bih-Shapur 1 the Good 
Thing of King Sapor. 5 
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name from the town. The crops grown here are corn, rice, dates, 
oranges, shaddocks, lemons, with all other kinds of good fruits of 
the hot region, which same sell here for a small price ; so that 
those coming and going are perpetually eating of the same. 
Various sweet-smelling flowers too abound, such as water-lilies, 
violets, jasmine and narcissus ; and silk too is produced. The 
people are of the ShafPite sect. Some distance outside Bishavur 
there is seen the statue of a man in black stone, standing in a 
temple, and above life size. [> rv] Some say it is a talisman, others 
assert that this was once a living man whom God Most High 
turned to stone. The kings in those parts hold it in much honour 
and veneration, making visitations to the same, and anointing it 
with unguents 1 . 

Anburan and Basht Quta 2 3 . Anburan is a small town of the 
Nawbanjan district: and some few persons of distinction are natives 
thereof. Its climate is temperate, and it has running streams. 
Basht Quta is a district lying in the mountains, and of the cold 
region. It has corn crops and some fruit. 

Bilad Shapur (the Shapur Country)". This includes various 
regions lying between Pars and Khuzistan. Its climate is tem¬ 
perate, but tending to be hot. It has many running streams; but 
for the most part now the land is in ruin. 

Tir Murdan and Juyigan 4 5 . Two districts, with some large 
villages that lie on broken ground among clefts and gullies. The 
climate here is cold, but tends to be temperate. There are many 
trees, and all kinds of fruit—especially nuts—the same being most 
plentiful. The greater part of their crops depend on the rains, 
but some are artificially irrigated. There is much game found 
in these parts. The people here are warlike and nocturnal robbers: 
so much so that in a single night they will go a distance of twenty 
leagues. 

Jabal Jlluyahk These mountains comprise many hill dis¬ 
tricts, and numerous dependencies which border on Luristan. 
The climate is cold, water is plentiful, and trees without number. 
There is much fruit grown, and the hunting-grounds are excellent. 
The people here are ShafPites and Sunnis. 


1 For the colossal statue of King Shapur in the cave near the ruins of the town, 
sec De Bode, LuristSn , i. 214. 

2 Basht is now the chief town of the Bavi sub-district in Kuh Giluyah. This pro-, 
bably marks the site of Anburan, mentioned also by Islakhri, but the names Anburan 
and Quta are now unknown, and the Aiab geographers make no mention of Basht 
Quta: which many MSS. give as Futa. 

3 ‘ The Country of Sapor 1 is still found on the map. According to Muqaddasi 
its chief town was called Jiimah (the Township), and Hinduwan or Hindvjan men¬ 
tioned below was within its limits. 

4 Tir Murdan exists, and Juyigan is modern Chawgan lying 4 leagues east of 
Fahliyan. 

5 Kuh Giluyah is still the name for the great province, with many sub-districts, 
occupying all the mountain region to the north-west of Fars. 
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Jirrah 1 2 * 4 . A small town, the name being commonly pronounced 
Girrah. It lies below (south of) Shiraz, while (the Dam of ) Band-i- 
Amir, one of the mightiest constructions in the world, lies above 
(north of) Shiraz : hence a poet has said, 

Seek not conquest from the region of Shiraz, 

For below it lies Girrah (for Girih, ‘ a knot ’), and above it 
stands Baud (' a barrier ’). 

The climate here is warm, and the water is from the river that 
bears the name of this town. The crops are corn and dates. 
The people here are warlike, and [\ *a] many districts are of its 
dependencies. 

Gunbad Mallaghank A small town, in the neighbourhood 
of which is the bridge of Pul Bulu (or Lulu). Its climate is hot, 
but there are numerous running streams. Its crops are corn and 
fruit, with many sweet-scented flowers. There is a strong castle 
here. 

Khisht and Kumarij. Two towns lying among the hills, but 
of the hot region. They have running streams ; but except for 
dates no other fruit is grown. The corn crops are in part watered 
by the rains, in part by irrigation. The people here carry arms, 
also they are thieves and robbers. 

Khullark A large village, where there is a small spring. 
The mill-stones used in most parts of the Fars province come 
from here, and the place produces nothing else but these ; the 
curious matter being that, by reason of the lack of water here, 
they have themselves no mills, and to grind their corn have to go 
elsewhere. 

Khumayijan and Dih c Alik Two districts having a cold 
climate, where nut trees grow, also pomegranates; and of their 
produce, too, is much honey. There are hunting-grounds, and 
the people are warlike, some also being muleteers. 

SImsakht 5 . A district of the cold region, having many 
trees and running streams. The crops are corn and some little 
fruit. 

Charam and Bazrang 6 . Two districts lying between Zlr (or 

1 The district of Jinah still exists, and the town of that name is probably to be 
identified with the modern Ishfayiqan. 

2 Modem Du Gunbadan ‘ Two Domes,’ lying 8 leagues west of Basht. Of the 
bridge nothing is known, and this passage is not found in the Pars Namah . 

•* Khullar lies 9 leagues north-west of Shiraz and 5 leagues beyond Guyum 
(J uwaym). 

4 Dih c Ali, now more generally called Dali, lies leagues south-east of Ardakan. 
The name of Khumayijan, mentioned by Istakhrl as a district having no town with a 
mosque for the Friday prayers, has disappeared from the map. 

B Spelling most uncertain, and apparently no longer to be found on the. map. 
Variants may be read Simbakht, Salimsat, Sallmnahast, etc.; and it is probably the 
place given in Istakhrl as As-Saljan (with many variants). 

6 The modern district is called Churam, of which the chief town is Tail-Gird, 
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Ziz) and Sumayram of Luristan. The climate is very cold. The 
water is from streams coming down from mountains that in most 
seasons are never free from snow. The roads are difficult and 
dangerous, but water is abundant. Game also is in plenty, and 
the people there are for the most part hunters. 

Ghundijan 1 . This commonly is known as Dasht Barm. It 
is a small town of the hot region, with one small spring, the water 
of its wells being brackish. The crops depend on the rains. The 
people here are for the most part shoemakers and weavers: though 
some few persons of eminence have indeed come from here. 

Nawbanjan and Shi c b Bawan [''■’•]. Nawbanjan is com¬ 
monly pronounced Nawbandagan, and it is of the Third Clime, 
in longitude 86° 15' and latitude 20°. It was founded by Sapor I, 
and was a large town; but at the time of the troubles caused by 
the rebellion of Abu Sa c d of Kazirun 2 it became ruined and a 
place of desolation for beasts of prey. Subsequently the Atabeg 
Chaul! restored its buildings. The climate is warm, and all kinds 
of fruit grow here, also sweet-smelling flowers. The people are 
pious and given to religious observances. The water is from the 
neighbouring hills. Shfb Bawan is one of the most famous 
pleasances of the world. It is a valley lying between two hills, 
3^- leagues long by leagues broad, all full of trees, bearing 
divers kinds of fruit. The climate is most pleasant and tem¬ 
perate. There are many villages, and through the valley runs a 
large river; further the summits of the hills on either side are 
hardly ever free from snow. By reason of the abundance of the 
trees the ground in this plain never has the sun shining on it; it 
abounds in gushing springs, and their water is very pure. The 
learned say that there are four Earthly Paradises, namely the 
Ghawtah of Damascus, the Valley of Sughd round Samarqand, 
Shi c b Bawan and the meadow-land of Shldan; farther, of these 
four, two, namely Shi c b Bawan and the Shldan meadow-land, lie 
within the limits of the Fars province. Many other places and 
districts belong to Nawbanjan, some being of the plain, some of 
the hills. Qal c ah-i-Safid (the White Castle) lies less than a league’s 
distance from this town ; and in the districts of Nawbanjan there 
are limitless hunting-grounds. 

The Qubad Khurah District. This district was named from 
Qubad, father of Anushirvan the J ust; and here there are three 
cities. 

‘ Round-Hill,’ lying 10 leagues N.E. ofBihbahan. The name of Bazrang, frequently 
mentioned by the Arab geographers, has disappeared from the map, as also is wanting 
the town of Zir, -which Muqaddasi writes Ziz. Sumayram, now called Samiram, lies 
4 leagues to the south-west of Isfadran. 

1 No town of Ghundijan now' exists, but from its position as given in the Itinerary 
modern Jamilah probably occupies its site. 

2 Chief of the Karzuvi tribe of the Shabankarah Kurds. Cf. R.A.S . 191a, 
p. 10. 
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Arrajan 1 . The name is now commonly pronounced Arra- 
ghan ; it is of the Third Clime, in longitude 86° 20' and latitude 
20° 15'. It was founded by king Qubad the Sassanian, and at 
first was a large town with many districts and dependencies. In 
the time of the incursions of the Assassins—whom may God curse 
—the population came to be entirely ruined. The climate is very 
hot, and the water is from the Tab river, which traverses the dis¬ 
trict. A bridge has been built over this river, which is named 
Pul-i-Thakan. The soil here gives [it-] abundant crops, and all 
kinds of fruit are grown ; dates are plentiful and a most excellent 
sort of pomegranate called Mails1 is found here: also sweet¬ 
smelling flowers. In the neighbourhood are many castles, such 
as Qal c ah Tayghur and Diz-Kilat, and the ruin of the town is 
from the Assassins who used to be in garrison there. The 
people of Arrajan are for the most part pious folk, and occupied 
with their own affairs. The (village of) Bustanak lies (near), on 
the frontier of Pars and Khuzistan. Of holy men, who are buried 
in Arrajan, is Abu-l-Hasan ShirazI, commonly called Pursah-dar 
(Poverty stricken). 

Risahr. The Persians call it Rlshahr, and it is also known as 
Rabiyan 2 . It was founded by Luhrasp the Kayanian, and Sapor I 
restored its buildings. It is a medium-sized town, standing on 
the shore of the Persian Gulf; the climate is very hot and damp. 
In summer the people cover themselves with acorn flour, otherwise, 
by reason of excessive sweating, (the skin) becomes sore 3 . The 
crops here are dates, and the Rlshahr linen (is famous). Most 
of the inhabitants are occupied in the sea trade; but they excel 
in nothing, and indeed are more stupid than most other folk. 
The fort of Diz-Kilat lies one league distant from Rlshahr; and 
in summer most of the people go to this or to some other of these 
castles by reason of the better air. 

Khabs 4 , Furzuk and Hindijan. These places lie between 


1 The ruins of Arrajan lie near a place called Sih Gunbadan —' Three Domes ’— 
a short distance to the north of Bihbahan. ’ 

- Many variants, reading uncertain. Rlshahr is probably to be identified with 
the modern Zaydun, for this Rlshahr cannot be the small town of that name lying 
ij leagues to the south of Bushahr, though this last is stated to be ‘one of the 
ancient cities of Fars.’ As regards Diz-Kilat the MS. may be read Diz Kilab or 
Gulab, and there exists a Qal c ah Gulab or Kilab, this castle standing 6 leagues south 
of Bihbahan and 4 east of Zaydun. 

J One MS. has: ‘The people wear linen here, for otherwise they would get sores 
from the excessive heat.’ The MS. of the Fars Nii/iiah, however, reads: ‘The 
climate here is extremely hot, so that the men have, in summer time, to wrap the 
inner rind of the acorn on parts of the skin in certain places, otherwise it would .chafe 
into sores by the excess of sweat and the heat engendered there. Further, they have 
the habit of putting on many shirts, and they wear them very long. ’ 

4 Common variants are Jins, also Jls in place of Habs or Khabs. Neither this 
place nor Furzuk occurs on the map, but they appear in the Itinerary. Hindijan, 
which Muqaddasl writes Hinduwan, is now known as Bandar Hindiyan. See above 
under Bilad Shapiir, p. 12C. 
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Arrajan and the neighbouring districts of Fars, and Khabs is a 
custom-house. In climate all these places resemble Arrajan. 

Janaba 1 . Founded by Janaba son of Tahmurath the Demon¬ 
binder. The Persians call it Ganbah, which means ‘stinking- 
water, 5 and of a place that has a name like this there is no need 
for further description. Four villages are of its dependencies, and 
it is a town standing on the sea-shore. 

Jalladjan, NIv and Dayr 2 . These are districts [m] of Arra¬ 
jan, and in climate and produce entirely resemble the same, so 
that there is no need of repetition. A number of places are of 
their dependencies. 

Mahruban. The Persians call it Mahiruyan, and it is a city 
standing on the sea-shore, so that the waves of the sea beat against 
it. There are some few places of its dependencies. The climate 
is hot and damp. It is a port of call for all who go by sea from 
Fars to Khuzistan, and those who travel from Basrah to Khuzi- 
stan also touch here. No fruit is grown, except dates, and for 
the most part their victualling is from the sea. Sheep here are 
few, but goats are numerous, and the author of the Fars Namcih 
states that they get from a single she-goat eighty Rails (pints) of 
milk 3 . Linseed here is most abundant, being much exported to 
other places. 

Siniz 4 . A small town on the sea-shore, with a little fort. 
There are many palm-trees, for the climate is hot and damp. 
Linen is produced, also oil for lamps; but the linen here has no 
wear in it. The people are quiet folk, but stupid. 

In the Five Districts aforementioned there are various Castles 
and Meadow-lands, the most notable of which we now proceed 
to describe. 

Of Castles there are at the present day but sixteen well-known 
and famous castles in the kingdom of Fars, though of old there 
were above seventy. For when the people of Fars revolted 
against the commands of the Saljuqs, they sent the Atabeg 
Chauli to conquer the land, and he byTorce of arms laid most of 
those castles in ruins, while some few that had submitted he left 
standing, but setting a garrison therein. Of all these castles, 
therefore, the following are those best known : 

Isfid Diz (the White Castle 3 ). In the Pars Ndmah it is 
stated that this fortress was garrisoned and peopled from most 

1 The ruins, called Gunavah, lie somewhat to the north of Bandar Rig. 

- Variants, reading uncertain. 

3 But see Fars A'iimah wheie the text reads: ‘They bleed sheep, however, in 
great numbers, and likewise goats; also they raise calves which aie for size like those 
they breed in Basrah, for it is reported that some attain as much as So to loo Rail 
in weight, or even more.’ The Baghdad Rati was under J lb, avoiidupois : hence 
the calf weighed 4 to j stone. 

4 Siniz has disappeared; its site was probably near Bandar Daylam, the chief town 

of the Qiravl district. ■ 5 Otherwise Qal c ah-i-SafId. 
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ancient times, but by reason of its very antiquity the name of its 
builder is unknown. Then for man)' years it remained a ruin, till 
in the early Saljuq days Abu Nasr of Tlr Murdan [ 1 rr] restored its 
fortifications. This fortress occupies a hill summit, the circuit of 
which is twenty leagues, and it stands isolated from any other 
range. Only one road leads up to it, and on the mountain-top 
is a plain of fine soil, with excellent springs of water, and fruit 
gardens, with some little arable land. The wells go very deep 
in the ground, and give excellent water. The climate is equable 
and fine. At the foot of the great fortress there is a small castle 
called Nishnak, which is well fortified. In the neighbourhood of 
this mountain there are spacious plains, and good hunting-grounds. 
The only weakness of this fortress is that (from its size) it can 
only be held by a great army of men, and that when any king 
with a well-appointed army attacks it, forthwith it must succumb 
to him 1 . 

Istakhr Castle. According to the Pars Ndmah there is no 
castle throughout the land older than this, and every device which 
a castle can have to strengthen it, this castle possesses. Anciently 
it was known as Sih Gunbadan (Three Domes), for round and 
about it stand other two castles, called Shikastah and Shankavan 2 . 
At this the main castle there is a cleft going deep into the ground, 
through which the rain water passed, falling out at the further 
end into the plain. c Adud-ad-Dawlah built a dam at this lower 
end, and with cement and stones and mortar turned the cleft hefe 
into a tank, to which a stairway led down, of seventeen steps. By 
means of canvas soaked in bitumen and wax, he rendered the 
cement so impervious that no water could percolate through, and 
so great a quantity of water used to be collected here, that had a 
thousand men used of the same for a whole year, its level would 
not have dropped one single step. The tank further was set with 
columns, and roofed over, so that the water was undisturbed 
by changes of the weather; and besides this there were other 
cisterns lying beyond and about. The climate of this castle is 
temperate, and the only weakness of the place is that its fortifi¬ 
cations are not quite strong enough to resist an attack. 

Istakhr Yar Castle (the Companion of Istakhr) 3 . This is 
strongly fortified, and it is thus called because, in its strength, it 


1 The text is here corrupt (also the same in the Pars Ndmah MS.) and the trans¬ 
lation tentative. 

- Also written Shakanvan and Ash k an van. Of the ‘ Three Domes 5 the Istakhr’ 
Castle lies 2 leagues to the north of the village of Fathabad ; Qal c ah Shikastah (the 
Broken Castle) is now known as Miyan Qal c ah (the Midmost Castle), and lies ej leagues 
to the north-west of Fathabad; while the castle of Ashkanvan stands one league 
south-east of Dashtak, the older Abraj. In the Jutrs Ndmah it is stated that king 
Jamshid kept his treasury in the castle of Istakhr, in Shikastah was his store-house, 
while in the castle of Shakanvan he had established his armoury. 

3 Probably situated on the hill above Istakhr (Persepolis). 


9—2 
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is the companion of Istakhr. Its climate is good, and it possesses 
likewise a cistern, also there are in its circuit springs of living 
water, [orr] • 

Abadah Castle 1 . This is less strong than some other castles, 
and less spacious. Its climate is temperate, and it has water- 
cisterns ; also a place of arms. 

Diz 2 Abraj. This castle stands on a hill above Abraj. On 
the one side it is well fortified, but on the other side not; thus 
on this side Abraj may be taken by assault. There is running 
water from the hill, which flows through the castle. 

Tabr Castle 3 . This lies three leagues from Shiraz to the 
south-east, and stands on a hill that is unconnected with any 
neighbouring range. There is a small spring here up above, and 
also under the hill another source. All round this hill for a day’s 
journey there are neither inhabitants, nor fodder for beasts, and 
hence it is hardly possible to lay siege to the castle. At this 
present time it is in the hands of the Amir Jalal-ad-Dln Tib Shah, 
who is a Turkoman. Its climate is rather hot. 

Tir-i-Khuda (the Castle of God’s Arrow). This stands near 
Khabr 1 * on an extremely high mountain, for which reason it has 
this name. Its climate is cold, but inclines to be temperate, and 
it has water cisterns. 

Khurshah Castle 6 . This stands on a high mountain-top, 
five leagues from Jahrum. It has a temperate climate, inclined 
to be hot. Khurshah is the name (of the man) who was made 
governor of this province by the brother of the (celebrated Omay- 
yad viceroy) Hajjaj, and who built it. Relying on the strength 
of this fortress, and on the wealth that by his good fortune he had 
acquired, he rebelled. Wherefore, subsequently, it was never 
allowed that any (provincial) governor should be master of this 
castle, lest the pride of possession, cozening the presumption 
due to these strong fortifications, should be more than a man’s 
brain could stand, and thus he be led into rebellion. 

Khurramah Castle. This is a strong place in the midst of 
cultivated lands. It has a temperate climate, and its water is from 
cisterns. 

Khwadan Castle 6 . A strong fortress in the neighbourhood 
of Fasa. Its climate is temperate, but rather hot, and it has 
water cisterns. 

1 Near Southern Abadah, to the north of Lake Bakhtigan. 

2 Diz is Persian for ‘Castle.’ 

3 Variants are TIr, Bir, Babr and Tasir, etc. Not given in the Pars Namah. 

4 Many MSS. give Khayrah and so apparently the MS. of the Pars Namah-, but 

see above, p. 115. 5 Or Khurshah. 

8 MuqaddasI spells it Khwadhan, but it is probably identical in position with the 
village, or stage, of Khwabdan, mentioned below in the Itineraries and standing on 
the river Khwabdan. In that case, probably, it is the present Nurabad, lying 
iJj leagues to the south of Fahliyan. 
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Khuvar Castle 1 . A well-fortified castle, with a cold climate, 
and water from wells, [m] 

Ramzavan Castle. Near Ghundljan, and a very strong 
place. The climate is hot; it has water in cisterns. 

Saharah Castle 2 3 . This stands on a high mountain four leagues 
from Flruzabad. It was built by the Mas'udI (Kurds). It has 
a pleasant climate, and cold water. Much corn can be stored 
here, and it cannot be taken by assault. 

Shamiran Castle". A strong place near Juvaym of Abu 
Ahmad. Its climate is hot; but there are water cisterns. 

Karzln Castle. This is less strong than many other castles. 
It is of the hot region, and stands on the banks of the Thakan 
river, from the bed of which a syphon has been laid up to the 
castle hill. 

Gunbad Mallaghan Castle. In the Arrajan district; and 
so strongly fortified that one man could hold it. Its climate is 
temperate, and it has water cisterns. Corn may be kept here for 
many years free from blight. 

Now besides the above-mentioned castles, in the district of 
Irahistan every village is like a fortress, and each is in itself a 
strong castle, some standing on rocky hills, and some on hillocks 
of earth, and some in the plain; and all these are of the hot 
region. 

Meadow-Lands. In the province of Fars there are many 
meadow-lands, and those that are most extensive, and most 
famous, we shall now describe. 

The Avard or Urd Meadows. Now, known as Kushk-i- 
Zard. These are excellent pasture-lands, broad and long, with 
many springs. The climate is cold, and the grass here is very 
fattening. There are many large villages, as for instance Dih 
Bajjah, Tamlrkhan 4 and others. These meadow-lands are ten 
leagues in length by five in breadth. 

The Meadows of Dasht Run. Excellent pastures, with 
running streams and abundant springs. The climate is_ cold. 
These meadows are somewhat less in extent than those of Avard. 
The Rubat (or Guard house) of Salah-ad-Dln, and the Shahriyar 
Bridge, lie in these meadows. The grass is most fattening to 
cattle. The meadows measure seven leagues by five in ex¬ 
tent. [ir«] 

The Meadows of Dasht Arzhan. These lie round a lake 
which is situated in the Plain of the Wild Almond (Dasht-i-Ar- 
zhan). In its neighbourhood is a forest, where there are fierce 

1 Now known as Qal'ah Khar lying one league S.E. of Arsinjan. For the next 
see above, p. t 15. 

2 Now known as Qal c ah Sarah. 

3 Now known as Qal c ah c Uthmanlu, standing 2 leagues south of Juyum. 

4 Or Taharjan with many variants: given by Yaqiit as Tlmaristan. 
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lions. The story of the Caliph c AiI and Salman-i-FarsI in the 
Dasht-i-Arzhan Plain is well known 1 , and it relates to this very 
place. These meadows are two leagues long by one across. 

The Sikan Meadows'-. These are between Shiraz and 
Kavar. In their midst there is standing water, and a forest lies 
near by, where there are lions. The length of these meadow- 
lands is five leagues and their breadth three. 

The Bahman Meadows. These are near Juvaym of Abu 
Ahmad, and they are one league across either way. 

The Bid and Mashkan Meadows- 1 . These are in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Baslra, but of the cold region. They are seven 
leagues in length by three in breadth, and there is here excellent 
pasture. 

The Meadows of Bayda. Lying three leagues from Bayda; 
the pasture here is abundant and very rich. These meadows are 
ten leagues in length and breadth, with many good springs. 

The Shidan Meadows 4 . The excellent pasture here is hardly 
to be equalled elsewhere. All round lie cultivated lands, with 
numerous springs and running streams. In seasons of flood there 
is a lake in the centre part, but this dries up in the hot weather. 
These meadows are ten leagues long, by the like across, and the 
grass is very rich. Now in regard to this meadow-land, and the 
Ghawtah of Damascus, and Sughd of Samarqand, and Shi c b 
Bavvan, the learned have, as already stated, (named these the Four 
Earthly Paradises). 

The Qali Meadow. This lies on the (Purvab, or) Pulvar 
river, and is a pleasant place; but in summer its grass does not 
suit cattle, and on the other hand in winter there is lack of pas¬ 
turage. It is three leagues in length by one in breadth. 

The Kalan Meadow. This lies in the neighbourhood of the 
Tomb of Solomon’s Mother 3 . It is four leagues in length, but 
much less in breadth. The Tomb aforesaid is a square built 
house of stone, and in the Fars Namah [\n] it is said that no one 
dare look inside this, for fear lest he should become blind, but we 
have never seen anyone who had made the experiment. 

The Kamflruz Meadow. This is a very green meadow on 
the banks of the river Kur. There is here a forest, which is a 
lair for lions. The pasturage is excellent, but through fear of the 
lions cattle are seldom sent here. 

1 What the legend is, it has been impossible to verify. 

- There are many variants for this and the following names of meadow-lands. 

3 Probably near Dih Bid. The village of Mashkan or Mashkun, of the Qunquil 
District, lies on the Pnlvar river, to leagues north of Pasaigadae, and Rubai Mashk, 
in the Itinerary, occupies the position of Dih Bid. The Arab geographers give Mash¬ 
kan as the chief town of the Jawbaicjan District, which lay at the head-waters of the 
Farvab or Pulvar river. According to the Fars Namah Baslra or Laslrit lay near 
Kamah and Faruq. 

4 Situation unknown. 

5 At Pasargadae. The tomb of Cyrus. 
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The Kamin, Purvab and Khastijan Meadows. THese are 
not known as true meadow-lands, but the grass here is very fat¬ 
tening for cattle, and better than in the surrounding places. 

The Narcissus Meadows. Near Kazirun and Jirrah, and of 
the neighbourhood of Khan Azadmard. These are three leagues 
long and two broad, and the grass here is all full of self-sown 
narcissus, so that all the plain is covered with the flowers. It is 
most famous, and such is the sweet smell of the narcissus in these 
meadows, that while it goes to the head, the heart is rejoiced 
thereby. 

Now besides these Meadow-lands, above-mentioned, there are 
many others, of smaller extent in various parts, but to mention 
them all would be too long. 

The Persian Gulf. The islands which are found in the 
Persian Gulf, lying between the frontier of Sind and 'Oman, are 
counted as of the province of Pars, and the largest of these in 
matter both of population and of wealth are the islands of Qays 
(or Qaysh) and Bahrayn. In former times the rulers of Qays 
counted the greater part of the land of Iran, and for certain all 
the province of Pars, as forming part of the dependencies of Qays, 
which island they named Dawlat Khanah (the Emporium). At 
the present day its revenues still amount to 491,300 dinars on the 
Registers, and all the neighbouring islands, which will shortly be 
mentioned, are of its dependencies. 

Qays (or Qaysh). Of the Second Clime, in longitude 83°, 
and latitude 25° 15'. It is an island lying four leagues from the 
mainland, off Huzu, being itself four leagues long and the like 
broad. The city of Qays occupies its centre, and on the island 
are arable lands and palm groves. Pearl diving takes place here. 
The climate is extremely warm. Its water is from the rains, 
which same they store in cisterns. In the Furs Namcth Qays is 
counted as part of the district of Ardashir Khurah. 

Bahrayn. Of the Second Clime, in [irv] longitude 83°, and 
latitude 35° 15'. This is an island lying between Two Seas 
(Bahrayn), hence its name. It is ten leagues in length, by five in 
breadth, and there are running streams with many gardens and 
villages here. The city (on the Arabian mainland) is called Hijr, 
which was founded by Ardashir Babakan. In former days Bah¬ 
rayn, together with Lahsa, Qatlf, Khatt, Azar, Alarah, Faruq, 
Baynunah, Sabun, Darin and Ghabah were all counted as of the 
Arab kingdom. At the present day, however, the Island of Bah¬ 
rayn forms a part of Fars, being of the kingdom of Iran, though 
in the present work, in the map of Iran as described on a previous 
page, it is not delineated, being too far afield. The peninsula of 
Qatif, and Lahsa, with the other neighbouring places, however, 
at most times pay no allegiance to the Bahrayn rulers. Bahrayn, 
in the way of fruits, produces dates, and these are very plentiful, 
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being Reported to many neighbouring lands ; indeed, in days of 
old the Arabs had a proverb which said : He gave gifts as one 
who traffics in dates to Hijr, or as one who carries brocades going 
to Yaman. The climate of Bahrayn is extremely hot; its water 
is from both springs and underground channels. The people 
here are, for the most part, Moslems of good religion and orthodox 
belief: but many are mere pirates, and excel in naught but in 
sailing out to sea, seizing the ships of merchants, and carrying off 
their goods. Ibn Khurdadbih states that whosoever makes any 
stay in Bahrayn gets an enlarged spleen : as the poet has said 
alluding to this in the verse: 

He who lives in Al-Bahrayn his spleen enlarges, 

Hence he is envied for what is in his belly: though in fact 
he goeth hungry. 

Abzunh An island one league square. There are here arable 
fields and date-groves, and according to the Pars Navi ah it is to 
be counted as of the Ardashlr Khurah district. 

Abrukamanan 2 . An island eight leagues long by three across. 
Most of its population are wicked folk and robbers. 

Kharik. An island one league square, having arable fields 
and palm-groves: [wa] also much fruit and excellent corn grows 
here. The pearl fishery in Kharik is better and more abundant 
than in any other island, and many fine pearls come from here. 
This island lies about a league from the coast, and it is counted 
as of the Qubad Khurah district. 

1 Or Abrun. 

2 Reading uncertain, many variants. 
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The Shabankarah Province. The Castle of Ig. Zarkan. Istahbanan and 
Burk. Darabgird : the hill of seven coloured salt. Runlz and Lar. The 
Province of Kirman : legend of Haftawad and the Worm. Guvashir: the 
ShirjanT Garden. Bam and Jiruft. Khabis. Slrjan ancl other towns. The 
Makran Province. Hurmuz, old and new. The Great Desert: its limits. 
Jarmaq and Ivuhbinan. The Slstan Province: Zarang. The Quhistan 
Province. Turshlz: the Cypress of Kashmar: the castles of the Assassins. 
Tun and Junabad: the underground water channels. Birjand : the Poet 
Nizarl. Shakhln. Tabas Maslnan: poisonous clay. Qayin: Dilchaq, the 
Jester of Sultan Mahmud. Muminabad: a castle of the Assassins. Zabul 
and Flruzkiih. Ghaznayn. Maymand, birthplace of Hasan Maymandl. 
Qarnln and the Saffarids 


SECTION 13. Describing the province of Shabankarah. 

Here there are six districts, of the hot region, standing in the 
Third Clime, and the frontiers are contiguous with Fars, Kirman 
and the Persian Gulf. The revenues in Saljuq times were above 
two million dinars of the actual currency, but at the present 
time they_amount only to 266,100 dinars. The capital city is the 
Castle of Ig (or Avlg) with the township of Zarkan, the one lying 
beside the other. 

Ig and Zarkan. Ig in former times was but a village, which 
Hasuyah, in the days of the Saljuqs 1 , raised to be a city. It stands 
on a hill-top, and has great fortifications. A running stream goes 
through it, which in time of siege, should the enemy but come to 
know the source thereof, and turn the current from the castle, he 
would soon bring the garrison to terms. Zarkan is the township 
at the foot of the castle ; its climate is temperate, but the water 
is indigestible. Corn, cotton, fruits and dates, however, grow 
here most excellently. 

Istahbanan (or Istahbanat). A town with many trees, having 
a temperate climate. All kinds of fruit grow here, and there is 
much running water. There is a strong castle near here, which, 
during the wars between the Saljuqs and the Shabankarahs, the 
Atabeg Chaull laid in ruins, but afterwards it was restored. 

Burk and Tarum. Two towns, of which Burk is the larger; 
and it has a strong castle, standing on the frontier of Kirman. 
The crops are abundant, consisting of corn and dates. 


1 Chief of the Isma'ill, a clan of tile Shabankarah Kurds : see Fars Namah, p. n. 
The castle of Ig still exists: and Zarkan, or Darakan, might be modern Darakuh, 
lying 10 leagues east of Fasa. 
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Khayrah 1 and Nayriz. Two towns, which likewise have a 
castle. Raisins are abundant here, and the climate is rather hot. 
Mlshkanat is a well-cultivated district near by, being a dependency 
of Nayriz, which [»ri] it resembles in climate and products. 

Darabgird-. Of the Third Clime, and founded by Darab 
(King Darius). It is circular in plan, and very well laid out, with 
a strong fortress standing in the middle of the town, surrounded 
by a deep ditch. At the present day this castle is in ruins. The 
climate is hot; corn, fruit and dates grow well here. In the 
neighbourhood is a hill where salt of seven colours is found ; 
and the districts of Hashu, Darkan, Miss and Rustaq are of its 
dependencies, with many fine villages. In the neighbourhood 
is a pass, very strongly fortified, called Tang-i-Ranbah 3 , where 
there is a mighty castle. The climate is good; water is to be had 
from springs, and in cisterns. In ancient times wheresoever the 
governor of Darabgird resided, he kept in his own possession 
this castle. But not very recently a certain Ibrahim ibn Mama 4 
became master of it: the people of Kirman, however, overcame 
him, and took the castle out of his hands. In the neighbourhood 
is a meadow-land three leagues in length, by one in breadth. 

Kurm and Runlz 5 . Two small towns on the road to Fasa. 
Their climate is temperate, but rather hot, and there is abundant 
running water. 

Lar. A district lying near the sea coast. Most of its people 
are merchants, occupied in sea and land commerce. Its crops 
are corn, cotton, and some small quantity of dates ; for their whole 
dependence for water is on the rains. The people are Moslems. 

Section 14. Concerning the province of Kirman, with 
Makran and Hurmuz. 

There are here eleven towns, and in the times of the Saljuqs 
the revenues amounted to 880,000 dinars; but at this present 
time the amount is only 676,500 dinars. 

Kirman takes its name from Kirin , ‘the Worm,’ which be¬ 
longed to Haftawad, and the story of the same is well known 6 . 

1 Ivhayrah, a stage m the Itineraries, must have been the chief hamlet oT the Khlr 
district, which lies on the south of Lake Bakhtigan to the north of Istahbanat. Nayriz, 
now pronounced Nlriz, is a town and district to the east of the lake. Mishkan is a 
village lying 8 leagues north of NIliz. 

3 Modern Darab. a Lying 4 leagues to the east of Darabgird. 

4 Of. Pars Namak , p. it. Chief of the Kurds. Some MSS. give the name as 
Mamaran. 

5 Probably the village of Kurm, which lies 3 leagues to the north of Fasa; but there 
is also Qasr Kurm, half a league to the south-east of Fasa, which is known likewise 
as Kushk-i-Qacti, ‘ the Judge’s Kiosk,’ at the present day. Runiz is the name of two 
villages, Upper and Lower, lying 5 and 6 leagues to the north of Fasa. There is, 
further, the town of Runiz mentioned by the older Arab geographers, a name which 
maybe read Rubanj (by a shifting of the diacritical points), and which lay half-way 
between Darabgird and Juvaym, being of the Khasu (Hashu) district. 

0 For the curious legend of Haftawad and the Worm, see Shahnamah , in. 1381 ; 
and the explanations given by E. G. Browne in his Literary History of Per sia , 1. 145 
to 150; cf. also Justi, Jr anise lies Namenbttih , p. iis. 
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It comprises fifteen towns, and for the most part the climate is 
temperate, and the frontiers of the same are Makran with the 
desert that stretches beyond, and Shabankarah with Persian 
‘Iraq, and the Great Desert which lies between Kirman and 
Quhistan. The capital of the province is Guvashir. 

Guvashir. Of the Third Clime, in longitude 92° 32', and lati¬ 
tude 39° 55'. [' 4 -] In the History of Kirman 1 it is stated that 
king Gushtasf built here a fire-temple, and later Ardashir Babakan 
founded the castle above the city, which he named BardashTr; 
the sign of the Balance being then in the ascendant. King Bah¬ 
rain afterwards added to the buildings of the place. In the History 
named above, Simt-al-Ula, it is related how Hajjaj (the Om- 
mayad viceroy of ‘Iraq) despatched Ghadban ibn al Qaba'thara 
to conquer this province, but he wrote back to Hajjaj, 1 The water 
here is scant, the dates are poor in kind, the chiefs are robbers; 
if the army be few in numbers it will be annihilated, if numerous 
it will starve,’ so Hajjaj recalled the troops, and it was only under 
‘Omar II that Safwan effected its conquest; when, by order of 
that Caliph, they founded what is known here as the Old Mosque. 
Subsequently the Amir ‘All Ilyas laid out the garden called 
Bagh-i-Shlrjanl, which is still flourishing at the present clay. He 
also built the Castle of the Hill; and the Tabriz! Mosque here 
was erected under Turan Shah the Saljuq. Among the tombs 
of famous saints in Guvashir is that of Shah Shuja c Kirmanl. 

Bam. Of the Third Clime, in longitude 92 0 , and latitude 
38° 20'. It is said that in this city the Worm of Haftawad (before 
mentioned) burst, for which reason the place took the name of 
Bam (meaning ‘burst’). There is here a strongly fortified castle. 
The climate of Bam is better than that of Jiruft, but is inclined 
to be hot. 

Jiruft. Of the Third Clime, in longitude 98°, and latitude 
27° 50'. In the History of Kirman it is stated that at the time 
when c Abd-Allah, son of the Caliph ‘Omar II, was conquering 
the Kirman province, the site of Jiruft was a forest abounding in 
fierce lions, but the soldiers of Islam slew them all, building here 
villages, each of which became known by the name of its founder. 
The climate here is hot. The water is from the river Div Rud; 
palm groves are numerous, and dates are cheap. 

Khabls. Of the Third Clime, in longitude 93 0 , and latitude 31°. 
The climate is hot, but water is to be had from the river. Dates 
are abundant here. 

Righan. According to the History of Kirman this place was 
founded by Bahman ibn Isfandiyar. The climate is hot, and the 
crops are corn and dates. 

Sirjan. Of the Third Clime, in longitude 90° 20' [vti], and 


1 The Simt-aKVla, by Nasir-ad-Din. 
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latitude 29 0 30'. The climate is hot; there is a strong castle 
here; and the crops are corn, cotton and dates. 

Shahr-i-Babak. This was built by Babak, who was maternal 
grandfather of king Ardashlr Babakan. It is of the Third Clime, 
and its crops are corn, cotton and dates. 

Narmashir. Of the Third Clime, in longitude 94 0 20', and 
latitude 29 0 . According to the History of Kirman it was built 
by Ardashlr Babakan. 

Makran. A broad province lying beyond the bounds of Iran, 
the description of which therefore will be given later. It is how¬ 
ever proper just to mention it here, for its taxes belong to Iran, 
since they are paid into the Kirman Treasury. 

Hurmuz. Of the Second Clime, in longitude 92° and latitude 
35 0 , and, standing on the coast of the Persian Gulf, it has a very 
hot climate. The town was founded by king Ardashlr. At this 
present day Outb-ad-Dln, the king of Hurmuz, in fear of the 
brigands, has abandoned the older site, and removed the city to 
the Island of Jirun, lying one league from the coast out in the 
Gulf. At Hurmuz dates and the sugar-cane grow abundantly. 
The revenues of Hurmuz, which is included in the Kirman pro¬ 
vince, amount to 60,000 dinars, and this tax is paid over to the 
Treasury of Iran. 

SECTION 15. Concerning the (Great) Desert lying between 
Kirman and Sistan. 

The beginning of the Great Desert is in the district of Qazvin, 
at the village of Sumlqan, which the Mongols call Aq Khwajah; 
and it extends to the shore of the c Oman sea, on the frontiers of 
Hurmuz. The further (south-eastern) part is the broader; its 
southern boundary goes past the districts of Savah, Qum, Kashan, 
Zuvarah, Nayln, Yazd and so on by Kirman and Makran till it 
comes to the sea; its northern boundary goes by the districts of 
Ray to Qumis and the provinces of Khurasan and Quhistan; then 
by Zavul and Sistan to Ghaznah and Kabul, and thence down 
to the sea-coast. The beginning of this Desert lies in the Fourth 
Clime, but after passing Ardistan, and onwards till it comes to 
the sea, it lies in the Third Clime. Its length is 400 leagues, and 
its breadth in the beginning only 2 or 3 leagues; but at the 
lower end, near the sea, it is [\tv] over 200 leagues across. In 
this Desert, although the inhabitants be fewer in number than 
they are in other deserts of the lands of Islam, yet robbers and 
brigands—who in fact are its only population—are more numerous 
here than in other desert places. The climate of the Desert further 
is temperate. 

Jarmaq. There are here three villages lying on the road 
going (through the Desert) from Nlshapur to Isfahan. There 
are springs here, with palm groves, some cultivated fields and 
cattle. 
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Safid 1 . Yaqut says that this place lies on the frontiers of 
Slstan. 

Tabas Gilaki. Of the Third Clime, in longitude 92° 3 f, and 
latitude 33 0 . Its district has plentiful crops of corn, cotton and 
dates. 

Kuhbinan. A small township of the Third Clime; they 
grow here corn and dates. 

Nih. Of the Third Clime, and built by Ardashlr Babakan. 

Section 16. Concerning the provinces of Quhistan, Nlmruz 
and Zabulistan. 

These include seventeen cities, and the climate here is tem¬ 
perate. The frontiers march with the Great Desert, Khurasan, 
Transoxiana and Kabul. The revenues are included in the 
sum of those paid in to Khurasan. The capital of these pro¬ 
vinces is Slstan City, but other great towns are Tun, Qayin, 
Khusf and Janabad. 

Slstan. This city has a broad and extensive district. It is 
of the Third Clime, and stands in longitude 97 0 , and latitude 
32 0 20'. It was built by the world-renowned hero Karshasf, who 
gave it the name of Zarang, which the Arabs pronounce Zaranj. 
Near the Lake of Zirah he built a mighty dyke, to cross the road 
of the moving-sands, in order to preserve the city from damage as 
against these moving-sands (of the desert). After his days king 
Bahman restored the buildings of the city, renaming it Sagan, 
which the common folk changed to Sagistan, and this was pro¬ 
nounced by the Arabs, after Arab fashion, Sajistan, which finally 
In course of time became Slstan. The climate is rather hot. 
Water is taken from the Siyah Rud canal, which is a branch 
from the Hirmand (Helmund) river. There are here numerous 
gardens, with much excellent fruit. 

Bust. Of the Third Clime, in [ur] longitude 82°, and lati¬ 
tude 33 0 . A medium-sized town, with a temperate climate. Water 
is from the (Helmund) river. The crops are dates, corn and some 
little fruit. In the Suwar-al-Aqalim it is said that the people of 
Bust are very courteous. 

Takinabad 2 . Of the Third Clime, in longitude 81° 55', and 
latitude 33° 20'. It is a medium-sized town, with a warm cli¬ 
mate. Water is from mountain streams near by, and much fruit 
is grown here. 

Quhistan. This region includes sixteen districts. 

Turshiz. Of the Fourth Clime, in longitude 92 0 , and latitude 
35°. It was founded by king Bahman. It is a small town of 
the hot region, and possesses a strongly fortified castle. Water 
is from underground channels, and there are many villages near 
by, with lands producing excellent crops. Corn is in plenty, good 


1 Otherwise Sanlj. 


2 Unknown. 
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fruit is'abundant—such as grapes, figs and pomegranate-.—and 
silk is also produced. Thus they have crops of all kinds. Kash- 
mar'is a provincial town of this district, and here of old was a 
cypress tree, taller than any other in all the rest of the world. It 
was planted, it is said, by Jamasp the Wise, and more than once 
in the Shah Ndmah the Cypress of Kashmar is mentioned, as 
for instance in the couplet: 

.And a branch of cypress from Paradise they brought. 

Which he planted before the gate of Kashmar. 

In the village of Kashmar no earthquake is ever felt, although, in 
various other places, of all the neighbourhood round and about, 
earthquakes are common. In the Turshlz district there arc many 
strong castles (that belonged to the Assassins), as for instance these 
four, the Castle of Barda Rud, the Castle of Mikal, of Mujahid- 
abad and Atashgah (the Fire-temple). Corn and fruit are ex¬ 
ported from this district to Nishapur, Sabzavar and the neigh¬ 
bouring parts. The city of Turshlz is itself now in ruin, but the 
lands round are extremely well cultivated. 

Tun. Of the Fourth Clime, in longitude 92 0 20', and latitude 
34 0 20'. It was formerly a large town, but is now only of medium 
size. The plan of the town was laid out after this fashion : 
first [itt] they built a mighty fortress with a very deep waterless 
ditch, then round the fortress they set the markets, next the 
houses of the city were built round the markets, then gardens 
and mulberry orchards were planted round about the houses, 
finally corn-fields Father outside and round the gardens. Then 
beyond the corn-lands they raised dykes, to gather up the rain 
waters for the irrigation of the corn-lands, and in among these 
dykes they grew melons without need of further irrigation, which 
same were of extraordinary sweetness. The water of the town 
is from underground channels, the climate is temperate, both corn 
and fruit being grown, and silk too produced. 

Tabkhah 1 . Of the Fourth Clime; and as to latitude and 
longitude and climate it is just like Tun. 

Junabad. Commonly pronounced Gunabad. A small town, 
but larger than Khur, with some dependencies lying round. It 
has a castle which was built by the son of Gudarz, and the same 
is very strongly fortified. Looking from the summit of the hill 
the desert sands are in sight to the utmost view, surrounding the 
villages and lands, but these sands never encroach into their 
garden lands. Water is got from underground channels, which 
same are often four leagues in length, with pits going down to 
them that average 700 cubits in depth. There are many places 
in the dependencies (of Junabad), and all of these get their water 
from underground channels, nearly all of which are as deep as 
1 Manv variants. Probably a mistake for Baiistan. 
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those just described ; and their channels all run from South to 
north. There is a castle on either side of the town, one is called 
Qal'ah Khavashir, the other is Qal c ah Darjan. The crops are 
corn and fruit, also excellent silk is obtained here in abundance. 

Dasht-i-Bayad. This is not a town, but is the name of a 
district, of which the chief town is called Faris, and it is the 
summer quarter of both Junabad and Tun. The fruits of the 
cold region grow here, .such as nuts, almonds and the like. 

Birjand. A provincial town, round which much saffron is 
grown, with some little corn. There arc some places of its de¬ 
pendencies, and in the villages here grapes and other fruits are 
grown. Nizari the Poet was born here 1 . 

Khusf. A small town with some dependencies. Their water 
is from the river, but for the villages the water is from under¬ 
ground channels. All kinds of crops are grown here. 

Shakhin. A district comprising several small villages, with 
the Fasha Rud country [vo], and several other like places. All 
these neighbouring districts have the same crops and climate. 

Zirkuh. A district with three provincial towns, one called 
Isfadan, another Ashlr and the third Sharakht". In the district 
round corn, cotton and grapes are grown, also silk is produced. 
The water of all the villages is from underground channels. 

Khur. A small town on the borders of the Great Desert. 
Its water is from underground channels, and it has many 
gardens. 

Tabas Masman. Of the Third Clime, in longitude 94 0 55', 
and latitude 33 0 . A small town of the hot region, where there 
are many palm groves. Water is from underground channels, 
which irrigate the corn-lands of the township during seventy days, 
and then during other seven days serve to irrigate the places of 
its district. In this neighbourhood there was a pit, the clay from 
which, to the amount of a millet-seed, if a man ate, he would die 
instantly ; but of late this pit has been filled up. There is also 
in this district a well into which during winter much water flows, 
and flows out of it again during the summer, which same they 
use for their crops. And there is again another well, into which, 
when anyone looks down, he sees the likeness of a fish. 

Tabas Gilaki 3 . A small town of the Third Clime, in longi¬ 
tude 92 0 9', and latitude 39 0 . It lies seven days’ march from 
Yazd. The climate is exceedingly hot ; dates, oranges and 
shaddocks grow most plentifully here though they are not to be 
found in any other place in Khurasan. Water is from a spring, 
which is sufficiently abundant to work two mills. There is a 
strong fort, round which all pasture is lacking; and some villages 
are of its dependencies. 

1 He had been the friend of Sa'di, and died in 720 (1320). 

2 Uncertain; iftany valiants. 3 Repeated, see above, p. 141. 
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Qajin. Of the Fourth Clime, in longitude 98° 20', ana lati¬ 
tude 38° 40'. It is a large town, with a strong castle. There are 
many underground water channels that flow beneath the town, 
so that in most houses they have made water-cellars to reach the 
same. Qayin stands just [m] twenty leagues distant from all 
the other towns of the Quhistan province; Turshlz and Tabas 
Gllakl excepted. Its climate is temperate. The crops are corn, 
fruit and saffron in abundance. Nearly all the men here are 
warriors, and everybody carries arms ready for use. As soon as 
the first forty days of summer are past they begin to sow, and 
they reap in the early part of the season when the sun is in 
Sagittarius, getting in a plentiful harvest of the kind known as 
sour-barley, which same is most fattening to the cattle, and these 
become extremely plump by this fodder. Dilchaq, the jester of 
Sultan Mahmud son of SabuktagTn, was from this town. 

Darah Castle. A very strong fortress ; and on the summit 
of the hill within the castle is a spring of water. The crops are 
corn, also fruit, with some few grape-vines. 

Muminabad. A district, comprising some villages with their 
dependencies. There is here a strong fortress, which was built 
by the Assassins, and this is well fortified. 

Zavul (or Zabul). A province both broad and long, which was 
of old a kingdom. Zabul too is the name of a large city of the 
hot region, where fruit is abundant, and where there are good 
hunting-grounds and fine pastures. 

Firuzkuh. According to Yaqut this is a strong castle lying 
between Herat and Ghaznayn, it being the capital city of the 
kings of Ghaznayn. It has a cold climate, and water is from 
springs and cisterns. 

Taq Castle. A small town, where grapes grow abundantly, 
and some villages are of its dependencies. 

Ghaznayn (or Ghaznah). Of the Third Clime, in longitude 
8x° 20', and latitude 33° 21'. The latitude therefore is the same 
as that of Baghdad. It is a small town, but with a cold climate; 
and if difference of climate depended on the latitude only, these 
two cities would enjoy one and the same temperature. Now, 
throughout the First, Second and Third Climes, where the sun’s 
altitude is much the same, the air is usually warm, while in 
the other Climes that are further (north) it is generally cold; but 
difference of climate is in fact mostly due to greater or lesser 
elevation of the ground level. Hence every place that is of high 
elevation is cold, while [itv] all low-lying places are hot. 

Turthlth 1 . A small town of the warm region. The QadI 
Abu Bakr, who is the author of a work entitled Shukrwa Shikdyat 
(Gratitude and Complaint), is from here. 


1 Many variants, but probably a repetition of Turshlz; see above, p. 141. 
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Maymand. Of the Third Clime, in longitude 8i° 5 T 5' 5 and 
latitude 38° 20'. A medium-sized town of the hot region, but 
lying in the hill country. It has its water from a river, also 
from springs. Its crops are corn, dates and fruit. It is the birth¬ 
place of Khwajah Hasan Maymand!, the well-known Vazlr of 
Sultan Mahmud of Ghaznah. 

Qarnin. Yaqut describes this as a provincial town of the 
Slstan dependencies. The Saffarids, sons of Layth the copper¬ 
smith, came originally from this town. Corn and some fruit are 
grown here. 


l. s. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


The province of Khurasan: its revenues in early and latei times. Nishapur: 
earthquakes: Shadyakh: watercourses: the Green Spring: maivels : fish 
with earring. Isfarayin and the castle of Su c luk. Sabzavar and Juvayn. Ja- 
jarm : poisonous grass. Khabushan. Tils: the Shrine of the Imam c Ali-ai- 
Kida and the tomb of Harun-ar-Rashid. Kilat and Jirm. Herat: its castle: 
splendour under Ghur dynasty. Fushanj. Bakharz and Badghlsh: the 
pistachio nut crop. Jam: Shrine of Zindah PlI. Khwaf and Zavah : tomb 
of Haydar. Ghur and Gharjah. Balkh and Bamiyan. Towns of the Juzjan 
district. Khutlan and Taliqan. Great Marv and its buildings. The four 
famous men of Khavaran. Sarakhs and Marv-ar-Rud. The province of 
Mazandaian, and its seven districts. Jurjan: the Red Tomb. Amul and 
Dihistan. Rustamdai and the port of Nlm Murdan. The provinces of 
Qurms and Tabanslan. Damghan and the Windy Spiing. Bustam and the 
shrine of Abu Yazid Tayfur. Damavand and Khirqan. The province of 
Jilan. Tiiliin and Rasht. Fumin and Kaskar. Kawtam and Lahijan 


SECTION 17. Describing the four Quarters of the province of 
Khurasan. 

There are numerous cities here, and the frontiers of the pro¬ 
vince are over against Quhistan, Oumis, Mazandaran and the 
Khwarazm Desert. 

The revenues of Khurasan in earlier times were included in 
what was paid over by the whole kingdom of Iran, and this quota 
during the times of the Tahirid dynasty amounted to nearly ten 
million dinars. After the Mongol conquest, by reason that during 
most reigns the various Vazlrs and secretaries of the imperial 
treasury were themselves natives of Khurasan, it was arranged 
through their influence that the provinces of Khurasan, Quhistan, 
Qumis, Mazandaran and Tabaristan should be formed into a 
region apart, their revenues being collected separately. Further 
the governors were granted abatements, by which device they 
would manage to keep back every year some 200,000 dinars from 
the revenues of this province, nominally for the pay of the troops. 
In the reign of Sultan Abu Sa c id, however, his Vazir the Amir 
Ghiyath-ad-Din (son of the celebrated Rashid-ad-Din) becoming 
aware of this fraud determined no longer to allow facilities 
for the same. He gave orders, therefore, that the revenues of 
the Khurasan province should be set at a fixed amount; then he 
established the sums payable for the provincial land-tax, and for 
the military fiefs, and for other proper expenses, and enjoined that 
the balance in moneys, together with the full accounts of these 
provinces, should be transmitted to the imperial treasury. Time, 
however, was not granted him to accomplish this reform, and 
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matters have still remained much in their former evil state (since 
his death). 

The Nishapur Quarter. Herein are many cities, and the 
climate is for the most part temperate. 

NIshapur. Of the Fourth Clime, ['**] and at the present 
time this is the chief city of Khurasan, standing in longitude 
92 0 32', and latitude 36° 21'. It was founded by Tahmurath the 
Demon-binder, and after it had fallen to ruin Ardashlr Babakan 
built the city of Nih in the desert near by. His son Sapor I was 
governor of Khurasan, and he asked this city of his father, who 
however denied his request; whereupon, emulation seizing on 
Sapor, he rebuilt (the older ruined) city and gave it the name 
of Nih of Shapur, which as Nishapur became its proper name, 
and this the x 4 rabs called Naysabur. The circuit of its walls 
was 15,000 paces; and it was laid out on the plan of a chess¬ 
board, in eight squares by eight squares, for the Chosroes had 
ever the habit to plan their cities after the form of some animal or 
inanimate thing. Sapor II planned and increased the buildings 
of this city, but the seat of government under the Chosroes, and 
down to the time of the fall of the Tahirid dynasty, remained 
at Balkh and Marv, and it was only when the Saffarids came to 
power that c Amr ibn Layth established the Government House 
in Nishapur, which from that time forth became the capital of 
Khurasan. In the year 605 (1208) Nishapur was laid in ruins 
by an earthquake, whereupon a new city was built near by, which 
was called Shadyakh; and the circuit of its walls was 6900 paces. 
In the year 629 (1232) Shadyakh likewise was laid in ruins by 
another earthquake, and again a new city was built in another 
part of the plain. This is the town which is still standing, and 
is at the present time the capital of Khurasan ; and it lies at the 
foot of the mountain on the south-east of the same, the circuit of 
its walls being 15,000 paces. 

Water is from springs and many underground channels — 
though some of these last are gone to ruin—and they run through 
the town passing under the houses. Along their courses cisterns 
and tanks have been made. Further, there is the river which 
flows down from the mountain lying some two leagues distant to 
the north-east of Nishapur, and which is very high. Along the two 
leagues of its course they have erected forty mills, and the current 
runs so swiftly that an ass-load of wheat is no sooner placed in 
the hopper of the mill than, in the time it takes but to sew up 
the heads of two flour-sacks, it is all ground into flour, and as yet 
the donkey is hardly come back again (that had carried off the 
previous sacks). 

Five leagues, distant to the north of the city, on the crest of 
the mountain, there is a pass where is a spring called Chash- 
mah-i-Sabz (the Green Spring), [u*] from which pours forth sweet 
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water, out greenish in colour. The Amir Chupan 1 built a kiosk 
on the border of the spring, and going up to the roof of the 
kiosk, you may look down into the midst of the waters. Every 
Friday night a terrible voice is heard coming from the midst 
of the spring, and yet it stands five leagues distant from the 
nearest inhabited place. Further, saintly persons keeping vigil 
by night behold on the borders of this spring the forms of water- 
camels, and water-cows, and water-men, and they are then seen 
to graze all round and about it. From the spring the water 
flows down through the plain, and along its course are many 
houses and fields. There is also another spring, in the direction 
of Tus and Rayikan, and the Amir Chupan put a fish into its 
waters, with an earring fixed to that fish, having a pearl as big 
as a pigeon’s egg set in the same. People in company and bands 
(of friends) are wont to take their pleasure here; they throw 
bread into the spring, and this fish will come and take the bread, 
thus diverting the folk. This spring lies four leagues distant from 
Tus. Of famous shrines of holy men in Nlshapur there are these, 
namely the tomb of Abu 'Othman JahrumI, of Abu c Ali Thaqafl, 
of c Abd Allah Mubarak, and of Shaykh Farld-ad-Dln c Attar. 

Isfarayin. Of the Fourth Clime, in longitude 91 °, and lati¬ 
tude 36° 33'. A city of medium size. In the mosque is an im¬ 
mense basin, the circumference of its lip measuring 12 tailor’s ells, 
and certainly no larger cup than this has ever been made. To 
the north of the town lies the strongly fortified castle of Su c lirk. 
Some thirty villages are of the dependencies of Isfarayin. The 
climate is temperate. Water is taken from the river which flows 
at the foot of the castle, where many walnut trees grow, and this 
renders it unwholesome. The district round, and the dependent 
villages have their water from underground channels. Crops of 
all kinds, such as grapes with other fruit and corn, are grown. 

Bayhaq. This is the name of the district, of which the chief 
city is Sabzavar. This last is of moderate size, of the Fourth Clime, 
in longitude 89° 15', and latitude 36° 55'. The climate is tem¬ 
perate. It has excellent and ample markets ; further, they have 
built a mighty arch of wood, at the cross ways of the market 
street, and the same is high and strong. The crops are corn, 
some little [' 0 •] fruit and grapes. There are some forty villages 
of its dependencies. The people here are Shi c ahs of the sect of 
the Twelve Imams. 

Biyar. Of the Fourth Clime, in longitude 89° 15', and lati¬ 
tude 34 0 45'. A medium-sized town, with a temperate climate. 
Its crops are corn, and some little fruit. 

Juvayn. This is a district that formerly was included in that 
of Bayhaq, but which is now counted as separate. Its chief town 


1 See above, p. 14. 
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is called Fariyumad, and other large places are Bahraoad (or 
Yahya-abad), where Sa c d-ad-Din Hamawl lived, also Arukazri, 
Dilband and Khurashah. The people here for the most part are 
ShafFites. Water is had from underground channels, and every 
village has one or two of these that never fail. Crops are of all 
kinds, but fruit and grapes are not very abundant. 

Jajarm. Of the Fourth Clime. A medium-sized town; and 
since for one or two days’ journey all round the same the pastur¬ 
age is of a poisonous herb, it is quite impossible for any army ever 
to approach this place. There is also a strong castle here. At its 
foot grow two plane trees; and it is asserted that if anyone on 
the morning of a Wednesday take between his teeth some of the 
bark of these trees he will never suffer again from tooth-ache. 
Hence much of the bark of these trees is carried off, serving to 
preserve the teeth. There are many villages of the dependencies 
of Jajarm, but houses are not easily obtained within the town. 
Crops of corn and fruit are abundant. 

Khabushan. A medium-sized town of the Fourth Clime. It 
has many dependencies, and in the government registers the dis¬ 
trict has the name of Ustu. After the Mongol conquest Hulagu 
Khan restored its buildings, and his grandson Arghun Khan made 
further additions. It has an excellent climate, and abundant 
crops of corn, cotton, grapes and fruit. 

Shaqqan. A medium-sized town, with twenty villages of 
its dependencies. It is of the Fourth Clime, and has crops of 
all kinds. 

Tus. Of the Fourth Clime, in longitude 92 0 32', and latitude 
37 C . It was founded by king Jamshid, and after it had fallen 
to ruin, was rebuilt by Tus, son of Nawdhar, and he gave the 
town ['•'] his own name. Among other great shrines there is 
here the tomb of the (Eighth) Imam c AlI-ar-Rida in the village 
of Nuqan (or Sanabad),which lies four leagues distant from Tus; 
and the grave of the Abbasid Caliph Harun-ar-Rashld also is 
within the precincts of this same shrine. The shrine of Tus is 
indeed among the most venerated of holy places, and at the 
present day the shrine has become a little town. From the 
shrine to Zavah and Sanjan it is fifteen leagues, and Qutb-ad-Dln 
Haydar is buried in Zavah, and Shah Sanjan in Sanjan, and 
Sultan Sulayman in the district of Bakharz. In the south-western 
quarter of Tus is a gateway, near which 3000 saints, all of the 
name of Abu Bakr, are buried, and this sanctuary is called the 
Rudbar Gate. To the east of Tus are the tombs of (the great 
divine) Muhammad Ghazzali, and of Ahmad Ghazzall, also of 
FirdawsI (the poet), and of Ma c shuq Tusl. The people of Tus are 
pure in life and of orthodox belief, being friendly to strangers. 
Of fruits the grapes and figs grown here are abundant and sweet. 
Round Tus lies the pasturage known as the Rayikan Meadows, 
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12 leagues in length by 5 across, and they are among the most 
celebrated in the world. 

Kilat and Jirm. Kilat is a very strong fortress and (so ex¬ 
tensive) that in its precincts are arable lands for crops, and water 
here is plentiful. Jirm is a town at the base of the fortress, with 
some villages round it that are of its dependencies. 

Marsan (or Marin an). Of the Fourth Clime, in longitude 
90° 2o' and latitude 36°. It is a small town, with a rather cold 
climate. It has running water, many gardens and produces 
much corn. 

Faravah. Of the Fourth Clime, in longitude 90°, and lati¬ 
tude 39 0 . A medium-sized town, with a good and temperate 
climate. Corn and fruit are grown here. 

The Herat Quarter. This Quarter includes nine tOmans, and 
it is a broad district, all of the Fourth Clime. 

Herat. Of the Fourth Clime, in [i°r] longitude 94° 20', and 
latitude 34° 20'. Herat was the name of one of the chiefs among 
the followers of the hero Nariman, and it was he who first founded 
the city. After it had fallen to ruin Alexander the Great rebuilt 
it, and the circuit of its walls was 9000 paces. The climate is 
most excellent and pleasant, for during all the summer the north 
wind blows; and alluding to this, the (Arabic) saying goes: If the 
soil of Isfahan , and the north wind of Herat , and the water of 
Kkwarasm were but all found in one country , verily but few 
people would ever die there. The water of Herat is from a canal 
derived from the Hari Rud (Herat river). Gardens are numerous, 
and there are eighteen villages lying close round and about the 
city. Of fruits there are the Fakhri grapes and excellent melons. 
The men here are warlike and carry arms,being given to treachery; 
and they are Sunnis in creed. There is here a strong castle known 
as Shamlram, and two leagues distant from Herat on a hill there 
is a Fire-temple that was known as Arshak, but which at the 
present day is called the Castle of Amkalchah. Also, between this 
Fire-temple and the city, there once stood a Christian church. Of 
the great shrines of pious and learned men (buried in Herat) there 
is the tomb of the Shaykh c Abd-Allah Ansarl, more generally 
known as Plr-i-Hari (the Old Man of Herat), and further that of 
Khwajah Muhammad Abu-l-Walld, and of the Imam Fakhr-ad- 
Dln RazI (of Ray). Concerning the excellence of Herat a poet 
has said: 

If any one ask thee which is the pleasantest of cities, 

Thou mayest answer him aright.that it is Herat. 

For the world is like the sea, and the province of Khurasan 
like a pearl-oyster therein. 

The city of Herat being as the pearl in the middle of the 
oyster. 
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During the time when the kings of Ghur ruled here, there were 
12,000 shops all fully occupied, and 6000 bath-houses; besides 
caravanserais and mills, there were 359 colleges, also a Darvlsh 
convent, a Fire-temple, and lastly 444,000 houses inhabited by a 
settled population. 

Asfuzar (or Isfizar). A medium-sized town, with villages of its 
dependencies. Its many gardens produce an abundance of grapes 
with pomegranates and other fruits. In the Suwar-ctl-Aqalim it 
is said that the people here are Sunnis of the ShafFite sect, being 
also very bigoted. 

Fushanj. Of the Fourth Clime, in [' =r] longitude 94° 5', and 
latitude 34 0 55'. It is a small town, but has very extensive dis¬ 
tricts round, among its dependent towns being Kusuy, Khusraw- 
gircl and Ruh, besides other pleasant places. Gardens abound, 
with grapes, melons and other excellent fruit, so that it is said 
over a hundred kinds of grapes are grown here. All the mills 
here are worked by wind. Further, it is stated that the Pharaoh 
who reigned in Egypt in the time of Moses, as also Haman who 
was his Vazlr, both came from this place; and it is said too that 
Jamasp the Sage lies buried in Kusuy. 

Bakharz. A district of the Fourth Clime, with many rich sub¬ 
districts, in most of which there are gardens growing grapes and 
much fruit. Such especially is Malan, a large town of many 
excellencies, and among the rest they grow here the long melon 
which is famous throughout Khurasan. 

Badghish. Of the Fourth Clime, in longitude 95 0 30', and lati¬ 
tude 35° 20'. Its chief towns are Kuh Nuqrah (Silver-Hill), Kuh 
Ghunabad, Buzurgtarin, Bust, Lab and Had, Azkayirun, Kalun 
ancl Dihistan. 1 , with their dependencies. The residence of the 
governor is Kuh Ghunabad, while in its neighbourhood are Bu¬ 
zurgtarin, Dihistan and Karlz, which last was where the Veiled 
(Prophet of Khurasan) once lived, who is known as the Moon- 
maker of Nakhshab. In this district there is a forest, some five 
leagues long and the like across, that is all full of pistachio nut 
trees. When these are bearing the fruit, people come hither from 
Herat and other places, who gather the pistachio nuts, carrying 
them off home for their own consumption, also to sell; ancl there 
are many whose whole livelihood depends on the crop they gather 
here. And further, there is this marvel, that if any one in so doing 
should carry off the pistachio nuts that another has gathered, that 
very same night his ass will be eaten by a wolf, while he who does 
no such evil thing, his ass remains safe. 

Jam. Of the Fourth Clime [»«*], in longitude 94° 5',! and 
latitude 34° 50'. A medium-sized town, with nearly 200 villages 
of its dependencies. There are many gardens, with much' fruit. 


1 Many variants, names uncertain. 
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Water,-.for both the town and district, is got from underground 
channels. A celebrated shrine here is the tomb of Zindah Pll 
Ahmad of Jam, over which Khwajah c Ala-ad-Dln Muhammad 
has built a fine dome, and other shrines with many other blessed 
graves lie all round this place. 

Chast. A medium-sized town; with a district that includes 
50 villages ; it lies on the river Harl Rud. At the present day 
Chast also is where the governor (of the province) lives. The crops 
are abundant, the fruit excellent, more especially the large white 
apple, the like of which is found nowhere else in Khurasan. 

Khwaf. A district lying in longitude 98° 20', and latitude 
35 0 2o'. The chief towns of its dependency are Salamah, Sanjan 
and Zawzan ; and in this last Malik Zawzani built a mighty 
palace. Fruits here are excellent, such as grapes, melons, pome¬ 
granates and figs. The people are of the Hanifite sect, they are 
law abiding and very much attached to their faith. They are 
friendly to strangers, being given to charity; and they often 
make the pilgrimage (to Mecca). Much silk and madder is pro¬ 
duced here. 

Zavah. A district, the chief town of which also is called 
Zavah. It has a strong clay-built castle. Some 50 villages are 
of its dependencies, some having their water from a river, and 
some from underground channels. Silk is produced here, and 
the crops are corn, cotton, grapes and other fruit in abundance. 
There is seen here the shrine of Shaykh Qutb-ad-Din Haydar, 
who was the founder of the Haydari sect. 

Ghur. A district, of which the capital is known as Ahan- 
garan. It is of the Fourth Clime, in longitude 99“, and latitude 
35 0 . There are some 30 villages of its dependencies. The people 
here are commonly credited with being very stupid. 

Gharjah (Gharjistan). Of the Fourth Clime, in longitude 99 0 , 
and latitude 36° 40'. It is a district that includes some 50 villages, 
and the climate resembles [i«°] that of Ghur. 

The Balkh Quarter. This includes Tukharistan, Khutlan 
and Bamiyan. 

Balkh. Of the Fourth Clime, in longitude 8i°4i', and lati¬ 
tude 36° 41'. The city was founded by Gayumarth, completed 
by Tahmurath the Demon-binder, and > its buildings were after¬ 
wards restored by Luhrasp, who set a wall round it. It is a large 
city in the hot region, and its climate is only moderately healthy. 
Fruits, especially grapes and melons, are extremely good here., 
Sultan Malik Shah in his Diary notes that the people here show 
very little jealousy. 

Bamiyan. Of the Fourth Clime, in longitude 82°, and latitude 
34 0 35'. The climate is cold. At the time of the Mongol in¬ 
vasion Prince Mutukin, son of Jaghatay Khan, met his death 
(during the siege of Bamiyan), and for this reason, to avenge his 
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grandson, Changhlz Khan ordered the town to be laid in rdins, re¬ 
naming the place Mav Baliq (‘Bad town’ in Mongol), and com¬ 
manding that no one should ever build or settle there. And so 
it remains a ruin even to the present time. 

Panjhlr. Of the Fourth Clime, in longitude 82", and latitude 
36° 3S'. A medium-sized town, with a good climate ; and the 
crops are corn, with some little fruit. 

Juzjan. A district, the cities of which are Yahudah, Faryab 
and Shuburqau. It is of the Fourth Clime, in longitude 98°, and 
latitude 35 0 20'. It has a temperate climate. Water is from 
underground channels, which come down from the mountains of: 
that neighbourhood. Some little corn and fruit is grown here. 

Khutlan. Of the Fourth Clime, in longitude 8i°, and latitude 
20°. There was a large town here, but it is now in ruins. The 
crops are corn, cotton and grapes. 

Saminjan. Of the Tukharistan district, in the Fourth Clime, 
in longitude 82°, and latitude 35°. It is a small town ; and on 
the western side are three suburbs, all standing one close to the 
other, while on the eastern side are other three suburbs, all 
standing separate one from the other. It has a strong castle; 
water is plentiful, and there are many gardens, [\ with fruit, 
such as grapes, figs, peaches and pistachios, which are both ex¬ 
cellent and plentiful. 

Taliqan. Of the Tukharistan district, in the Fourth Clime, 
longitude 81°, and latitude 20° 35'. A small town, and most of 
the men there are weavers. Corn and fruit is grown abundantly; 
it being a very populous and well-cultivated district. 

Faryab. Of the Fourth Clime, in the Juzjan district, longi¬ 
tude 99 0 , and latitude 37 0 45'. It is a small town, smaller than 
Taliqan, but with many dependencies and much fruit. 

Quvadiyan. Of the Fourth Clime, in longitude 82°, and 
latitude 38°. Kay Qubad, the Kayanian, built this town, and 
other places belonging to its district are Navidah, Vashjird 
and ShOman. The climate is warm, and much saffron is grown 
here. 

Kalif. A small town lying on the banks of the Oxus, which 
last at this point is 3000 paces broad. The circuit of the town 
wall is also 3000 paces. The climate is harsh, but fruit is excel- 1 
lent and plentiful. 

Dalaj 1 . A castle lying twenty (or eight) leagues from Balkh. 
It stands on a mountain that is eight leagues in circuit, and is 
entirely of black rock, with no road up to it. On the sumfnit 
there is abundant water and pasture ; it is a very strong place. . 

The Marv Shahijan Quarter. 

Marv. Of the F'ourth Clime, in longitude 96° 7', and latitude 


1 Unknown, many variants, possibly a mistake for Avvzaj. 
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37 0 40'.' The Old Fort of Marv was built by Tahmurath, and 
Alexander the Great founded the city, making it the capital of 
Khurasan. Abu Muslim, the Abbasid missioner, built the Friday 
Mosque, and alongside of it the Government House. This was 
a mighty palace, with a dome that covered a space 5 5 ells square; 
and on each side of this was a hall 30 ells by 60 ells. The Caliph 
Mamun, when he was still only governor of Khurasan, resided 
in Marv; but afterwards the Saffarids transferred the’capital to 
Nlshapur. When the Saljuqs came to power, Chaghar Beg 
brought the capital back to Marv; and his grandson, Malik 
Shah, [i°y] built a wall round the city, the circuit of which was 
12,300 paces. In this district wheat grows so well that it is even 
as the Quran (ch. II. v. 263) says— the likeness of those who expend 
their wealth in the cause of God is that of a grain of com, which 
produceth seven ears , and in each ear a hundred grains —and the 
same is supposed to have been revealed in reference to the Marv 
district. For they say that one mann- weight of corn, when it is 
sown, produces a harvest of roo maims in the first year; and in the 
second year 30 manns is harvested, from that which, having been 
reaped, has scattered again of itself the seed; and likewise in the 
third year 10 manns. The climate here is damp, and sickness is 
common, more especially the malady of the guinea-worm. Water 
is from the river Marv-Rud ; and the water of the underground 
channels is brackish, for which same cause its crops are so 
abundant. Here and there the moving-sand (of the Desert) 
comes in (over the arable lands), for near by these moving- 
sands are over-mastering the land. Of fruits pears, grapes and 
melons are excellent; these last, dried, being exported to many 
lands, and the single quinces too are very good. The people here 
are much given to fighting, and the city now is mostly in ruin. 
In the past many great and learned persons have come from 
here; as, for instance, under the Chosroes, Barzuyah the physician, 
Buzurjmihr son of Bakhtikan (the Vazlr), and Barbad the musi¬ 
cian. Further, Dili Safldanj 1 , which is one of the farmsteads 
near Marv, was the original home of Abu Muslim, the missioner 
of’the Abbasids. 

Usfurqan 2 . Of the Fourth Clime, in longitude 95 0 , and lati¬ 
tude 36° 45'. A small town, where nothing is grown but wheat. 

Ablvard. Of the Fourth Clime, in longitude 98° 40) and 
latitude 37° 25'. A small town, where much fruit is grown. 

Taftazan 3 . Of the Fourth Clime, in longitude 95 0 , and 
latitude 36° 45'. A medium-sized town, with many gardens, 
water being plentiful, with running streams. Its crops are fruit 
and corn. 

1 Or Safandaj, Ibn Khallikan gives Sanjird of Faridan as the name; or the village 
of Mahwan. 

■ Or Sliuburqan. 


3 Near Nasa. 
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Khavaran 1 . Of the Fourth Clime, in latitude 40° 40', and 
longitude 95°. A medium-sized town, with many gardens and 
abundant running water. [i°a] Much fruit and corn are grown. 
One of the dependencies of Khavaran is the town of Mihnah, 
the home of the Shaykh Abu Sa c ld, son of Abu-l-Khayr—may 
Allah sanctify his tomb—and here he lies buried. The following 
verses were written in honour of the great men who took their 
origin from Khavaran : 

Since the sphere of Fame revolved over the land of Khavaran 

Before night closed in, there arose four Khdvari Suns; 

A Minister like A bu C A li Shaddni, that lord of a lucky con¬ 
junction ; 

A Mufti like Ad'ad of Mihnah, free of every fault; 

A pure Sfifi like Abu Sa c id, that master of the mystic Path; 

And a glorious poet like the famous Anvari of Khurasan. 

Rejoice, 0 earth and water of Khavaran, for verily by grace, 

A nd like the earth and the water of the sea, thou hast produced 

a mine of jewels 2 . 

Sarakhs. Of the Fourth Clime, in longitude 94 0 2d, and 
latitude 37°. It was founded by Afrasiyab the Turk, and the 
circuit of its walls was 5000 paces. It has a strong castle, built 
on clay foundations. The climate is hot, and the water is from 
the great river which comes down from Herat and from Tus; and 
its waters are excellent and digestive. Of fruits grown here, 
grapes and melons are very good. 

Shuburqan 3 . A small town, with a hot climate. Corn is 
plentiful here, and very cheap. 

Marv-ar-Rud. Of the Fourth Clime, in longitude 97 0 , and 
latitude 36° 20'. Among its dependent towns is Fanj-dlh, which 
Sultan Malik Shah built. The circuit of the wall of Marv-ar-Rud 
is 5000 paces. It has a warm climate, but the air is sharp. The 
water is wholesome, and in most seasons provisions are plentiful; 
grapes and melons being especially excellent here. Many vil¬ 
lages ['»'] are of its dependencies. 

Bazar 4 . A medium-sized town of the Fourth Clime, in 
longitude 95°, and latitude 36° 40'. In its district much corn is 
grown. 

1 Many MSS. give Ivhavardan. 

2 Dawlat Shah, who gives these verses (with some variants and omitLing the last 
couplet), notes that of these four celebrated natives of Khavaran, Abu c AlT Shadan 
was minister to Tughril Beg the Saljiiq, being also the predecessor and protector of 
Nizam-al-Mulk ; As'ad of Mihnah, a contemporary of Ghazzall, was a famous doctor 
of divinity; Abu Sa c id ibn Abu-l-Khayr was a celebrated mystic, whose quatrains 
are well known (see E. G. Browne, Literary History of Persia, 11. 261 to 209); and 
finally Anvari is one of the best-known Persian poets. 

3 Duplicate, the same as Usfitrqan, see previous page. Yaqiit also gives Shubruqan 
and Shuburqan as though different towns. 

4 Many variants for this and the next. Neither places appear to be mentioned by 
other geographers. For the Poet Mas'ud, see J. P. A. S. 1905, p. C93. 
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Nay Castle. This was the place of captivity of (the Poet) 
Mas c ud, son of Sa c d, son of Salman. 

SECTION i S. Concerning the province of Mazandaran. 

This comprises seven tumans, as follows: first, the Jurjan 
tuman, where is the capital; second, Murustaq; third, Astarabad; 
fourth, Amul and Rustamdar; fifth, Dihistan ; sixth, Rughad; 
and seventh, Siyah Rustaq 1 . The revenues of Mazandaran are 
included in the sum of those of Khurasan. 

Jurjan. Of the Fourth Clime, in longitude 90°, and latitude 
36° 55'. The city was refounded by the grandson of Malik Shah. 
The circuit of its walls is 7000 paces. The climate is warm and 
damp. The water is from the hill streams; and, further, the hills 
are so near that in the hot season they bring down snow from 
thence into the town. Corn and cotton, also silk, are alike found 
here; and of fruits, dates, grapes, with the Jujube-tree and its 
fruit, all are excellent and plentiful. As showing excellence in 
development and increase, it is found that trees here, of two or 
three years’ growth, are stronger and more productive than those 
of ten years in other provinces. The people are Shl c ahs, and 
their bravery is known. In the early days of Islam too their 
numbers gave them predominance, but in the times of the Buyids 
a notable decrease in the inhabitants became visible by reason 
of pestilence and wars ; and, further, a general massacre of the 
people took place when the Mongols made their invasion. At the 
present day the town is in ruins, and the number of the population 
small. King Flruz the Sassanian built a wall on the frontier of 
Jurjan to repel the attacks of the Turanians, and it is 50 leagues 
in length. Among the notable shrines here is the tomb of 
Muhammad, son of the Imam Ja c far-as-Sadiq, which same is 
known commonly as the Gur-i-Surkh (the Red Tomb). Further, 
in Jurjan may be seen two millstones, each 20 ells in diameter 
and 2 ells in thickness. 

Astarabad. Of the Fourth Clime, in longitude 89° 35', and 
latitude 36° 55'. It is a medium-sized town [vi - ], situated at no 
great distance from the Caspian, with a mild climate. It produces 
corn, fruit, grapes and silk. 

Amul. Of the Fourth Clime, in longitude 87" 20', and latitude 
36° 30'. It was founded by king Tahmurath. It is a large town, 
with a warm climate, and the fruits of both the hot and the cold 
region grow here. Such are walnuts and almonds, grapes and, 
dates, oranges, shaddocks and lemons, with the bitter orange; 
all these fruits growing together in abundance; also perfumed 
flowers very excellent and rich; and in fact if the city were cut 
off entirely from all imports, nothing more beside what it could 
itself produce Would be needed. 

1 Many variants. The positions of Murustaq, Rughad and Siyah Rustaq are un¬ 
known. 
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Dihistan. Of the Fourth Clime, in longitude gi° t'4', and 
latitude 37 0 55'. It was founded by king Qubad, son of Flruz 
the Sassanian. Later it became one of the frontier fortresses of 
the Moslems against the (heathen) Turks. It has a warm climate, 
with water from a river; and its lands produce some little fruit. 

Rustamdar. A district that counts nearly 300 villages of its 
dependencies. The climate is warm, and most of its lands are 
watered by the river Shahrud. 

Sari. Of the Fourth Clime, in longitude 83°, and latitude 
37 0 . It was founded by Tahmurath the Demon-binder. It is a 
medium-sized town, the circuit of its walls being about 4000 paces. 
There are many districts of its dependencies, where fruit, cotton 
and corn in plenty are grown. 

Rughad. Of the -Fourth Clime, in longitude 88 c , and lati¬ 
tude 37 0 . It is a town of medium size. 

Kabud Jamah. A district that, like Jurjan, is now ruined, 
but many places are counted of its dependencies where silk is 
still produced, with corn and grapes in plenty, for it has many 
broad lands. 

NIm Murdan. A peninsula (or island), and there are here 
many folk. Ships from Russia, Glla.il and Mazandaran come 
hither. It lies but three leagues distant from Astarabad, and has 
great revenues by reason of the shipping. 

Shahrabad. A market town, founded by king Qubad, son 
of Flruz the Sassanian. It is now in ruins. [111] 

SECTION 19. Describing the provinces of Qumis and Tabar- 
istan. 

The frontiers of these provinces march with Khurasan, Per¬ 
sian c Iraq, Mazandaran and the Great Desert. Their revenues 
are included in the sum of those of Khurasan. 

Khuvar. Of the Fourth Clime, in longitude 87° 10', and lati¬ 
tude 35 0 20'. It is a small town, but corn and cotton grow ex¬ 
cellently here. 

Damghan. Of the Fourth Clime, in longitude 88° 15', and 
latitude 36° 20'. It was founded by Hushang. The circuit of 
its walls is 8000 paces. The climate is warm ; water is from its 
river. The pears here are excellent. There is a spring near by 
Damghan, round which stand four villages. It gives but little 
water, and what there is, is rather yellow in colour. But if any 
dirt shall be thrown into it a wind forthwith arises in Damghan 
that blows down all the trees. Then some respectable folk go 
and cleanse the spring, and thereupon the-wind falls. Many 
times has this experiment been made. 

Samnan. Of the Fourth Clime, in longitude 83°, and latitude 
36°. It was founded by Tahmurath. The climate is temperate. 
Water is from its river ; and fruits, such as pomegranates,-pista¬ 
chios and figs, are of excellent quality here. 
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Buutam. Of the Fourth Clime, in longitude 89°, and latitude 
36° io'. A small town, with a temperate climate. Of shrines 
here there is the tomb of that Sultan of the Learned Abu Yazld 
(Bayazld) Tayfur Bustaml. The crops of Bustam are fruit and 
corn in abundance. 

Girdkuh. This is also called Diz-i-Gunbadan (the Fort of the 
Domes). It lies three leagues from Damghan, and in its neigh¬ 
bourhood are the other castles of Mansflrabad, Muhat, and Rus- 
taq. The land is much cultivated, and crops are abundant. 

FIruzkuh. .Yaqut mentions this as a castle lying on the 
slopes of Mount Damavand. The climate is cold, and there are 
no trees here, but corn grows abundantly, giving excellent har¬ 
vests. The river flowing down to Khuvar runs past the gate of 
this castle, and by the village near here, [nr] 

Damavand. A provincial town, which is also known as 
Pashyan (or Mishan). It is of the Fourth Clime, lying in longi¬ 
tude 8y° 20', and latitude 35° 10', and it was founded by king 
Gayumarth. The climate is cold, and the c Abbdsi (apple) here 
is excellent, so good indeed that they make a syrup therefrom. 

Firrim 1 . Some count this as of Qumis, some as of the de¬ 
pendencies of Mazandaran. On the other hand, as,it is often 
considered to belong to Sari, being put under the command of 
the governor of that city, it is counted either as of Qumis or 
of Sari. 

Khirqan. A village of the dependencies of Bustam. The 
climate is good, and water is abundant. Among shrines here is 
seen the tomb of Shaykh Abu-l-Hasan Khirqa.nl. 

SECTION 20. Concerning the province of the Jllans. 

There are here twelve towns, being of the Fourth Clime. The 
province lies along the shore of the Caspian Sea ; in length, from 
the river Safld Rud and Rustamdar to the Mughan province, 
being 40 leagues ; but in breadth, from the districts of Daylam 
and Talish down to the sea-coast, being (often) only one league. 
Its frontiers march with the provinces of Mazandaran, Persian 
'Iraq, Adharbayjan and the Caspian Sea. As to its revenues, 
every man of Jllan is bound to pay a tax to the Amir who is the 
governor of his particular district; and to the Mongol treasury 
what is paid in is 20,000 dinars. The two largest places here are 
Lahljan and .Fumin, and all the remaining Jllan districts are 
dependent on one or the other of these two towns, being counted 
as of their dependencies. 

Isfahbad. Of 4 he Fourth Clime, in longitude 85°, and lati¬ 
tude 38°. A medium-sized town. Its crops are corn, rice and 
some fruit. It has many districts, and nearly one hundred vil¬ 
lages are of its dependencies. Its revenues amount to 29,000 
dinars. 

1 Position unknown. 
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Tulim. Of the Fourth Clime, in longitude 85°, and latitude 
38°. A medium-sized town, with crops of corn, cotton, rice, 
oranges, shaddocks and lemons. 

Tamljan 1 . A medium-sized town, of the Fourth Clime, with 
crops like those of neighbouring places. 

Rasht. Of the Fourth Clime. It is very hot, and its climate 
is damp. Corn, [nr] cotton, silk and rice are produced here. The 
people are mountaineers, and a rough folk. 

Shaft. A small town of the Fourth Clime, with climate and 
produce like those of neighbouring places. 

Fumin. Of the Fourth Clime, in longitude 84°, and latitude 
33°. A large town, with many districts. Its crops are corn and 
cotton; much silk too is produced here. The people of Jllan here¬ 
about, for the most part, live in booths of branches. 

Kaskar (or Kashkar). A medium-sized town, of the Fourth 
Clime, and like neighbouring places as to climate. 

Kujafhan 1 . Of the Fourth Clime. It was founded by Arda- 
shlr Babakan, who gave it the name of Sahmash. 

Kawtam. Of the Fourth Clime, and lying on the shore of 
the Caspian. It is a port frequented by ships sailing to and from 
Jurjan, Tabaristan and ShTrvan. Its crops are abundant. 

Karjiyan 1 . Of the Fourth Clime. Of old it was a large place, 
but now is but a medium-sized town, with climate like the neigh¬ 
bouring places. 

Latujan. Of the Fourth Clime, in longitude 85°, and latitude 
38°. It is a large town, and the capital of Gilan. Its water is 
from mountain streams. It produces rice, also silk and some little 
corn, with oranges, shaddocks and other fruits of the hot region 
in abundance. 

Naysar 2 . A small town of th'e Fourth Clime, and like other 
towns of Gilan in matter of climate. 


1 Unknown. 


3 Unknown, many variants. 



CHAPTER XV 


The Highroads: length of the Farsakh or League. The Southern High¬ 
road : Sultaniyyah to Baghdad and Najaf. Thence to Mecca. Mecca to 
Medina. Medina to Najaf. Wasit to Tha'labiyyah. Baghdad to Basrah, and 
thence to Bahrayn. Basrah to Qays. Baghdad to Isfahan. Baghdad to 
Rahbah, and Baghdad to Mosul. The Eastern Highroad, from Sultaniyyah 
by Ray, Nishapur and Marv-ar-Rud to the Oxus beyond Balkh. Bustam to 
Urganj. Nishapur to Herat. Nishapur to Turshlz. Herat to Zaranj. Herat 
to Marv. Marv to Balkh. Marv to Urganj. The Northern Highroad. Sul¬ 
taniyyah to Bajarvan. Bajarvan to Mahmudabad. Bajarvan to Qarabagh 
and Tiflis. Bajarvan to Tabriz. The Western Highroad. Sultaniyyah to 
Tabriz and Slvas. The South-eastern Highroad. Sultaniyyah to Isfahan. 
Isfahan to Shhaz. Shiraz to Qays Island. Thence, by Sea, to Ceylon. 
Shiraz to Kaziiun. Shiraz to Hurmuz. Shiraz to Ig. Shiraz to Kirman. 
Shiraz to Yazd. Shiraz to Arrajan and Bustanak 

DIVISION III, in five sections; describing the Highroads, 
Mountains, Minerals, Rivers, Springs and Wells, Seas and Lakes 
(of the Land of Iran). 

Section i. As to the distances along the highroads of Iran. 
When discussing the length of the League (. Farsakh ) in the 
earlier part of this work, it was explained how in ancient days the 
learned, in the reign of king Kay Qubad the Kayanian, established 
the length of the League to be three miles, which is equivalent 
to 12,000 Common Ells {Dhird^Khalqi), which is other than the 
measure known as the Tailor’s Cubit ( Gaz-i-Khayydti ). Now 
in [m] the Diary of Malik Shah it is recorded that this monarch, 
becoming acquainted with the varying lengths of the Farsakh in 
his journeyings over the many roads of Iran and of his other 
kingdoms, gave orders to measure the (various) Farsakhs. And 
it was found that while the League was of 15,000 paces ( Gam ) in 
Khwarazm more or less, in Adharbayjan and Armenia it was only 
of about 10,000 paces; and throughout the Two c Iraqs, Kurdistan, 
Luristan, Khuzistan, Khurasan, Fars, Shabankarah and Diyar 
Bakr, with their neighbouring districts, the Farsakh measured 
but 6000 paces. Then, furthermore, in the provinces of Rum 
(Asia Minor), Gurjistan, Arran, Mughan and Shlrvan, the Farsakh 
was not in use, distances being counted in Stages (Manzil) and 
by time. Malik Shah, therefore, throughout his dominions estab¬ 
lished the use of the League which averaged 6000 paces, and the 
distances along the roads that he traversed are stage by stage set 
down in his Diary after this computation. Later, in the reign of 
Uljaytu Sultan the Mongol, when after this same fashion various 
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roads were measured, and mile-stones set up, the Farsakh was 
counted, approximate!}’, as of 8000 Tailor’s Cubits ( Garj-i-Khay - 
yatj). Now, the Common Ell (mentioned above) being but two- 
thirds of the length of the Tailor's Cubit, and the average Pace 
(Gain) being of greater length than the Tailor’s Cubit, all the 
above estimates of the League work out to about the same result, 
and this may be taken as equivalent more or less to the Farsakh 
of 12,000 Common Fells, as estimated by the learned men of 
former days. 

We now begin with the highroads going out of the city of 
Sultaniyyah, which stands in the midst of Iran and has come to 
be its capital, the which roads lead to the furthest frontiers of the 
land ; and thereto we shall add the description of the bye-roads 
that branch from the highroads in order that without fail all may 
be made comprehensible 1 . 

The Southern Highroad.—This goes towards the Oiblah point, 
which, starting from Sultfiniyyah, leads to Najaf at the frontier 
of Iran ; and the distance is [44 leagues. 

From Sultaniyyah to Hamadan.—Sultaniyyah 5 leagues to 
KajshTr village thence 5 to Walaj village, thence 4 to the Rubat 
of Atabcg Muhammad ibn Ildagiz, thence 4 to Karkahar village 
in the Hamadan province, thence 6 to Saji village of Hamadan, 
thence [W=] 6 to the city of Hamadan. Total from Sultaniyyah 
to Hamadan 30 leagues 2 . 

From Hamadan to Qasr-i-Shinn.—Hamadan by the pass over 
mount Arvand (Elvcnd) in 7 leagues to the city of Asadfibful, 
thence it is 6 to Kajiguvar the first village in Kurdistan. Kangu- 
var in 5 leagues to Sahnah village, thence 4 to Jamjamfd city, 
thence in 6 leagues—the terrace of the horse Shabdiz lying one 


1 In the following mutes, foi identifications of mediaeval names with those found 
on the piesenl maps, two papcis by W. Tomaschek, Zur hivtonschen Topographic 
von Pcrstcn, may he consulted in the Vienna Si/^ungshorithf dor K. . iPad, dor lldsw — 
Phil. Hist. Classe, vol. cn. (1882), p. 145, and vol. evil!. (1884), p. 561, 

- The stages as far as Hamadan are not given in any of the Arab Itineraries— 
Sultaniyyah only having been built and made the capital of the Ilklutns in the reign of 
Uljaytu—and most of the names of places mentioned in the list are uncertain The 
country traversed is described in Note* of a Journey J) om A'awcen to Ifamadan , by 
J. I). Rees (Madras, 1885), but the names given by Mustawfi do not occur. I)ih 
Bajshlr is given in the vatious MSS. as Lajslur, Yahlshjird, and Dili Pnkshih {Dili 
being the Persian for ‘village,’ omitted or added, indifferently), and this may be 
liijtayn, a village at the right distance south of Sultaniyyah. For Dili Karkahar some 
MSS- have Karkaharand, possibly foi the present Kabatrung Valiants of Saji are 
Stihilu, Masah-jTn, and Siijii. The word Rabat (pronounced also Ribdt and ‘Rabat), 
which occurs frequently in. the names of post-stations, means literally 4 a lying-up 
place,’ and came to signify a hospice, or guaulhouse, notably on the frontier. Mu¬ 
hammad ibn Ildagiz, the founder of the Rubat mentioned, was Atabcg of Ad bar* 
bayjan and virtual ruler of c Iraq fiom 568 to 581 (117-2 to 1185). [Rubat or Ribat, 
generally translated ‘Guard-house,’ would, as regards Persia, be better rendered by 
‘ Caravanserai.’ Many old buildings still exist there beating the name of Rubat—one 
especially dating from the bth centuiy a.d.— and all are built on the plan of the 
Caravanserai. A. II. S.j 


L. S. 
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league "to the right of the road, with the portraits of King Khusraw 
and Oueen Shinn carved on the rocks at a place where two springs 
gush out that turn two mills—to Kirmanshahan, thence 6 to Jak- 
firmis, thence 5 to Hisakavan village, thence 6 to the villages of 
Kirind and Khushan, thence by the Pass of Taq-i-Girra ] in 
8 leagues to Plulwan city; but by the Gil-wa-Gllan road this last 
stage is easier, though 1 league longer. Then from Hulwan, the 
first place in the province of Arabian c Iraq, it is 5 leagues to 
Oasr-i-Shinn, and the road here divides. From Ramadan to 
Oasr-i-Shirin it is 58 leagues, and 88 from Sultaniyyah 1 2 3 . 

From Oasr-i-ShMn, on the road to Baghdad, it is 5 leagues 
to Khaniqm city', thence 5 to Rubat Jalula built by Malik-Shah 
the Saljuq", thence 5 to Hfiruniyyah, thence—with Shahraban 
lying 2 leagues distant to the right of the road—in 7 leagues to 
Ba c quba city,and thence 8 to Baghdad. Total (from Qasr-i-Shirin) 
to Baghdad 30 leagues, from Ramadan 88, and from Sultaniyyah 
118 leagues. 

From Baghdad to Najaf, on the frontier of Iran.—From 
Baghdad [>ii] it is 2 leagues to Sarsar village, thence 7 to Fara- 
shah 4 , thence 7 to the Nil Canal, passing Nars village where 
Nimrod threw Abraham into the fire, this lying 1 league to the 
left of the road. From the Nil Canal it is 2 leagues to the city of 
Hillah — the city of Babil lying on the Euphrates half a league 
away to the right hand. From Hillah it is 6 leagues to the city 
of Kufah, and 2 leagues distant from here lies the Mashhad 
(Place of Martyrdom) of c All, the Commander of the Faithful, 
at Najaf on the desert border. Total : from Baghdad to Najaf 
it is 26 leagues, from Ramadan 1 14, and from Sultaniyyah 144 
leagues. 

From Najaf to Mecca.—From Mashhad ( c AlI) which lies on 
the border (of the desert) at Najaf to Mecca it is 27 stages. On 
these stages the Lady Zubaydah, wife ol J larun-ar-Rashld, and 


1 fin tlui text, heie anti elsewhere, read Girrii for Klza. ‘The Arch of White 

Marble, 5 at the top of the Pass. A. IT. S.l 

3 The stages from Ilamadfm going south-west, hut given the revet sc way, are part 
of the great eastern highroad leading from Baghdad to Maiv, found m all the Arab 
Itmeianes. Kor Jnkarmish Khushkarish is the leading in Ibn Khurdiidbih ; the 
Nuz/iat MSS. give various readings, as Hak,Inrush, Chnkaiish, etc., and no place of 
this name now exists. Dili Uisfi.ka.vfin, the next place, is not identical with any stage 
mentioned by the Aral) Itineraries, and many variants aie given, Khafarkfm, Jakavan, 
Hafakadiln, Janakan, and Khiyark avail Nq village of Khushan (or Haishan as a 
variant.) is to be found on the map anywhere near Kirind. The road down by Gll-wa- 
Gilan with the Taq-i-Girra. pass are both mentioned as places near where one of tlie 
affluents of the Nahrawan takes its rise (see below, chapter win), and Gilan is the 
name of a valley lying about 2^ miles south of Sar-i-Pul : it joins the 1 lulwan valley 
from the N.W. 

3 Rubai Jalula, a place famous in c Abbasid times, is probably the present caravan¬ 
serai of Qiril Rubai (the Red Guardhouse). 

4 This is the route followed, in the reverse direction, by Ibn Jubayr; he is the only 

other authoiity to mention Karashah. Babil marks the ruins of Babylon. 
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Sultan Malik Shah the Saljuq, and other great folk, have dug 
water-tanks, raised many buildings and set up signs to mark the 
way. From Mashhad ( c AlT) it is 24 miles to MughTthah, and the 
supping-place is at Wadi-as-Siba' (Valley of Lions) after 15 miles 1 . 
The poet Jarir wrote: 

Verily the great misfortune was the death of ( Znhayr , rival of 
c All for the Caliphate), whose tomb 
Is at Wddi-as-Sibal , and many warriors lie round him there. 

At Mughlthah there arc cisterns. Thence to Qar'a is 32 miles, 
where there are wells, and the supping-place is after 14 miles at 
Masjid Sa c d, who is of the Fazzarah tribe ; the common folk, 
however, attribute this mosque to Sa c d ibn Abu Waqqfts (the 
conqueror of Arabian °Iraq). From Qar'a it is 24 miles to Wa- 
qisah, where there are wells, among the rest the Well of Ouriin, 
dug by Sultan Malik Shah. This is 15 ells square, and 400 ells 
in depth, cut down through rock. The supping-placc is at Tad, 
after 14 miles. From Waqisah it is 29 miles to 'Aqabah Shaytan 
(the Devil’s Pass), where there are wells. The supping-place is 
after 14 miles at Qubaybat: mentioned by the poet, who says: |hiv] 

Shall %vc ever once again 
To Qubaybat return ? 

From 'Aqabah to Qa c is 24 miles, where there are wells, and the 
supping-placc is at Al-Jalhfi after 1 3 miles. From Qa c to Zubalah 
24 miles, here there is water abundantly, and the supping-place 
is at JuraysT after 14 miles. From Zubalah to Shuquq 21 miles, 
where there are tanks 2 , and the supping-placc is at Tananir after 
14 miles. From Shuquq to Fitful, otherwise Qabr-al-'Ibad! (the 
Tomb of the 'Ibadite), 29 miles, where there are tanks, and the 
supping-place is at Bardin after 14 miles. From Bitan to Tha'la¬ 
biyyah 29 miles, and the supping-place is at Muhallabiyyah after 
14 miles. Total: to Tha'labiyyah from Najaf 236 miles, which 
is 78 leagues and 2 miles: while from Baghdad it is counted 
104 leagues and 2 miles. At Tha'labiyyah the road from Wfisit 
(to Mecca) joins the road from Baghdad : and Tha'labiyyah is 
counted as at one-third of the distance from Baghdad to Mecca. 

From Tha'labiyyah it is 32 miles to Khuzaymiyyah, where 
there are tanks, and the supping-place is at Ghumays after 14 
miles. From Khuzaymiyyah to Ajfur is 24 miles, where there arc 
tanks, and the supping-placc is at Batn-al-Agharr after 14 miles. 
From Ajfur to Fayd J 33 miles, and here there is running water: 

1 The whole of this route, with some few additional notes, is copied from Ibn 
IChurdadbih. In the deseit it was the custom to start the day’s maich before sun¬ 
down, finishing it at sunrise, and making a halt for supper and a short rest about 
midnight at the MulefashshT or ‘ supper-pi ace.’ 

3 fiirkah generally implies a covered cistern 01 reservoir, filled by the rains. 

Near Ilayil, the chief town of the Jabal Sham mar district. 
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the supping-placc is at Oarayin after 20 miles. From Fayd to 
Tuz is 31 miles ; here there arc tanks and wells, and the supping- 
place is at Qurnatavn after 17 miles. From Tuz to Samira 20 
miles, where there are tanks and wells, and the supping-place is 
at Fuhaymah after 12 miles. From Samira to Hajir 36 miles, 
where there are tanks and wells, and the supping-placc is at 
'Abbasiyyah after 15 miles. From Hajir to Ma'dan Nuqrah 
(Silver Mine) 34 miles, where there arc wells, and the supping- 
place is at Karawra after 17 miles. Total from Tha'labiyyah to 
this place 210 miles, which is 70 leagues: and from Najaf it is 
148 leagues and 2 miles, and from Baghdad 174 leagues [ou] and 
2 miles Here the road to Medina branches off (to the right). 

From Ma'dan Nuqrah to Mughlthat-al-Mawan 33 miles; here 
there are tanks and wells, and the supping-place is at Samt after 
16 miles. From Mughithat-al-Mavvan to Rabadhah 24 miles, 
where there are wells and tanks, and the supping-place is at 
Arlmah after 14 miles. From Rabadhah to Ma'dan Ban! Sulaym 
24 miles, where there are tanks, and the supping-placc is at Sha- 
rawra after 12 miles. From Ma'dan Ban! Sulaym to SalTlah 26 
miles, and the supping-place is at Kunabayn after 12 miles. 
From Salilah to 'Umaq 21 miles, where there are tanks and 
wells, and the supping-place is at Sanjah after 12 miles. From 
c Umaq to Ufay'Tyah 32 miles ; here there are tanks and wells, 
and the supping-placc is at Kura' after 15 miles. From Ufay'Tyah 
to Mislah 34 miles, where there are wells and tanks, and the 
supping-place is at Kibranah after 14 miles. From Mislah to 
Ghamrah 18 miles; here there are wells and tanks, and the sup¬ 
ping-place is at Qasr after 8 miles. From Ghamrah to Dhat-al- 
'Irq is 26 miles : and here on this route is the Mlqat (Place of 
Meeting) 1 , though some count it as at Mislah : and the supping- 
place is at Awtas after 12 miles. At either Awtas or Dhiit-al- 
c Irq the road from Basrah joins the (Baghdad-Mecca) road From 
Dhat-al-'Irq to Bustan (the Garden of) Ibn 'Amir is 22 miles, and 
here there is water in plenty, and the supping-place is at Gliamr 
DhT Kindah after 15 miles. From Bustan Ibn 'Amir to Mecca 
is 24 miles, and the supping-place is at Mushash after 15 miles. 
Total: from Ma'dan Nuqrah to Mecca 284 miles, which make 
94 leagues and 2 miles: and from Tha'labiyyah 164 leagues and 
2 miles: and from Najaf 243 leagues and 1 mile: and from 
Baghdad 269 leagues and 1 mile: and from Hamad Tin 357 leagues 
and 1 mile: and from Sultaniyyah 387 leagues and i mile. 

In the Suwar-al-Aqalim it is given that the road direct from 
Najaf to Mecca is just 27 marches, [111] while from Kufah to 
Medina it is 20 marches and from Medina to Mecca 10 marches. 

From Mecca to Medina by the highroad.—From Mecca to 


1 See above, p. 5. 
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Batn Marr 16 miles ; here there is a spring and a tank. Whence 
to 'Usfan 33 miles, where there are wells. Thence to Oudayd, 
where there are wells, 24 miles. Thence to Juhfah, which is the, 
Mlqdt (Place of Meeting) of pilgrims coming from Syria, 27 miles: 
and the Red Sea lies but 5 miles distant at this stage. Thence 
to the village of Abwa, where there are wells, 27 miles. Thence 
to Suqya, where there is running water, 29 miles. Thence to 
Ruwaythah, where there is a water-tank, 36 miles. Thence to 
Siyalah, where there are wells, 34 miles. Thence to Malal, where 
there are wells, 19 miles Thence to Shajarah 12 miles, and 
thence to Medina 3 miles. Total from Mecca to Medina 260 
miles, which is 8G leagues and 2 miles. 

(From Mecca to Medina) by the Badr road 1 .— From Mecca 
to the village of Hayy 3 leagues. Thence to the Cave of Abu 
Bakr and 'Othman (or 'Omar), called Sfsan, or Raff, 6 leagues. 
Thence to the Water of Al-Khulays, where is the pass called 
e Aqabah Suwayq, 8 leagues. Thence to the Cave of Tafwah 
Rathiq, otherwise called Wadi Tafwan, 8 leagues Thence to the 
Water of Rabit 'Arab, and Su'al Rathiq and Su'd! Abhiid, where 
stands the column of Abu Jahl, 8 leagues. Thence to the Valley 
of Badr 8 leagues. Thence to Badr and Hunayn 9 leagues. 
Thence to Wach-as-Safra 6 leagues. Thence to Wadi-al-Ghazal 
8 leagues. Thence to Dhu-l-Hulayfah, which is the Miqiit (Place 
of Meeting), 7 leagues. Thence to the well of the Caliph 'All 
8 leagues; and thence to Medina 2 leagues. [9 v.] Total: 243 miles, 
which is 81 leagues. 

(From Mecca to Medina) by the route that the Prophet went 
on the occasion of his Plight.—From below Mecca the guide led 
him down to near the sea-coast at 'Usfan : thence by the road 
passing Qudayd he went up through Al-Kharrar and by the pass 
called Thanlyat-al-Marah. Thence he passed on by the Macl- 
lajah (water-trough) of Mujaj ; then by Marjih ; then by Batn 
Marjih of Dhu-l-Ghadawayn; then by Batn Dhat Kishd ; then 
by Al-Ajrad; then by Dhu Satnur; then by Batn A'da, and the 
water-trough of Ta'hin, arriving at 'Ithyanali. llien by Khan 
to Al-Qahah, and by the descent to Al-'Arj, and through the 
pass called Thaniyat-al-A'yar, coming out to the right hand, and 
finally descending to Quba of the Bam 'Amr ibn 'Avvf; from 
which he came in to Medina. 

From Medina to Najaf, near Mashhad ( c Ah) on the return 
journey.—From Medina to Taraf, where there is running water, 
35 miles. Thence to Batn Nakhl, where rain-water is found, 
22 miles. Thence to 'Usaylah, where there are wells of brackish 
water, 36 miles. Thence to Ma'dan Nuqrah 46 miles. Total 
from Medina to Ma'dan Nuqrah 139 miles, which make 46 leagues 


Many variants in the MSS. This route i.s not given by the Aral) geographers. 
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and i 'mile. Then from Ma'dan Nuqrah on to Najaf it is, as 
has already been detailed, 148 leagues and 2 miles, which makes 
e a total of 195 leagues (from Medina to Najaf). 

From Wasit to Tha c labiyyah, where the (Baghdad) Mecca 
road is joined 1 .—From Wasit to Sha c sha c ah 30 miles, thence to 
c Aysi 32 miles, thence to Dhat-al- c Ayn 26 miles, thence to Sha- 
biyah 26 miles, thence to Akhadid 30 miles, thence to Kharja 
30 miles, thence to Suyah 27 miles, thence to Llnah 30 miles, 
thence to Tha c labivyah 25 miles. Total from Wasit to Tha'la- 
biyyah 256 miles, which make 85 leagues and 1 mile. From 
Tha'labiyyah to Mecca, as already given, it is 164 leagues [\yi] 
and 2 miles, and these figures together make 250 leagues (for the 
distance from Wasit to Mecca). 

From Baghdad to various other towns, and first to Basrah.— 
Baghdad 6 leagues to Madain, thence 8 to Dayr-al- c Aqul, thence 
7 to Jabbul, thence io to Fam-as-Silh, thence 9 to Wasit, making 
total of 40 leagues from Baghdad to Wasit. From Wasit it is 
io leagues to Nahraban, thence 8 to Faruth, thence 5 to Dayr- 
al- e Ummfd, thence 7 to I.Iawanit; thence, passing from the river¬ 
bed to the Swamps, and on through the Nahr-al-Asacl, after a 
total of 30 leagues distance, is the beginning of the Blind Tigris 
estuary, by which, and the Nahr Ma c qil, after 10 leagues, Basrah 
is reached ; making in all from Wasit to Basrah 40 leagues, and 
from Baghdad 80 leagues. 

From Basrah to Bahrayn.—From Basrah it is 12 leagues to 
'Abbadan, whence 2 leagues more by fresh water to the open sea; 
then 70 leagues to the city of Bahrayn. And on this course there 
are in the open sea two hidden mountainous reefs below the water 
level; these are known as c Uways and Kusayr. If a ship strikes on 
the summit of one of these reefs it will be wrecked. Otherwise the 
depth of the water on this course is from 70 to 80 fathoms. The 
total distance from Basrah to Bahrayn is 84 leagues. 

From Basrah to the emporium of Oays.—It is 50 leagues 
(from Basrah) to Kharak Island, thence 80 leagues to Al-An 
Island, thence 7 to Abrun Island, thence 7 to the island of Chin, 
which is uninhabited, and thence 7 to the emporium of Oays 
Island. Total: from Basrah to Qays 151 leagues. 

From Baghdad to Isfahan, the largest of the cities of Persian 
'Iraq.—From Baghdad to Kanguvar it is 75 leagues,as has been de¬ 
tailed above (see pp. 161,162). Then from Kanguvar it is 5 leagues 
to Bldastan, thence 3 to Nihavand city, thence 4 to Faramurz 
village, thence 4 to the city of Burujird. [ivr] Beyond Burujird 
the road to Shapurkhwast turns off to the right hand, while going 
left from Burujird it is 4 leagues to Hasanabad, thence 8 to Miyan- 
Rudan, thence 3 to Minar, thence 6 to the city of Karaj. From 


1 Not given in the Aiab geographers, but some stages are mentioned by Vaqut. 
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Karaj it is 4 leagues to Dunsfln, thence 5 to A sail 1 * * 4 : here another 
(the more direct) road to Isfahan turns off to the right, while going 
left from Asan it is 6 leagues to Sangan, thence 6 to Juy-Margh- 
i-Kuhtar (the Canal of the Smaller Meadow), thence 7 to Ash- 
quran, thence 7 to Tiran'-, thence 6 to Juy-i-Kushk, and finally 

4 leagues to Isfahan. Total ■ from Karaj to Isfahan it is 45 
leagues, from Kanguvar 82 leagues, and from Baghdad 157 
leagues 

From Baghdad to Rail bah of Syria.—Baghdad 3 leagues to 
Tall-'Aqarquf, which is a hillock so high that it can be seen from 
the desert 1 5 leagues away, thence 8 leagues to the city- of Anbar. 
Thence by the way across the Samawat desert you may reach 
Damascus direct in ten days, it being moie or less 100 leagues 
distant. From (Anbar. however, you go) to Rahbah, which last 
is 170 leagues from Baghdad. 

From Baghdad to Mosul, the largest city of Diyar Bakr 1 .— 
From Baghdad it is 4 leagues to Baradan, thence 5 to c Ukbara, 
thence 3 to Bahamsha, thence 7 to Qadisiyah, thence 3 to Samar- 
rah. Total, from Baghdad to Samarrah 22 leagues Then from 
Samarrah it is 2 leagues to Karkh, thence 7 to Jabulta, thence 

5 to Sudaqaniyah, thence 5 to Barimma, thence 5 to the Bridge 
over the Lesser Zab, where it flows into the Tigris, thence 12 to 
Hadithah. This makes a total of 36 leagues from Samarrah to 
Hadithah, and from Baghdad [ivirj it is 58 leagues. From Hadi¬ 
thah it is 7 leagues to Bam TamVin, and 7 more to Mawsil 
(Mosul), making a total of 14 leagues from Hadithah to Mosul, 
while from Samarrah it is 50 leagues, and from Baghdad 72 
leagues to Mosul. 

The Eastern Highroad, from Sultaniyyah to the furthest limit 
of Iran on the Oxus, being 347 leagues. 

1 [Asan js probably fm Ashan or A.shn, preserved in the mime ol a fertile plain 
now called AsluWikhur. A. II. S.] 

- [In modern lists the name is generally spelt Tiluan, like the capital of Persia, 
which last in some of the oldei authorities (e.g. Juvayni) is wiitten Tiran. A. H. S.J 

The toad going east waul from Kanguvar to Isfahan, in the Arab Ilineiaries, follows 
a different route from the one given by Mustawfi, though both pass by Karaj of Abu 
Dulafas it is named for distinction. The MSS. give variants; the name of the village 
of Fanmmrz beyond Nihavand is written Qmaqirq in some copies, and Uasan.ibad 
appears as Junabad. Miyan-Rudftn—‘ between Streams’—is on the uppci waters of 
the eastern tributary of the Burujml river, south-east of this town and,south-west of 
Karaj of Abu' Duiaf. Fiom Karaj to Isfahan many of the places named are not found 
on the map, and the variants in the MSS. aie Asan or Masan ; foi Sangan, Sitaluin 
or Sakwin. Ashqurfm *« Ashghuran is marked on the map and given by Yaqut as 
Ash lui ran; he also mentions Tab Kuslik as one of the great quaitersal the gate of 
Isfahan, and Juy-Kushk ‘ the Stream by the Kiosk.’ Tiran is a village marked on 
the map. 

4 The name of the place called bahamsha ot Bajamshfi by I bn Khmdadbih, a 
dozen leagues noith of Baghdad, is uncertain ; the Nuchal MSS. give the name vari¬ 
ously as J ami c a, llamsasa, and Ilamya, with other variations. Ban! Tam c an, the last 
stage before Mosul, is also uncertain; variants are Ban! Tabari in the MSS , and in 
Ibn Khurdadbih Tamyan, Tahman, etc., are given. 
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From Sultaniyyah to Ray and Varamln.—From Sultaniyyah 
in 5 leagues to the village of Quhud, which the Mongols call Sain 
Qakah, thence 4 to the city of Abhar, thence 4 to FarisjTn, thence— 
with the city of OazvTn lying 4 leagues distant on the left hand— 
in 6 leagues to Sumiqan, which the Mughals call Aq Khwajah 1 . 
Beyond this place the way divides ; to the right one road turns 
off, going to Sagzabad, while the main road (towards Khurasan) 
continues onward, going through Sunqurabad. From Sumiqan 
it is 5 leagues to the village of Marin, thence 8 to Dahand 2 , thence 
5 to Sunqurabad, thence 5 to Dlh Khatun, thence 5 to tire Place 
of Martyrdom (Mashhad of Shah c Abd-al- c AzIm), thence 3 to 
the city of Ray, making a total of 50 leagues from Sultaniyyah 
to Ray. From Ray to Varamln it is 6 leagues. 

From Varamln to Rubat Mihman-Dust.—From Varamln it 
is 6 leagues to the Rubat of KhumartakiiF, thence 6 to Khuvar 
of Ray, which is called Mahallah-i-Bagh (the Garden-Place), 
thence 6 to D'ih Namak (Salt Village), thence 6 to Ras-al-Kalb 
(Dog’s Head) 4 , thence 6 to Dili Surkh (Red Village), thence 4 to 
Samnan; and from Sultaniyyah hither it is 90 leagues. From 
Samnan it is 7 leagues to Rubat Ahuvan, thence 7 to Rubat 
Hurmuz, also known as Jarm-Juy (Plot-stream), tlience 6 to 
Damghan. Total: from Samnan to Damghan 20 leagues, and 
from Varamin 54 leagues, [m] and from Sultaniyyah 110 leagues. 
Then from Damghan it is 6 leagues to Haddadah, otherwise 
known as Mihman-Dust 5 (Guest-friend). From this place one 
road branches to the right, going direct to Nlshapur by Sabzavar; 
while to the left is the highroad which passes through Jajarm. 

From Mihman-Dust to Nlshapur by way of Jajarm.—From 
Haddadah it is 7 leagues to the city of Bustam, from Damghan 
to Bustam it being 13 leagues, from Samnan 33, from Varamln 

1 Kaiisjin, I’firs|in, or Famijin, is now known as Karsinj!. The name (lulled is 
now not known, Sain Qal c ah having taken its place; the tlnee next stages are found 
on the map, Sumiqan, howevei, is wanting, and apparently is not mentioned by tiny 
other geographei ; also the reading of the name is uncertain. l lamd-Allah mentions 
it among the villages of Qazvln (p. 64) and in chapter XII! [p. 140) gives U as the 
uppermost limit of the Great Deseit. In the various MSS. the name appears as 
Suniqan, Suwtqan, Sfisqan 01 Sushqan, Sfiliiqtln, Siyfiti'an, and SusAn. It evidently 
was a place of some importance, and its position is fixed by die distances given be¬ 
tween it, Farisjm, Qasvin, and Sagzabad or Sagzntbad, all of which still exist. 

2 The name Marin, one stage out from Sumiqan, is uncertain; the MSS. give 
various readings, as Yaharah, Mamarali, Marian, Ilamrui, and Ilamarah. Also the 
next stage is variously given as Dihand, Dili Pahand. or Sahand. The first name 
occurs again as one among the villages of Qazvin mentioned on p. 64. The eastwaid 
road from Ray to Balkh and the Oxus is approximately that described, by the Arab 
geographers. 

:l (Modern Ayvan-i-Kayf: Khuvar, Klnvar, or Ivhar is the ancient Choarenc. 
A. II. S.| 

4 Ras-al-Kalli (Dog’s Head), which Yaqut refers to as a Qal'ah or Castle, is pos¬ 
sibly identical with the present Lasiircl. Places named between Jajarm and Nlshapur 
have already been noticed in chapter xiv. 

5 [Haddadah and Mihman-Dust arc now two separate villages, standing to miles 
apart. A. H. S.] 
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67, and from Sultaniyyah 123 leagues. At Bustam tins roads 
divide again, one road leading to Nishapur, while another turns 
off to Klnvarazm. On the road to Nishapur from Bustam it is 
7 leagues to Maghz 1 , thence 7 to Sultaniyyah village for Dih-i- 
Sultan), thence 3 to Rubat Savanj, and thence 6 to Jajann. Total: 
from Bustam to Jajann it is 23 leagues, from Damghan 36, from 
Sam nan 51), from Varamin 90, and from Sultaniyyah 146. From 
Jajann it is 8 leagues to the village of Azadvar, the birthplace 
of Klnvajah Shams-ad-Dln Muhammad Sahib Divan, thence 4 to 
Khiirashah, thence 3 to Bahrabad village, the abode of Shaykh 
Sa c d-ad-l)in of Hamah, thence 5 to Barzatabad, thence 4 to 
Tudah (or Nudah), thence 8 to Taqan-Kuh, thence 6 to Rubat 
Biizinagan at the village of Ahmadabad, and thence 4 leagues 
in to Nishapur. Total: from Jajann to Nishapur it is 42 leagues, 
from Bustam 65, from Damghan 78, from Varamln 132, and from 
Sultaniyyah 188 leagues 

From Nishapur to Sarakhs.—From Nishapur it is 7 leagues 
to Dih Bad, | n<] whence the road to I Feral branches to the right 
hand : and from Dili Bad, turning left, it is 5 leagues to Kha- 
kistar village, thence 3 to Rabat Sangbast, thence 6 to Rubat 
Main, thence 7 to Rubat Tiiran (or Nuraii); thence in 7_leagues, 
across two passes each of half a league, you go to Rubat Abginali, 
thence in 6 leagues you come to the city of Sarakhs. Total from 
Nishapur to Sarakhs 41 leagues 

From Sarakhs by _the road through Balkh to the Oxus, on 
the furthest limit of Iran.— From Sarakhs it is 9 leagues to 
Rubat Ja'fari, thence 7 to Mil 'Omari, thence 7 to Rubat Abu 
Nu'aym, thence 5 leagues across the desert sands with no water to 
Ab-i-Shur, thence 2 to Diz I find, and thence 5 to the city of Marv- 
ar-Rud. Total: from Sarakhs to the city of Marv-ar-Rud it is 
35 leagues, from Nishapur 76, from Damghan 154, from Varamin 
208, and from Sultaniyyah 264 leagues. 

From Marv-ar-ROd it is 7 leagues to Rubat-i-Sultan, thence 
5 to the village of Kuchabad: the city of Taliqan lying 6 leagues 
distant on the right hand of the road. From Kuchabad 'it is 7 
leagues to Ab-i-Garm (Hot Spring), thence 5 to Kabutar-khanah, 
thence 7 to Masjid Razan, thence in 7 leagues—the city of 
Faiyab lying 2 leagues distant on the right of the road—to 
Asttinah, thence 6 to Rubat Ka c b, thence 9 leagues across a 
waterless plain to the city of Shuburqan, thence it is 2 leagues 
to the village of Sulbaran, thence 9 to Rubat c Alawi (the Alid 
Guardhouse), thence 1 league to Dastagird, thence 5 to the ham¬ 
let at [m] the Bridge of Jamukhiyan, thence 2 leagues in to 
the city of Balkh. Total: from Marv-ar-Rud to Balkh it is 72 
leagues, from Sarakhs 107 leagues, from Nlshfipur 147, from Dam¬ 
ghan 225,from Varamin 279,and from Sultaniyyah 335 leagues. 

1 Called Umm-al-Jawz, ‘ Mother of Nuts, ’ by Yanut. Maghz is a nut-kernel, in Persian. 
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From the city of Balkh it is 6 leagues to Siyah-Kuh (the Black 
Hill), and thence in 6 leagues you come to the Oxus river over 
against Tirmicl: making a total from Balkh to the Oxus of 12 
leagues: while from Marv-ar-Rud it is 84 leagues, from Sarakhs 
119, from Nlshapur—by this road—159, from Damghan 237, and 
from Sultaniyyah to the Oxus 347 leagues. 

From Bustam to Khwarazm (Urganj) by way of Jurjan and 
Dihistan.—From Bustam by the pass called Nardiban-I’ayah it 
is 7 leagues to Dili Ganj, thence 6 to the village of Milabad, 
thence 5 to Miisa-abad village, thence 5 to the city of Jurjan 
Total: from Bustam to Jurjan 23 leagues, from Damghan 36, 
from Varamln 90, and from Sultaniyyah 146 leagues. From 
Jurjan there are two roads to the (northern) frontier—one direct 
by the waterless desert, the other by Dihistan. By this last from 
Jurjan it is 9 leagues to Baraz Rud, thence 7 to the village of 
Muhammadabad, thence 7 to Dihistan 1 . Total: from Jurjan to 
Dihistan 23 leagues, from Damghan 59, from Varamln 113, and 
from Sultaniyyah 169 leagues. 

From Dihistan going across the Desert it is 7 leagues to 
Rubat [ivv] Gazbini (or Kursi), thence 9 to Rubai Abu-l- c Abbas 
thence 7 to Rubat Ibn Tahir, and thence 7 to the city of Fara¬ 
vah 2 . From Faravah it is 8 leagues to Rubat Khisht-i-Pukhtah, 
thence 8 to Khushab Dan, thence 7 to Rubat Taghmaj, thence 7 
to Karvan-gah, thence 9 to Rubat Sarhang, thence 7 to Minarali- 
gah, thence 8 to Sail-Ball, thence 7 to Mushk Mabna, thence 9 to 
Rubat Maryam, thence 8 to the town of New Khwarazm, thence 
6 to New Halam (or Khulm), and thence 4 leagues to Urganj, 
the capital of Khwarazm 3 4 . Total : from Dihistan to Urganj no 
leagues, from Jurjan 133, from Damghan 169, from Varamln 223, 
and from Sultaniyyah 279 leagues. 

Nlshapur to Herat.—From Ntshapur in 7 leagues to Dili-Bad*, 
where the road to Sarakhs already given (p. 169) goes off to the 

1 Neither this nor the next route is found in the Arab Itineiaries. The MSS. 
give many variants for the intermediate stages, which in the desert were mostly 
Rubais or Guardhouses. For the part north of Jurjan city Sir II. C- Rawlinson may 
be consulted in the Pncettiingi |'f the J\. (koj.;. Sue., 1879 (is 170), and for Baraz Rud 
(River), which the MSS. give variously as Sarar, Bistan, Sar-rud, and Said-rud, he 
adopts the reading Sinabar-riid, ‘a name restored to agree with the modern Sunlbar.’ 

a Faravah, a place frequently mentioned by the Arab geographers, is piubably to 
be identified with the modern Qizil Arvat, this last being a conuption for (Jizil-Rubat, 
‘the Red Guardhouse.’ 

The stages of this desert road to Urganj, the city which the Arabs knew as 
Jurjaniyah, are given with a variety of readings in the MSS. The variants, however, 
are of no great importance, since the stages merely lepresent halting-places, not towns 
01 villages. Khwarazm-i-Naw—New Khwarazm—must be the capital of the province 
built to replace the town destroyed by the Mongols, and the ruins of Nciu Khwarazm 
are now known as Urganj—Ivuhnah Urganj; but what the place which M’ustawfi 
calls Halam or Khulm-i-Naw may represent—lying between the new and the old 
capital of his time—it is difficult to deteimine. 

4 Dih-Bad—‘the windy village’—is the place named in the Arab Itineraries (Jasr- 
ar-Rih, which has a similar signification; it is now called Dizbad-l’ayin. 
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left. From Dlh-Blid it is 5 leagues to Rubat Badi c i, the'ice 7 to 
Farhadan village, thence 7 to Sa c idabad village, thence 5 to Dili 
Khusraw, thence 7 to the city of Puchkan (or Buzjan) 1 . Total, 
from Nishapur to Puchkan it is 38 leagues; and from here roads 
go off to Herat, Oayin, Bakharz and Sarakhs. On the Herat 
road it is, from Puchkan, 6 leagues to Gulabad village, thence 10 
to Kushk Mansur, thence 6 to the city of Fushanj (or Bushanj), 
and thence 8 leagues to Herat [m] Total: from Puchkan to 
Herat it is 30 leagues, from Nishapur 68, from Damghan to Herat 
by the road already detailed it is 146 leagues, from Varamln to 
Herat 200, and from Sultaniyyah 256 leagues. 

Nishapur to Turshlz and Ouhistan 3 .— From Nishapur it is 
5 leagues to Rubat Sih Dili (Guardhouse of the Three Villages), 
thence 4 to Rubat Nur-Khan, thence 3 to Chah Siyah (Black 
Pit), thence S to the village of Dayah, and this stage goes through 
a populous, well-watered country, where are eight villages; thence 
4 to Dili Murd, and thence 7 leagues to Turshlz. Total from 
Nishapur to Turshlz it is 28 leagues ; then from Turshlz it is 25 
leagues to Tun, and 36 to Oayin, and likewise 3C to Puchkan. 

Herat to (Zaranj, the capital of) Sistaiv*.—Herat one march 
to Jaman, thence the same to Kuh-i-Siyah (Black Hill), thence 
the same to Oanat Saray, thence the same to Khastan (or Jastan), 
which is a dependency of Asfuzar, thence the same to Kustan, 
thence the same to Darah, thence the same to the city of Farah, 
thence the same to PQl-i-Rud-i-Farah (Bridge over the Farah river), 
thence the same to Sirishk, thence the same to Kanjar, thence 
the same to Bust, thence the same to Juvayn, thence the same to 
Bashtar, thence in 4 leagues you come to, and cross, the Hirmand 
river to Karkuyah, and thence in 3 leagues to (Zaranj, capital of) 
Sistan. Total from Herat to Zaranj it is 15 marches, which by I bn 
Khurdadbih is given as equivalent to 80 leagues; other authorities, 
however, give it as only 60 leagues’ march from Herat to Zaranj. 

Herat to Marv.—From Herat [1 vi] it is 5 leagues to Sagabad, 
thence 5 to Badghish, thence 5 to Bavvan, thence 5 to Marghzar 
Darrah, thence 8 to Baghchi Shur, thence 5 to Lus-rud, thence 
4 leagues to Marv-ar-Rud 1 . Total from Herat to Marv-ar-Rud it 

1 The city of Uiijkan, or Buzjan, also wiitten in two words Pilch-Ivan, is by the 
Arab geographers called Zam or Jam, and is now known as Turbat-i-Shaykh-Jam, 
fiom the tomb of the Stain! huned here. Kushanj or Bushanj is tile modern Ghiuiyan, 
but when the town Look tins last name appears to be unknown. 

“ This loute has been copied by th fihan-Nuina, None of the villages mentioned 
appears now to exist; their names are not found in the Aiab Itineiaries; and further, 
Ihe readings of the MSS. are uncertain. The Erst stage out is often given as Rubai 
Sayyull Ahmad, c Omar, or Ghar. Dili Dayah appears as Danah, Dar, or Vanah; 
Dili Murd as Nimr, Nimrud, c Umrad, or Bamru, also as Dih Ghar. 

:5 This route is practically identical with the load described by Miujaddasi and in 
other Aiab Itineraries. 

4 The route from Herat u> Marv-ar-Rud (Bala Miugliab), is copied into the Ji/itin - 
Numa. It lies through a country where now there are no towns and hardly any 
villages, though in the Middle Ages Badghish was a populous province. 
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is 37 longues. Then from Marv-ar-Rud it is 5 leagues to Oasr 
Ahnaf ibn Qays, thence 4 to Khawrat (Khawrzan or Khurab), 
thence 6 to Asad abaci (or Astarabad), thence 7 to Qarlnayn, 
thence 5 to Yahya-abad, thence 7 to Mahdi-abad, thence 6 to 
Friz, and thence 7 leagues to the city of Marv 1 * 3 . Total from 
Marv-ar-Rud to Marv 47 leagues, and from Herat 84 leagues. 

From Marv to Balkli.—From Marv to Marv-ar-Rud it is 47 
leagues by the road that has just been described. Then from 
Marv-ar-Rud it is 5 leagues to Araskan, thence 7 to Asrab, thence 
6 to Ganjabad, thence 6 to Taliqan, thence 5 to Kashan, thence 
S to Arghun in the district of Juzjan, thence 5 to Oasr Hut, also 
in the district of Juzjan, thence 5 to Faryab, thence 9 to Qah, 
thence 9 to Shuburqan, thence 6 to Sidrah, thence 5 to Dastaglr, 
thence 4 to c Awd, and thence it is 3 leagues to Balkh! Total 
from Marv-ar-Rud to Balkh is 80 leagues, while from Marv it is 
127 leagues. 

Marv to (Urganj.the capital of) Khwarazm.—M arv in 5 leagues 
to Dih Saqri, thence 2 to Dili Abdan Ganj, thence S to Rubai 
Suran,[iA-] thence 5 to Chah Khak (Dry Well), thence 7 to Chah 
Saclu, thence 7 to Chah Harun ; thence in 7 leagues—of which 
2000 paces are across the Moving Sands — to Rubat-i-Naw- 
Shagird, thence 7 to Sagabad, thence C to Rabat Tallin, thence 
5 to Rubat: Budinah, thence crossing the frontier of Khwarazm in 
9 leagues to the city of Jaqarband, thence 7 to Darghan, a city 
of Khwarazm, thence 5 to Dahan-i-Shir (the Guardhouse of the 
Lion’s Mouth), where precipitous rocks form the Narrows of the 
Ox us, which rushes through between them; thence 4 to Sadur, 
thence 10 to Hazarasp city, thence 9 to Dih Azraq, thence 7 to 
Rakhushmithan, thence 6 to Andarastan, thence 2 to the city of 
Nuzvar, and thence in 6 leagues to the city of Urganj,the capital 
of Khwarazm! Total, from Marv to Khwarazm by this road it 
is 124 leagues. 

The Northern Highroad, from Sultaniyyah to Bab-al-Abwab 4 


1 Kiom Marv-ar-Rud to Great Marv the route is that of the Arab geogiaphois, 
and follows the com so of the river Murghab. Qasr Ahnaf is the picsent Maruchak <u 
Marv-i-Kuchik (Little Marv), and wsis a castle or palace built by Ahnaf, son of Qays, 
the Auib leader in the first Moslem conquest of Khurasan. The stages named aie 
not those now found on the map. 

“ This is an alternative route to that printed above, p. 169, between Marv-ar-Rud 
and Balkh. It is given in the Arab Itineraries and with the othei it enables us to fix 
within narrow limits the positions of Taliqan and Faiyab, two important towns of the 
Juzjan Pi strict* neither of which is now found on the map. 

3 This route is given the revet sc way in the Jihan-Numa. The first portion across 
the desert is not found in any of the earlier Arab geographers, and the names of the 
stages here are many of them uncertain. Cultivation began at Rubat Tahirl, or Tahi- 
liyyah, on the Oxus, the first place in Khwarazm. This is mentioned by the Arab 
geogiaphers, who name many of the stages given after this in their notices of the 
Khwarazm province ; as also the 1 Narrows of■ the Camel’s Neck/ or ‘ of the Lion’s 
Mouth. 5 For the names of the stages between Hazarasp and Urganj see MuqaddabT. 

4 The stages beyond the Aras river and Qarabagh are not given. 
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(Gate of Gates), on the furthest frontier of Iran : and 'Bab-al- 
Abwab the Mongols call Dimur OapI (the Iron Gate, otherwise 
Darband). 

Sultaniyyah to Ardabll —Sultaniyyah in 5 leagues to Zanjan; 
from here one road goes off to Tabriz, Maraghah, Armenia and Rum 
(Asia Minor), while another road turns off to Ardabll and Sarav. 
By the Ardabll road you go in 7 leagues to the village of Tut (or 
Bub) Suvari, thence 7 to the city of Kaghadh Kunan, thence by 
the Pass of Burulaz on the river Safld-Rud in 6 leagues to the 
villages of Sanjidah and Khalkhal, thence 6 to the village of 
Talish, and then 6 to the city of Ardabll 1 . ['*'] Total from Sul¬ 
taniyyah to Ardabll 37 leagues. _ 

From Ardabll to Qarabagh of Arran.—From Ardabll it is 
8 leagues to Rubat Arshad, thence 8 to the \ illage of Varanq. 
To the left hand, and to the westward", one league distant, lies 
Barzand, formerly a city, now a mere village ; and thence it is 
4 leagues on to Bajarvan, formerly a city-, now only a village 3 . 
Total: from Ardabll to Bajarvan it is 20 leagues, and from Sul¬ 
taniyyah 57 leagues. From Bajarvan to Mahmudabad of Gav- 
barl, the road goes after this wise. Bajarvan in 8 leagues to 
Pllsuvar, thence 6 to Jtiy-i-Naw (New Canal), and thence 6 to 
Mahmudabad Gavbarl. Total : from Bajarvan to Mahmudabad 
20 leagues, from Ardabll 40 leagues, and from Sultaniyyah 77 
leagues. 

The Qarabagh Road.—From Bajarvan it is 7 leagues to the 
village of c All Beg, thence 6 to the village of Bakrabad, and 
thence 2 to the bank of the river Aras, which is the frontier of 
Qarabagh. Total : from Bajarvan to Qarabagh 15 leagues, from 
Ardabll 35, and from Sultaniyyah 72 leagues. 

From Qarabagh to Ganjah.—From Qarabagh to the village 
of liar it is 3 leagues, thence 5 to Gharq, thence 4 to the village 
of Labandan, thence 3 to Bazarchuq, thence 4 to the city of 
Barcltf, thence 1 to the city of Juzblq, thence 4 to Dili Isfahan!, 
thence 5 to Khanqah Shutur, and thence 5 to Ganjah city. Total: 
from Qarabagh to Ganjah 34 leagues, from Ardabll 69, and from 
Sultaniyyah it is 106 leagues. From Ganjah it is 2 leagues to 
the city of Shamkur, now in ruins, thence 3 to Yurt-Shadaq- 
Ban, [iat] thence 6 to the Aqtavan river, thence 5 to Yam, and 


1 This route is found in the Jihitn-NumCt , but in the reverse way ; the Aral) 
Itineraiies do not give it. Hereby is fixed the position of Kfiirhadh-Runiin 01 Khfinaj, 
aheady mentioned (p. 70), which was a mint-city. The name of the pass near the 
Safld-Rud -is doubtful ; it is variously written in the MSS as < riiTvah-i-Paidahlis, 
Ruzurgtai, or Banilah. The Sanjidah is a river mentioned among the affluents flowing 
into the Safld-Rud. 

- [Read South-westward. A. II. S.] 

" The mins of Baizand exist, and these fix the position of Bajarvan; for Arshad 
some MSS. give Arand; and foi Vnranq the variants are Vnrlaq, Dhariq, Dnrlaq, 
with otliei leadings. 
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thence % leagues to the city of Tiflis 1 * 3 . Total: Ganjah to Tiflis 
'20 leagues, from Qarabagh 54, from Ardabll 89, while from 
Sultaniyyah it is 126 leagues. 

From Qarabagh to Tabriz, by way of Ahar.—From the bank 
of the river Aras, which is the frontier of Qarabagh, to Bajarvan 
it is, as has already been said, 15 leagues. Thence it is 4 leagues 
to Barzand, thence 6 to Rubat-i-Ayvan, built by the Vazir 
Khwajah Taj-ad-Din C AU Shah Tabrizi, thence 8 to the village 
of Bahlatan", known as the village of the Sahib Divan, thence in 
8 leagues, passing the Rubat (Guardhouse) built by the Vazir 
c Ali Shah aforesaid, standing in the valley called Darrah Faru- 
jay, to the citv r of Ahar; thence in 6 leagues by the Pass of 
Gukchah-Mil (the Blue Pillar), in which stand two Guardhouses 
—one the Rubat built by Khwajah Sa e d-ad-Din of Savah, the 
other by Amir Nizam-ad-Din YabyS of Savah—to the village of 
Arminan (or ArminiySn); and thence, passing another Rubat 
built by the Vazir c Ali Shah aforesaid at the stage of Yalduq (or 
Balduq), it is 8 leagues into Tabriz '. Total, from Qarabagh to 
Tabriz it is 55 leagues. 

The Western Highroad.—From Sultaniyyah _to OunTyah of 
Rum (Asia Minor) at the furthest frontier of Iran it is 301 
leagues. 

Sultaniyyah to Tabriz.—Sultaniyyah in 5 leagues to Zanjan, 
thence 6 to Rubat Nikbay built by the Vazir Khwajah, Taj-ad- 
Din e AIT Shah, thence 7 leagues to Sarcham ; in this stage a 
Rubat has been built by the Vazir Khwajah Ghiyath-ad-Din 
Amir Muhammad Rashidi, and another Rubat has been built 
here by [rar] his brother Khwajah Jalal-ad-Din. Total (from 
Sultaniyyah to Sarcham), 18 leagues. From this stage a road 
goes off to the left to Maraghah, while the road to the right 
leads to Miyanij. From Sarcham, by the pass it is 6 leagues to 
Miyanij, thence 6 to the village of Turkman Kandl called D;yr 
Kharran, which formerly was a city, thence 4 to the village of 
Sankalabad, thence 4 to the city of Ujan, thence 4 by a pass 

1 Not given hi the Arab Itineraries. On this road to Tiflis. Barda c and Ganjah 
exist, also Sham bur, but for the intermediate stages the MSS. give a variety of read¬ 
ings. Gluirq is given as Farq, Kura c , Qirq, or Tuiaq. Labandan appears as Dih 
Shuturan, or Kairan ; and the next stage may be lead Darhuq. For Jftzbiq we get 
Jiizinaq, Khuranq, or Ilunsh; and the name Sliadaq is given as Sadmlyan 01 Sariqi- 
yan; finally, Yam may be read Bam or Man dam. 

“ [Read probably Baylaqan. A. II. S.] 

3 c AlI Shah and Sa c d-ad-Dln were the famous Vazirs of Ghazan Khan. For Bah¬ 
latan the valiants are Baylaqan, Dih Sultan, and Sahlaqan, with other rea<lings. The 
name of the valley called Farujay is in some MSS. given as Qudjay or Qarujay; 
Gukchali Mil appears as Giilchah Nil, Kiikjay or Kavilah Nil, while Aiminan or 
Arminiyan has the variants Aranmiyan or Larsan. Apparently none of these places is 
marked on our maps. This route, in the reverse way, is given by the Jihiin-Ninml , 
and in Section 3, on Riveis (see below), Muslawfi mentions many of these places 
when describing the course of the Ahar liver. This and the following routes west¬ 
ward are wanting in the Arab Itineraries. 
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to Sahdflbad, and thence in 4 leagues to the city of TabrTz Total 
from Sultaniyyah to Tabriz 46 leagues. 

Tabriz to Arzan-ar-Rum.—-From Tabriz it is ir leagues to 
Marand, thence 12 to Khuvl (Khoi), thence 6 to Shakmabad, 
thence 5 to Naw-Shahr (New-Town), thence 3 to Hand-i-Mahi, 
thence 8 to ArjTsh, thence_8 to Malazjird, thence 10 to Khaniis, 
thence 5 to the Pass of Aq Aftan, thence 5 to Basin, thence 6 
leagues to Arzan-ar-Rum (Krzerum). Total (from Tabriz to 
Arzan-ar-Rum) 79 leagues. 

From Arzan-ar-Rum to Arzanjan.—From Arzan-ar-Rum it 
is 10 leagues to Asjah of the district of Vasirjan, thence 10 to 
Khuman Oubiih at the foot of the pass, thence 4 to Arzanjan. 
Total: from Arzan-ar-Rum to Arzanjan 24 leagues, and from 
Tabriz by the winter road (just described) it is 103 leagues, and 
from Sultaniyyah it is 149 leagues. 

From Arzanjan to Sivas.—From Arzanjan it is 5 leagues to 
thc_villagc of Khwajah Ahmad, thence 7 to Arzanjak, thence 8 
to Aq-Shahr, thence 5 to AkarsOk, [» a*] thence 8 to Zarah, thence 
10 to Rubat Khwajah Ahmad, and thence it is 4 leagues to Sivas 1 . 
Total: from Arzanjan to Sivas is 47 leagues, from Arzan-ar-Rum 
71 leagues, from Tabriz 150, and from Sultaniyyah iqC leagues. 

The Highroad going diagonally, south-east from Sultaniyyah 
to Qays (Island) at the frontier of Iran : distance in total 254 
leagues. 

Sultaniyyah to Savah.— From Sultaniyyah to the village of 
Sagzabad as all-each' described (p. 168) it is 5 stages, or 24 leagues, 
and here the highroad towards Khurasan, branches off. From 
Sagzabad it is 6 leagues to Rubat Hajib l.Iasan, thence 7 to 
Rubat Dawanlq, thence 5 to the city of Savah. Total from 
Sultaniyyah to Savah 42 leagues; and Savah stands at the 
beginning of many roads. 

Sfivah to Kasdan.— From Savah it is 4 leagues to Avail, thence 
6 to Qum, thence 12 to Kashan. Total, from Savah to Kashan 
it is 22 leagues. 

From Kashan to Isfahan.—From Kashan it is 8 leagues to 
the village of Ouhrud, thence 6 to the village of VVasitah, thence 
it is 6 leagues to the Rubat (Guardhouse) of Murchah Khurd.and 
8 on to the village of Sin : or else from Wasitah it is 12 leagues 
direct to Sin by the Miyani Road, but on this way there are no 
habitations; and from the village of Sin it is 4 leagues to Isfahan 
city. Total: from Kashan to Isfahan 32 leagues, from Savah 54, 
and from Sultaniyyah it is 96 leagues. 

Isfahan to Yazdikhwast.—Isfahan in 3 leagues to the village 
of Isfahanak, thence 5 to [t a =] the village of Mahyar on the frontier 
of Pars,thence 6 to Qumishah city; total from Isfahan to Qumishah 


1 The stages on fimn Sivas to Qimiyah are not given- 
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14 leagues. From Qumishah it is 5 leagues to the village of 
Ruclkan 1 , and thence 7 to Yazdikhwast village. Total: from 
Qumishah to Yazdikhwast 12 leagues, and from Isfahan 26 
leagues. From Yazdikhwast the winter road down to Band-i- 
'Adudl turns off to the left, while the (shorter, western, or) sum¬ 
mer road is to the right, by Kushk-i-Zard. 

From Yazdikhwast by the summer road to Shiraz.—From 
Yazdikhwast in S leagues to Dih Girdu, thence 7 to Kushk-i- 
Zard, thence 5 by the Girlvah-i-Madar wa Dukhtar (Mother and 
Daughter Pass) to the Rubat of Salah-ad-Dln in the plain called 
Dasbt Run, thence 3 to the Guardhouse at the Bridge (over the 
upper Kur river, near Ujan) called Pul-i-Shahriyar, thence 7 
leagues through the very stony Pass of Mayin to the town of 
Mayin, and all the roads leading to Mayin are very stony. Thence 
in 4 leagues-—passing by the Castles of Istakhr and Shikastah, 
which overhang the road on the left hand—to Pul-i-Naw (New 
Bridge, over the Kur), thence 5 to Dih Gurg(\Volf Village), and 
thence in 5 leagues to the city of Shiraz. Total: from Yazdi¬ 
khwast to Shiraz 44 leagues, from Qumishah 56, from Isfahan 70, 
from Kashan 102 leagues, and from Sultanhyah 1C6 leagues. 

Shiraz to (the Island of) Qays on the frontier of Iran.— 
Shiraz 5 leagues to Shahrak village, thence 5 to the city of 
Kavar, thence by the Girivah-i-Zanjlran (Pass of Chains), leaving 
Firuzabad 7 leagues distant away to the right hand, in 5 leagues 
to Rubat jamkan, thence 5 to Maymand, thence 6 to the be¬ 
ginning of the Simkiin District, [\ai] thence 6 to the end of 
this District, thence in 7 leagues to Karzin by the Pass of Sar- 
i-Safid (the White Head), thence it is 5 leagues to Laghir, 
thence 6 to the_ Faryab District, thence 6 to the city of Khunj, 
thence 5 to Ab-Anbar-i-Kinar, thence 5 to Hurmuz, thence 
in 6 leagues by many steep passes to the village of Darfik, 
thence 6 to Mahan, thence in 6 leagues by the Pass of Lardak 
to Huzu on the sea-shore. From here you cross the water in 4 
leagues to the city of Oavs (on the island of that name) 2 . Total: 
from the city of Shiraz to Qays 88 leagues, from Isfahan 158 

1 Reading uncertain, many variants. No place of this name exists, hut it must 
have stood half-way between the present villages of Maqsfid Beg! and Amfmabfu'i, the 
lattei known anciently by the name of Baiak. 

a Ft cm Shiraz to Karzin and Laghir this road may be followed on the map. Shah¬ 
rak (with variants) is probably the present village of Kafr, or Kafii (given as Kafiah in 
futrs Nii w ah, 886). The ‘ Pass of Chains ’ lies near Zanjlran, the chief town of the modern 
district of Khwajah, lying to the nmth of Firuzabad. Maymand exists, and Jamkan 
(with many valiants) is probably the piescnl village of Juh-Kan. South of Laghir, 
to IIuzu on the coast (given by the Arab geographers as the poit for Qays Island and 
city), the route is found in no other authority, and, apparently, has not been followed 
by any traveller in modern times. Variants are numerous. The town of Khunj, 
anciently written Killing, lies some 8 leagues S.E. of Laghir, but the name of the 
Fluyab "District is now unknown. Hurmuz is a village about 5 leagues to the S.W. 
of Lar. Darfik and Mahan (with many variants) cannot be identified. Huzu oppo¬ 
site Qays Island is probably identical with the piesent Chau. 
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leagues, from Kashan 190, from Savah 212 leagues, ar?d from 
Sultaniyyah 254 leagues. 

Remainder of the (sea) journey in this direction: from Qays 
to Sarandlb (Ceylon) where Adam fell (to earth from Paradise).— 
P'rom Oays (island) it is 18 leagues to the Island of Abarkafan, 
thence 7 to the Island of Urmus, thence in 70 leagues you come 
to the Island of Bar on the frontier between Pars and Sind, and 
thence it is 80 to Daybul; this lies 2 leagues from the mouth of 
the Mihran (Indus), which is the great river of Sind. Thence it 
is 40 leagues to Anklr (or Utakln), where begins the kingdom 
of Hind (India), thence 2 leagues to KfllT, thence 18 to Sindan, 
thence 50 leagues to Malibar, thence 20 to Ballin. From Ballin 
you cross a great arm (of the sea), and in 10 leagues reach Ceylon 1 . 
Total: from Qays to Ceylon 317 leagues, [uv] from Shiraz 405, 
from Isfahan 475, from Kashan 507, from Savah 529, and from 
Sultaniyyah 571 leagues. 

Shiraz to Kazirun.—Shiraz in 5 leagues to the Wall of Hajjl 
Qiwam, thence 8 to Dasht Arzin village, thence 6 to the Rubat 
(Guardhouse) at the head of the Malian Pass, which is very steep, 
thence by the Hushanak Pass, also very steep, in 3 leagues to 
Kazirun city 3 . Total from Shiraz to Kazirun 22 leagues. 

Shiraz to Hurmuz.—Shiraz in 12 leagues to Sarvistan, thence 
8 to the city of Fasa, thence 6 to Timaristan village, thence 8 to 
Darkan (or Zarkan). From here turning to the left the road 
goes to (the capital of) Shabankarah; while turning to the right 
the road goes on to Hurmuz, and from Shiraz to Darkan it is 34 
leagues. From Darkan it is 10 leagues to Darabgird, thence 3 
to the village of Khayr, thence 6 to Shabankfm, thence 3 to 
Rustaq, and thence 3 leagues to Burk (Purg or Forg); from here 
it is 6 leagues to Tashlu, thence 6 to Tarum, thence to the 
frontier of the Lar Province at Janad (or Chinar) it is 4 leagues, 
thence 48 to Chfih Chil, thence 8 to Tusar on the sea-coast, whence 
by water it is 4 leagues to the Island of Hurmuz 3 . Total from 
Shiraz to Hurmuz it is 95 leagues. 

1 For this route see I bn IChurdadhih, Translation, p. 42. Urmus is a variant of 
lluimuz. 

2 [The distances should be inter changed, Dasht Arzin 3 leagues to the top of the 
Pass, and 6 on to Kazirun. The Malfm is now known as the Kulal-i-Pir-i-Zan {the 
Old Woman’s Pass), anrl the Kutal-i-I)ukhLar (the Maiden’s Pass) tepresents that of 
Hushanak. The name Malfm is now unknown here, but under the form Mfilu is given 
to a steep pass between Kazirun and ISushaiir. Hushanak or Ilawshanak is still used 
by the village]s of the neighbourhood as an alternative name for the Kutal-i-Dukhtar. 
The French traveller Thevenol, who mossed the pass on the 20th September, 1666, 
gives the name in his T r oyages as Ouschanac, and lie states that the mother of Imam 
Oul! Khan (the governor of Pars in the leign of Shah c Abbas 1 ) had had the roadway 
paved, and furnished with parapets, to prevent travellers from falling over the preci¬ 
pice. A. H. S.] 

8 The places along this route have been for the most part noticed in chapters xr, Xll, 
and xm. Tashlu or Tashku beyond Forg is mentioned by Dupre ( Coyotes en Perse, 
ir. 489); it is now written Tashkat. Tusar, the port on the Persian Gulf, whence the 

b, S. * t? 
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Shiraz to (the capital of) Shabankarah.—From Shiraz to 
Darkan it is, as already said, 34 leagues, and thence to the city 
of Ig, which is the capital of Shabankarah, it is 4 leagues ; [iaa] 
making a total of 38 leagues. 

Shiraz to Kirman by way of Shahr-i-Babak.—Shiraz in 8 
leagues to Dari yan, thence 8 to Khurramah, thence 4 to Khulan- 
jan, thence 6 to Kand (or Kid), thence 6 to Khayrah, thence 5 to 
Chah c Uqbah, thence 8 to Bulangan, thence 8 to Chahak, thence 
7 to Sarushak, thence in 7 leagues to Shahr-i-Babak. Total from 
Shiraz to Shahr-i-Babak 67 leagues. Shahr-i-Babak in 8 leagues 
to Kushk Na c m, thence 4 to Aban, thence 4 to the city of Slrjan, 
making a total of 16 leagues from Shahr-i-Babak to Slrjan, and 
from Shiraz 83 leagues. From Slrjan it is 10 leagues to Bakan 
(or Lakan) and thence 8 on to Kirman (City*'), making a total of 
101 leagues from Shiraz to Kirman 1 . 

Shiraz to Abarquh.—Shiraz in 5 leagues to the village of 
Zargan, thence 3 to the dam called Band-i-Amir on the Kur river, 
thence 3 to the village of Kinarah in the districts of Hafrak and 
Marvdasht, thence 3 to Faruq, thence 3 to Kamln, thence 4 to 
Mashhad-i-Madar-i-Sulayman (Shrineof the Mother of Solomon, 
namely, the Tomb of Cyrus), thence 6 to Rubat Mashk, thence 
12 to the city of Abarquh. Total from Shiraz to Abarquh 39 
leagues. 

Abarquh to Yazd.—From Abarquh in 13 leagues to Dih Shir 
(Lion Village), thence 6 to Dih Jawz (Nut village), thence 4 to 
Qal c at-i-Majus (Magian’s Castle), thence in 5 leagues to the city 
of Kathah or Yazd, standing in its Jumah (District, modern 

crossing is made to Hurniuz, is piobably a misreading for Sibil, or CbTru as the place is 
still called: it is the harbour named Shahru by Istakhrl, and Karii by Ibn Ilawqah Near 
heie lay Gombroon, which is wntten Gumru in til c Jihan-Nitmri; and this last is gene¬ 
rally held to have been a corruption of Gumruk, the Turkish woid for ‘Custom-house’ 
(fiom the Greek Kovfiepid), a name which has come into common useallovei the East. 
[The Byzantine Kovfiepid is a Greek rendering of the Latin commcrciitm , as is appaient 
from certain treaties which the Genoese made with the Constantinople Empeiors; but 
the name of the port was not Gumiu, hut Kumbrti or Gumbaru, as appeals from the 
text of the c AIajn-aru 7 : AhbasT. Fuither, Pietro della Valle, who was here in the 
later months of r622, and shortly after the expulsion of the Portuguese by the Persians, 
writes 4 Combiu, now changed to Bandar c Abbas!.’ In Poituguese the name figuies 
as CambarSo, and Comorao. A. II. S-] 

1 The beginning of this road is by the southern side of Bakhtigan Lake. It then 
joins the route coming along the north shore of Bakhtigan to Bulangan, the Arab 
Budanjan, now called Dih Murd ; and thence goes to the town of Great Sahik, given 
in all the Arab Itineraries. The present village of Chahak represents this place; and 
Great Sahik was a city of some importance in the Middle Ages, where the load from 
Persepolis to Kirman—along the northern shore of Lake Bakhtigan by Ahadah City— 
joined the route here given coming from Shiraz. Kand (01 Kid), lying on the southern 
shore of Bakhtigan, is the present Khanali Kat, 8 leagues west of Khun amah, but 
Khfilanjan is unknown. Chali c Uqbah is probably Dih Chah, 4 leagues north of 
Nayiiz, and at the eastern end of Bakhtigan. Saiushak (equivalent to Radhan of 
the Fays Namah . p. 30) is unknown; as also Kushk Na c m and Bakan. For the reading 
Shahr-i-Babak nearly all of the MSS. give Shahr-i-Atabeg, which possibly may have 
been the name of this place in the fourteenth century, though apparently not so given 
by any other authority. 
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Humah) 1 . Total: from Abarquh to [»as] Yazd 28 leagues, and 
from Shiraz 67 leagues. From Yazd on to Kirman (Cit}- r ) it is 
58 leagues, and from Shiraz to Kirman, by this road, it is 
125 leagues. 

Shiraz to Nawbanjan.—Shiraz in 5 leagues to Juvaym, thence 
5 to’Khullar, thence 5 to Kharrarah, thence 4 to (Dili) Gawz (Nut 
Village), which is of the district of Tlr Murdan, thence 3 to Kuz- 
gan, thence 3 to Nawbanjan. Total from Shiraz to Nawbanjan 
25 leagues 2 . 

Nawbanjan to Tustar, the capital of Khuzistan.—From Naw¬ 
banjan it is 4 leagues to Khabdan, thence 6 to Kishish, thence 5 
to Gunbad Mallaghan, thence 4 to Chahah, thence 4 to Khabs, 
thence 6 to Furzuk, thence 4 to Arrajan, and 4 leagues on to 
Bustanak, which is the frontier between Fars and Khuzistan 3 . 
Total, from Nawbanjan to Bustanak 37 leagues, and from Shiraz 
62 leagues. 

The Highroad to the South-west.—From Sultauiyyah to the 
castle called Qafah Blrah', which is at the frontier of Iran, it is 
265 leagues: and Allah alone is all knowing of the Ways. 

1 Most of these places exist and have been noticed. Kinitrali lies about a league 
to the south of Persepolis; Rubai Maslik is doubtless equivalent to Dili Rid, but 
neither Dili Jawz (for Gawz) nor Qal'aTi-Majus are now to lie found. 

2 For this and the next sec the Aial> geogiapheis; it has been copied here from 
the Flirs Namah. I11 the reverse ordci this is the route followed by Timm when on his 
march fiom Sluistar to Qal c ab Safid and Shixfiz, as given in the 7 afar Namah. | uvaym 
(modern Guyum) and Khullar exist, hut neither Kharrarali (the Humming Water) noi 
Dih Gawz (Nut Village). Kuzgiin is Kfisjan of Julrs Namah, p. 885 and the modern 
Kusingan. Nawbaii|an, or Nawbandajan, now in luin, was a celebrated city tinoughout 
the Middle Ages; it lies some twenty-five miles due north of Shfipur, and close to 
the famous valley of Shi c l> Bavviin. 

:l The distances on from Bustanak to Tustar are omitted. Khalxlan, Khwabdan, 
Khabiidlian, or KhwantUtn, was on the river of that name already mentioned on 
p. 13-2 and Gunbad Mallaghan is doubtless the modern Du Gunbadan (see p. 127). 
The lemaining stages to Arrajan are difficult to identify, and the MSS. give a variety 
of leadings. Kishish appears as Kisliu, Kish or Malish; Chahah is the same name as 
Sahah or Sahik; Furzuk is given as Jazraq, Khawraq or Marzaq. The same uncer¬ 
tainty is found iu the Fars Namah , also in the corresponding Itineraries of IIm I.Iawqal 
and Muqaddasi, and none of these names now occurs 011 the map. 

4 Modern Birejik, on the uppei Euphrates, thirty-five miles above Jisr Manbij 
(Qal c at-an-Najm). 
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CHAPTER XVI 


Cause of mountains; advantages therefrom. Abu Quhays and Uhud. Mount 
Aigaeus. Alvand. The Alburz range. Mount Bisutuu. Mount Judl. 
Mount Damavand. Rastu and its snakes. Mount Rasmand and the Ivitu 
Meadow. The Savah Mountain and its Cavern. Mount Sablan. Moun¬ 
tain where Adam fell, m Ceylon. Mount Sahand. Mount Sinai. The 
Mountain of Qaf. The Kargas Hills. Kunabad and Raybad Mountains, 
mentioned in the Shah NCimah . Mast or Araiat. The emerald mine of 
Mount Muqattam. The Salt Hill of Qum 


SECTION 2. Concerning the mountains of Iran, and other 
famous mountains. 

In philosophical works it is explained how, earth and water 
being mingled together, from the viscosity that is in the earth, 
the heat of the sun causes the same to harden, thus turning it to 
stone, ['’'■■] even as fire bakes the clay-brick. Rut the sun’s heat 
then beginning to act on the stone, this loses its hardness and is 
broken up; which process continually accelerated by the succes¬ 
sion of many nights and clays cracks appear, splitting the rocks, 
which same are thus again turned to earth. Then by the action 
of earthquakes mountain peaks are demolished, while by the 
blowing of the winds and the running waters the soft earth is 
carried from one place to another, yet all that is rock and hard 
soil will remain fixed, whereby heights and hollows are formed, 
and it is these heights that are the mountain ranges. 

Now if there were no mountains on the face of the earth, the 
ground would always be moving, which same is proved by the 
words of the Quran, where God says (ch. XVI. v. 15) And He hath 
thrown firm mountains on the earth, lest it move with you, and 
again (ch. LXXVIII. v. 7) He has spoken of the mountains which 
are its tent-stakes', and further, if the ground were always moving 
it would not remain a level sphere, nor would the wind blow 
equally everywhere across it. And but for these heights and the 
hollows, there would be no possibility of running waters; neither 
would there be the advantages found in the high cold country 
and the low hot lands, and the products of these two districts 
would not come to their perfection. Wherefore Eternal Provi¬ 
dence has so ordained that, by reason of these heights and 
hollows, high and low mountains have come to appear on the 
face of the earth, and in their midst streams, whereby these many 
advantages of climate are brought to pass—blessed be He who 
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is the origin of everything, and may He be exalted who 1 is the 
source of all. 

We shall now set forth in alphabetical order all that is known 
of the mountains of the lands of Iran, and mention some other 
celebrated mountains. 

Abulustan Mountain. In Rum (Asia Minor). Qazvini re¬ 
ports that in its midst is a gorge from which a road leads forth, 
and whosoever wishes to pass by this road must all the time eat 
bread and cheese in order to go in safety, otherwise he will turn 
sick by reason of the dampness of this pass. This fact is well 
known throughout that country. 

Mount Abu Qubays. This is a great mountain of Mecca. 
According to the account given by Ibn c Abbas, the Prophet is 
reported to have said, The first mountain that God , be He exalted , 
set upon the earth was A bu Qubays, and there will be spread forth 
in its amplitude the (assembly of the Day of) Judgment. 

Mount Uhud. This is one of the famous mountains to the 
north of Medina. In commentaries and histories it is stated that 
this mountain, together with Mounts Thawr and Thabir near 
Mecca, and Mount Radwa (near Medina), all these are but frag- 
mepts of Mount Tur (Sinai) which in the time of Moses, when God 
had manifested Himself unto him, were cast down here, [nt] as 
is said in the Quran |ch. VII. v. 139), And token his Lord mani¬ 
fested Himself to the mountain He turned it to dust. How many 
leagues Mount Uhud measures round is not known. 

Mount Arjan. In Tabaristan. Qazvini reports that in this 
mountain is a spring where, the water, dropping from a stone, 
forthwith makes figures, hexagonal, octagonal and pentagonal in 
shape, and otherwise, which same are petrifactions, and these the 
people take to use for making seals. 

Mount Arjast (Argaeus). In Asia Minor; an immensely 
great and high mountain, on the flanks of which stand the cities 
of Qaysariyyah (Caesarea Mazaka) and Davalti. The summit of 
this mountain is never free from snow, and though they say that 
in every year for a certain number of days one can reach the 
summit, at most times the ascent is impossible. A great Church 
has been built on this mountain. What may be the number 
of leagues of the circuit of the mountain no one knows. Many 
streams flow down from its sides, which take their course through 
the Province of Asia Minor. 

Mount Alvand (or Arvand). This lies to the south-west of 
Hamadan city, being a celebrated mountain, the circuit of which 
is 30 leagues. Its summit is never free from snow, and it is visible 
from a distance of 20 leagues or more away. On the summit of 
the mountain is a spring of water in the hard rock, and that rock 
is after the fashion of a building that has been thrown down upon 
it, and from among these rocks a little water trickles forth. This 
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may well be seen in summer time, but in winter it is all hidden 
under the snow. I myself have been there: it was a Friday night, 
and they told me that in every week, during that one day and 
night, the water came forth copiously, flowing down along the 
ground, but on other days of the week none made its way out. 
Qazvlnl, when mentioning Hamadan, states that 42 streams flow 
down from Mount Alvand, for its other springs are beyond all 
count. 

Ashkahran Mountain. This is of the Isfahan province : it 
overlooks Greater Lur, and there are huge vipers here. 

Alburz Mountain. This is a great range which starts (rom 
Bab-al-Abwab (Darband), and many other mountain chains join 
it, so that from Turkistan to the Hijaz there is but a single range, 
stretching for over a thousand leagues in length. Many, because 
of its length, count it as forming part of the Mountain of Oaf 
(which encircles the whole earth). On the western part of the 
Alburz, where the range of Gurgistan (Georgia) occurs, come 
the Lagzi (Lesgian) [i«w] mountains; and here, according to the 
Suwar-al-AqalTm ,there are so many different peoples,that seventy 
and more languages are spoken. Also in these mountains are 
many marvels. When the range comes to Shimshat and Mala- 
tiyah it is called Oaliqala. When it reaches Antakiyah(Antioch, 
of Syria) and Massisah (Mopsuestia) it is known as Lukkam, and 
here it forms the barrier between Syria and the Greek Country 
(Asia Minor) When the range comes to between Damascus and 
Hims it is called Lubnan (Lebanon). When it gets to between 
Mecca and Medina it is known a§ c Araj. At its western end, 
where the range comes to Arran and Adharbayjan, it is called 
Qafq (Caucasus); and on the confinesof (Persian) c Iraq and Gilan 
it is known as the Mountain of Tarqal Dar. When it reaches 
the middle parts of Qumis and Mazandaran it is known as Muz, 
for the name Mazandaran was originally Muzandarun; and where 
it comes to the districts of Khurasan the range is known as 
Sunaj. 

Alnaz Mountain. The common people say that the name 
originally was A c Ia Nazz (the Upper Fountain), which by usage 
came to be shortened to Alnaz, but this assertion is not to be 
credited, for Alnaz is in truth a proper name. The mountain 
lies to the north of Oazvin; it is very high and adjoins the other 
ranges of the district. There is here a Mosque, and the footsteps 
of many saints have come hither, for here prayers are answered. 
Also there are two Mihrabs (niches) in this Mosque, and Qazvlnl 
reports, which same the common people here also affirm, that 
the tomb of Uways QaranI 1 is in this spot. The summit of this 


1 A Companion of the Prophet, and a partisan of c Ali, killed according to one 
account at the battle of Sifim. 
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mountain, on the side which overlooks Rudbar, is aivvaysxovered 
with snow. 

Ilaq Mountain. In Turkistan, where there are mines of 
silver and gold. 

Bamdad (or Bamdar) Mountain. In Little Lur. In the 
Zubdah-at- Tawdrik/t 1 it is stated that there is here a stone which 
serves the purpose of fuel, but the smell of its smoke puts animals 
to flight. 

Mount Bisutun. In Kurdistan, and most famous among 
hills. It is very high and formed of black rocks, which rise from 
the plain, and there are neither foot-hills nor valleys at its base. 
Twenty leagues away the peak of this mountain is visible, and it 
is twenty leagues in circuit. On the summit of the mountain is 
a level space of ground, some 500 Jaribs (150 acres) in extent, 
where there is a spring of water with cultivated lands. In the 
year 711 (1311) ["*'] by order of Uljaytu Sultan, and aided by 
the engineers, I made a calculation to get the height of the moun¬ 
tain, and it came to equal 4800 cubits such as the tailors use 
(i Gas-i-Khayyati). In most times clouds, from the lands round, 
remain in banks on the clefts of the summit of this mountain. 
It is possible, but by a rocky road that is difficult to pass, to get 
across the range. In the poem of Khnsraw and Shi yin, by Shaykh 
Nizami of Ganjah, the following couplets occur, King Khusraw 
Parvlz saying to Farhad : 

There is a mountain 071 my passage , 

Which it were difficult to make a road across, 

None the less , through the mountain a road must be dug, 

That my coming and going may be made easy. 

But the tradition is of dubious origin, and Shaykh Nizami can 
never himself have seen the place, and must have described it by 
hearsay only. The fact is that on the plain below the summit of 
the mountain there is an abundant spring of water, sufficient to 
turn two or three mills, and they have hewn in the live rock a hall 
which stands above this spring, and it has a gallery round it: the 
remains here are therefore a permanent witness to (that of which 
Nizami writes). Further, at the other end of the mountain, some 
six leagues distant from the great spring with its gallery, there 
has been built a second but smaller gallery, round two springs 
which gush out over against the same, and each spring is abund¬ 
ant enough to turn a mill. This place is known as the Gallery 
of (the Horse) Shabdi'z, and round it have been sculptured the 
likenesses of Khusraw and Shinn and Farhad, also of Rustam and 
Isfandlyar with others; and every bolt in the armour (of Rustam) 
and even the silken strings of the harp (of Farhad) are all most 


1 ‘Cream of Histories,’ by Jamal-ad-Dm Kashanl. 
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wonderfally represented herein, so as to be easily recognised. 
There is also in this neighbourhood, on the Kulku (river), a much 
venerated shrine, and the common people say that this is the 
tomb of Uways QaranI 1 . 

Barjin Mountain. In the Oa/.vin pi'ovince. There is here 
a cavern and tunnel, by which you go down for a distance of a 
horse-gallop. Here it becomes extremely cold, and at the end 
there is a stream of running water, which lower down still becomes 
a river. A great wind comes from this place, and no daylight 
from outside can be seen, so that none can go hither without a 
lamp, and nobody knows what may be the condition of things at 
the end of the tunnel. The people of the country round obtain 
their mill-stones from this place. 

Mount JudT. This lies in the district of Mosul and Jazirah 
(Ibn c Omar). ['**] The Ark of Noah came to rest upon it, as 
is said in the Ouran (ch. NI. v. 46) And it was said ‘ 0 earth ! 
swallow up thy water ; aud‘ cease O heaven'; and the water abated , 
and the decree was fulfilled , and the Ark rested upon A l Jftdl 
Qazvini asserts that down to Abbasid times pieces of the Ark of 
Noah still rested here. Noah afterwards built on this mountain 
a village, known as Suq Thamamn (the Market of the Eighty), 
for there were eighty persons saved with him in the Ark, but 
except for Noah and his family none left descendants. Hence it 
is that Noah is called the second Adam. 

Mount Darak. This lies two leagues distant from Shiraz. 
They have constructed here cellars for snow, and in winter they 
collect the snow here, which in summer they bring down to 
Shiraz, and thereon the city depends for its supply. 

Mount Damavand. This is a famous mountain, so extremely 
high that it may be seen from a distance of 100 leagues away. 
It rises to the east of the province of Ray. Its summit is never 
free from snow, it is 20 leagues in circuit, and in height it rises 
to above 5 leagues. On its summit is a plain that is 100 Jaribs 
(30 acres) in extent, and it is covered with sand in which the foot 
sinks down. In the summer-time the snow on the mountain turns 
to ice, and in its midst much water forms. The common people 
say that this water is warm. There occur in this mountain many 
avalanches, because day after day the snow falls one layer above 
another, when of a sudden a piece will break off, and coming 
down on some man will forthwith kill him. The people here say 
that in these dangerous places no word must be spoken, other¬ 
wise the avalanche will fall, and hence it is their custom to be 
given to no talking, but to pass along quickly lest the avalanche 
come down on them. Qazvini reports that if one face of the 
summit becomes free of snow, so that the ground shows out 


1 See above, p. 182. 
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black, then (in the country-side) on that flank of the mountain, 
which is thus become visible, there will be bloodshed. In the 
Suwar-al-Aqalim it is stated that (the tyrant) Zuhak lies im¬ 
prisoned in this mountain. 

The Darabjird Mountains. In the Snwar-al-Aqdllm it is 
said that here there are found salts of all colours, white and black, 
green, yellow and red, also of other tints besides these mentioned. 

Mount Rastu. This is on the road going to Shabankarah, 
to the westward of the south-western quarter of that district. [' ^ =■ | 
It is also known as the Batllah Mountain. Its height is three 
leagues. It rises up like a dome, being circular, and its circuit is 
sixteen leagues. The summit of this mountain is visible from 
most parts of the province of Pars. Many medicinal herbs grow 
on its flanks, and numerous gulleys go down from its summit to 
its foot. At the base of tire mountain is a plain, and snakes are 
always found on that mountain. At most times snow covers this 
mountain, and the snakes here are so huge that some are found 
to weigh even as much as 50 or 60 Mann- weight. 

Mount Rasmand. To the north of the city of Karaj , where, 
like Mount Bisntun (already described), it rises up sheer from the 
plain, a sight to view, having at its base neither valleys nor foothills. 
It isof black rock,and has clouds covering it like the roof of a house. 
To the north of this mountain lies the Meadow of Kitu, one of the 
most famous of the meadow lands of (Persian) c Iraq, being six 
leagues in the length by three leagues in the breadth. The spring 
named after King Khusraw flows forth in the midst of these 
meadows, at the mountain foot. The mountain itself has a cir¬ 
cuit of ten leagues. 

Ramand Mountain. This lies to the south-west of Oasvin. 
and to the north of Khirqan. It has a settled population, for 
there are villages and cultivated fields here. It is a hill of no 
great height, but it is famous, being often mentioned in the 
Pahlavi dialect poems, as, for instance, in the couplet 

Good is Mount Alvaud ., with Damavand, 

But how {ill) they appear without Mount Ramand. 

Mount Raqim. In Asia Minor, on the confines of'Ammu- 
riyah (Amorion). It is mentioned in the Quran, and the Cavern 
of the (Seven Sleepers, or) Companions of the Cave was in this 
mountain. Their story is well known, and need not be here re¬ 
peated. This mountain is eighteen leagues in circuit. 

Ranik (or Zanik) Mountain. In Turkistan ; there are here 
gold and silver mines. 

Zardah Mountain. In Luristan. The upper waters of the 
Juy-i-Sard (Cold River) which is the chief source of both the 
Zindah Rud or river of Isfahan, and of the Dujayl or Tustar 
river, arise in this mountain. 
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Kuh-i-Zar, or Gold Mountain. Near Damghan. There is 
a gold mine here, from which it has its name. 

Savah Mountain. This lies a day’s march front Savah, on 
the frontier of Khirqan, near the shrine of Dhu-l-Kifl 1 . It is 
very high, [111] and Qazvini relates that in this mountain is a 
cavern after the manner of a hall, where there are sculptures and 
numerous images. At the back of the cavern is a tank, and 
above this are four stones, which are each of the form of a woman’s 
breast, and from all these continually water drops, being collected 
in the tank below. This water, in spite of long standing, never 
becomes corrupt, and it is a specific for many diseases, as the 
people of Savah well know and can bear witness to. 

Mount Sablan. In Adharbayjan, and one of the most famous 
of mountains. The towns of Ardabil, Sarah, Pish kin, Abad, 
Arjaq, and Khiyav lie round its base. It is a very high moun¬ 
tain, being visible from a distance of 50 leagues, and it is 30 leagues 
in circuit. Its summit is never free from snow; and on the 
summit is a spring, the water of which for the most part is always 
frozen to ice by reason of the great cold. Qazvini writes that, 
according to the Traditions, the Prophet once said, He who recites 
( the verses of the Quran, ch. XXX. 16, 17, 18) saying ‘ Glorify God 
therefore , when ye reach the evening and when ye rise at morn : And 
to Him be praise in the heavens and on the earth: He bringeth forth 
the living out of the dead , and He bringeth forth the dead out of the 
living: and He quickeneth the earth when dead. Thus is it that ye 
too shall be brought forth'; {verily for him who recites this) God will 
-write vouchsafing him favours hereafter even so numerous as are 
the snowflakes which fall on Mount Sablan. It was said to him: 0 
Prophet of God, but where is Sablan ? He answered, It is a moun¬ 
tain between Armenia and Adharbayjan , on which is a spring of 
"water, one of the springs of Paradise; also a tomb which is a tomb 
of one of the Prophets. In the History of Maghrib" it is stated 
that this spring is of extremely cold water, but that all round it 
are springs from which flows forth water that is boiling hot. 

Mount Sarahand. In (Persian) c Iraq, and this lies to the 
south-west of the town of Abhar 3 

Mountain in Sarandlb. This is one of the most famous of 
mountains. It is on the Island of Ceylon, in the Indian Sea, and 
Qazvini states that this was the place where Adam fell (to earth, 

1 For Dhu-l-Kifl, see Quran xxi. 85 and xxxvm. 48. lie is identified with Elias, 
or with Isaiah. 

3 The author of this History, as stated below in chapter xxi, was living in Egypt 
in lhc_year 512 (1118). 

Ahar is written in error for Abhar in some MSS., as in the Bombay Lithograph, 
and this has led to a mistake in Lands of the Eastern Caliphate, pp. 168, 169, where 
Sarahand is described as that part of the Sablan Mountain which overhangs Ahar. 
Instead of this, and on p. 222, it should have been stated that the river of Abhar 
takes its rise in Mount Sarahand, which lies at some distance to the south-west of 
that city. 
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when ejected from Paradise). In the Indian tongue it *s called 
Dihu 1 , and it is the highest of all the mountains of that region, [ow] 
being visible many clays’ sail distant to sea The footprint of 
Adam may be seen on a rock here, and from the great toe to the 
heel this is near 70 ells in length. Every day here, without 
there being either a storm or thunderclouds, the rain falls and 
washes clean from all dust this Footprint, and the people con¬ 
sider this a mark of great blessedness. All round here are mines 
of corundum, emery and rock crystal ; also on these grounds 
great pieces of diamond are strewn about. Further, numberless 
scorpions and vipers are found here; and on the mountain-side 
grow aloes, with other odorous woods; also plugs of musk and 
civet occur, and most of the herbs here arc medicinal in character. 
In the sea round Ceylon is the pearl fishery. 

Mount Sahand. In Aclharbayjan. The towns of Tabriz, 
Maraghah, Dili Kliwarqan and Ujan lie round its base, and its 
circuit is 25 leagues Its summit is at times free from snow: and 
here stands the shrine of Usamah ibn Suravk-, the Companion of 
the Prophet, and commander of his armies. There is also here 
a lake. 

Siyah Kuh, the Black Mountain. In Aclharbayjan; and 
at its foot lies the town of Kalanbar. It is a steep mountain and 
well peopled, but most of its inhabitants are highwaymen. 

Mount Sipan. It stands to the south-west of Akhlat. It is 
very steep, is well peopled, and is visible from a distance of 50 
leagues away. Its summit is never free from snow. Its circuit 
measures 50 leagues, and it has excellent meadow-lands. 

Shaqqan Mountain. Near Jajarm, in Khurasan. There is 
a cleft in this mountain from which a stream of water, sufficient 
to turn a couple of mills, issues forth, and it is for this reason that 
the mountain is called Shaqqan (or the Clefts). Qazvim relates 
that in this mountain is a cavern, and whosoever puts his head 
into this is overcome by the damp vapours that arise here. And 
in this same quarter is another mountain, where, on going up, by 
reason of the power of the wind, it is impossible to take notice of 
aught except of that strong wind, but yet when the summit is 
reached there is then no wind at all to be felt. 

Mount Sur. Qazvim reports that in this mountain is found 
a stone in which, as in a looking-glass, figures can be seen reflected. 
Also when this stone is broken up in water the fragments pre¬ 
serve this same peculiarity and continue to reflect things. 

Tariq Mountain. In Tabaristan. Qazvim relates that in 
this mountain is a cavern, ['i*] where there is a platform, known 
as the Platform of Solomon, and they hold it in great veneration, 


1 Ibn Qutaybah and Yaqul give the name as Wds'un. 

3 Probably a mistake for Usamah ibn Zayd, leader of the first Syrian campaign. 
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as having been blessed by him. Now if this platform comes to be 
defiled by any' impurity', forthwith the weather changes, lightning 
and storms arise, and do not abate until the place has again been 
purified. 

Mount Tabarak. Near Ray. There is here a silver mine, 
but exactly what is expended on it, that alone does the mine 
produce, so no profit is made, and hence it now remains un¬ 
worked. 

Tur STna (Mount Sinai). This is one of the most famous 
mountains of the world and it is many' times mentioned in the 
Quran. The prophet Moses here saw the Divine Light above 
the Bush, and spoke with God. 

Mount Ghazwan. On the borders of Taif. Snow and ice 
are found on its summit, but in no other mountain in the Arab 
Peninsula is this the case. 

Farghanah Mountain. In the Suwar-al-Aqdlim it is stated 
that there are here mines of turquoise, quicksilver, copper, lead, 
gold, naphtha, bitumen, asphalt, sal ammoniac and copperas. 
Also there is found here a stone (coal) which is used for fuel. 

Qarin Mountain. In the Suivar-aSAqdtvti a mountain of 
this name is said to be found in Kirrnan, and the same authority 
states that one also exists in Tabaristan J . 

The Mountain of Qaf. Yaqut states that this is the mighty' 
mountain which encircles the earth, and that from it up into the 
heavens is but the space of a fathom, seeing that the heavens 
cover it like a lid. Chapter (Fifty of the Quran) named Qaf is an 
indication of its importance. The substance thereof is emerald, 
the blue colour of the sky being the reflection of this. Beyond 
lie worlds of many created things, the true condition of which no 
one knows, except God—be He exalted. In some of the Com¬ 
mentaries it is said that the Mountain of Qaf is itself entirely 
of emerald. Both Qazvini and Yaqut state that the foundations 
of all other mountains are in connection with its. foundations; 
and thus when God—be He exalted and glorified—is wrath with 
any people and would send an earthquake upon them, then His 
command comes to the Angel, who is in ward on Mount Qaf, 
that he do shake the summit and foundation of the mountain 
indicated to him, whereby an earthquake occurs in the country 
of those folk. Now the warrantry for this lies on him who has 
reported it, but as Mount Qaf is given to be the base of all 
other mountains, this has been set forth to explain its condi¬ 
tions as here written down, although indeed it is far from being 
credible. 

Mount Qabalah. This lies between the provinces of Arran 
and Gurjistan (Georgia). 


1 See Lands of the Eastern Caliphate, note to p. 317, and p. 372. 
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Qafs Mountain. In Rinnan ; and in the Si/war-al-Aqaltm 
it is stated that ['^] this is the home of the Baluch people, who 
are most of them highwaymen. 

Kargas Mountains (theVulture Hills). In the Great Desert, in 
the neighbourhood of the city of Natanz, and they adjoin no other 
mountains. They are ten leagues in circuit, being very high and 
steep ; and by reason of their height (no other birds but) Vultures 
(called Kargas) can fly over them ; and it is by reason of this 
fact that the hills have their name. Among these hills there is a 
quagmire (covered by salt-efflorescence) which from afar appears 
like water. Travellers, catching sight of this and taking it for 
water, go near, they suffering extremity of thirst being in need 
of the water; whereupon they are engulfed by the quagmire and 
so come to their destruction 1 . 

The Kirman Mountains. OazvTnT states that the)’ find here 
a stone (coal) which, like wood, catches fire easily, and hence is 
used for fuel. There are also in these mountains silver mines. 

Gulistan Mountain. This is of the Mflghan district. It 
covers a league square of ground, and there are wild flowers here 
of great sweetness. It is said that in former times the Ismailian 
(Assassins) made a Paradise (or Garden) of this place, and it was 
one of their pleasure grounds. 

Gulistan (or Gulshan) Mountain of Tus. There is here a 
cavern that is like a hall, and a passage leads from it which when 
you have gone down some way you come to the light, and here 
is an enclosure where there is a spring. The water from this, 
when it has flowed some way from its source, petrifies. On 
beyond this spring a wind begins to blow, which prevents any 
further progress down the passage. 

Kunabad and Raybad Mountains. These are two hills, 
standing opposite the one to the other, in the province of Quhis- 
tan. Firdawsireferstotheminthever.se-: 

Dost thou choose the battleground in Kunabad Mount ? 

Or else on the side of Mount Raybad wonldst thou prefer to 
fight? 

Kushld Mountain. This lies between (Persian) 'Iraq and 
Fars, and in the days of king Kay Khusraw a mighty dragon 
dwelt here, from fear of which the people had abandoned their 

1 The better reading of the Persian text will be found 011 p. v-1, anil this I owe 
to Sir A. II. Hchmdlci [who has made an emendation not wananted by the MSS.]. 
In my Lands of the Eastern Calif hale, p. 209, line 3, front a mistaken reading of the 
Bombay Lithograph (wheie ivahl, ‘quagmire,’ should have been read, not mfl, ‘ibex’), 
the sentence beginning ‘and the ibex’ down to the words ‘111 great numbeis’ should 
come out: 

- See Shah Namah, Mohl, III. 379. The plain between Kunabad and Raybad 
was the battle-field of the Twelve Champions of han and Tfnftn in the reign of King 
Kay Khusiaw. 
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habitations. Kay Khusraw slew the dragon and built a Fire-temple 
on the spot, which afterwards came to be known as Dayr Kushid. 

Giluyah Mountain. This is a celebrated district in which lie 
many hills, and it is counted as of the kingdom of Pars. Among 
the rest is Mount Dana, and it is said that Kay Khusraw died here 
at a place called Damah 1 . [r - •] 

Mount Mast. This mountain’ lies to the westward of Nakh- 
chivan, and at a distance of 14 leagues from that city. It is a 
very steep and high mountain, being visible at a distance of 
from 30 to 40 leagues, and its summit is never free from snow, 
indeed it is at most times quite hidden in the snow. The moun¬ 
tain is 30 leagues in circuit. 

Mount Murjan. In Fars. Oazvi'nT states that in this moun¬ 
tain is a cavern, and from its roof water falls in drops, and whether 
one person enters or whether it be one hundred persons who go 
in there, all are equally drenched by the water, which falls either 
more or less according to their number. It is said that this is 
caused by a talisman. 

Mount Muqattam 3 . In that part of this range which is in 
the Sa e !d province of Upper Egypt there is an emerald mine, 
and except for this one place none other such is to be found 
elsewhere (in Egypt). 

Nafasht Mountain. In the Fars Ndmah 4 this is described 
as in the neighbourhood of Persopolis, and here may be seen the 
figures in sculpture of every created object and animal, so wonder¬ 
fully wrought that any craftsman of the present time would be 
incapable of doing the like. And in the days of the Chosroes 
the Book of the Zend (Avesta) was kept on this mountain. 

Kuh Namak Lan (the Salt Mountain). This lies between 
Avah and Qum, being composed of dust}' earth, and it adjoins 
no other hill. By reason of its soil being salt no snow can remain 
on it: and no one can get to the top, for the foot sinks down in 
climbing. Even with skilful treatment no salt can be obtained 
here that is not too bitter. It has a circuit of three leagues, but 
neither water nor any growing herb is found there, and it is visible 
from a distance ten leagues away. 

1 For the Passing of Kay Khusraw see the celebrated episode in the Shah Namak, 
Mohl, IV. 212. FirdawsI however does not mention the name of either the mountain 
or the place. These are given in the Gtntdah , at the close of the paragraph on Kay 
Khusraw’s reign, chap. 11. section n, on the Kayanian Kings. 

2 Ararat, otherwise called Itfirith and Ilnwayrith and by the Armenians Masis. 

3 Muqattam, according to Yaqut, m addition to being the name of the hill over¬ 
looking Cairo, was also the name of the range extending from Aswan along the eastern 
bank of the Nile as far as Abyssinia. 

4 Fars Nitma/i, p. 28. This mountain and its connection with the revelation of tire 
Zend Avesta does not appear to be mentioned by any other Arab geographer. See 
J. R.A. S. for April, 1918, p. 311, where Mr J. J. Modi points out that Nafasht is 
Pahlavl Nibisht (a writing or record), and that ICarJtd Nipisl ‘the Castle of the 
Writings ’ is spoken of in the ViriXf Niimah as the place, near Istaklir, where the 
Chosroes kept their archives. 
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Harmaz Mountain. In Tabaristan. Oazvlni states-'that in 
this mountain is a cavern where there is running water. Now 
when any one goes there and gives a shout the water stops, but 
when another comes and gives a shout the water begins to flow 
again ; so after this fashion a shout makes it flow and a shout 
stops it. 

Mount Huwayn. In Little Lur, and there arc iron mines 
here. 

Mount Yakhtayl. This is a mountain where many excellent 
things abound, for there are numberless pastures and fruit lands, 
houses, villages, limpid streams and springs of water. [v-»]. 
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The thiee kinds of Minerals. The seven Metals. Mines of Gold, Silvei, 
lion, Lead, Zinc, Tin and Copper. The three kinds of Gem-stones. Pie- 
cious Stones: Diamond, Garnet, Plasma, Kmerald, Carnelian, Turquoise, 
Ruby, Sapphire and Jasper. Stones of lessei value: Cotal, Rock-crystal and 
Agate. Common Stones: Tully, Copperas, Glass, Alum, Kuhl (Antimony), 
Litharge, Maicasite, Sal-Ammoniac and Lapis-Lazuli. The Mmeial Un¬ 
guents: Pitch, Quicksilvei, Amheigris, Asphalt, Sulphur, Ritumen and 
Naphtha 


SECTION 3. Giving an account of where Minerals are found. 

In the First Part of this work' an explanation of the origin 
of the (three) natural kingdoms (of animals, vegetables and 
minerals) has been given, and it was then set forth how minerals 
formed three species, namely, Metals, Stones and Mineral Un¬ 
guents. Further, and when enumerating these, the manner of 
their formation was explained, and now it remains to name the 
mines in every province, where many of these minerals are found ; 
and this will be accomplished in three sub-sections. 

Sub-section I. Describing the seven kinds of Metals. 

Gold. There are many mines of this metal, which for the 
most part lie in the hot regions, but the best, for the excellence 
of the ore, and the quantity of the output, are those of Maghrib. 
It is for this reason that Maghrib-gold is now famous; and many 
say that from all times in Maghrib people who were acquainted 
with the art of Alchemy have made gold, for which cause it is 
that gold there is very abundant. Then the mines of Andalusia 
too are excellent, and very profitable. The mine at Al-Bajjah 
in Abyssinia gives excellent output; also those in the desert lying 
between Egypt, Nubia, Abyssinia and the Red Sea give good 
profit. The mine in Sicily is known as the Gold Mountain. The 
mine in the Waqwaq Isles (Japan) gives immense returns, so 
much so that most of the government edicts of that people are 
inscribed on gold. There are also gold-mines in the desert of 
Khutlan, which is on the borders of Turkistan: further other 
mines here in the Rang Mountains; and in the Snwar-al-Aqalim 
it is said that, in these mines, large and small ingots lie about 
the surface of the ground; but it is a notable fact that if the large 
ingots are carried off then a death occurs among the people here. 

1 Which deals with Animals and Minerals and is not included in the present 
publication- 
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Again there is a mine between Bukhara and Ushrusanah ; also 
one in the mountain near Samarqand, which is easily worked, 
and which is of great richness. Then there is a mine near Sijil- 
masah (in Maghrib) which gives a great output, but the road 
thither is difficult, and the mine is troublesome to work. There 
is a mine in the mountains of the Ilaq district in Turkistan, and 
another in Farghanah. In the neighbourhood of Damghan is a 
mine in what is called the Gold Mountain, and ingots of gold are 
found here in the soil. This soil they wash in order to separate 
out the gold; and in all Iran, at the present day, there is no other 
gold-mine beside this one. In Sistan is a mine that is, in the 
common mouth, much celebrated, because in the times of the 
Sultans of Ghaznah, what resembled a needle in gold was dis¬ 
covered here on the ground. As the}' dug lower, [r - v] it got 
thicker, and so increased until it became of the thickness of a 
great tree. In the times ot the later Ghaznavids, however, the 
mine was laid in ruins by an earthquake, and became choked, so 
that its very position was hid from sight. Now all this (matter 
of a golden tree in the earth) is hardly credible, for how should 
a metal be a growing thing like a plant, seeing that metal is 
more of the nature of an inorganic fossil than of a vegetable ? 
Then again, how can it be that a famous mine, productive in 
a high degree, should become in a moment lost to sight ? The 
truth seems to be that the mine really never existed, and that 
the account of it is but a fable told to amuse and entertain 
ignorant folk. 

Silver. Of silver-mines there are many, mostly in cold 
countries, and the best, by reason of the purity of the ore, and 
the abundant output, are those in the Frank countries, which 
lands have ever been famous for their silver-mines. But there 
are silver-mines in Khutlan on the Turkistan border; also the 
mine in the Samarqand mountain, which is easily worked, and 
gives good returns. In the mountains of Jiruft in Kirman there 
is a mine, and one in the Dihistan lulls, this last being called 
Silver-hill; and there are others in the llaq province of Turkistan, 
and in the Rang Mountains also of Turkistan, and in this latter 
mine there is the same peculiarity already noted in the gold-mine 
there (noticed above), namely that the larger ingots must not be 
carried away (or a death occurs). Then there is a mine in the 
Farghanah province, another in Bukhara of Transoxiana, another 
in Shash(Tashkand) of the same. Further,in Andalusia are silver- 
mines, and one at Stmkuh (Silver-hill) lying between Fars and 
Jawashlr (Kirman city). Also one at Lulu in Asia Minor, than 
which in all Persia there is no mine richer in its output. In 
the mine of Tabarak near Ray, whatsoever amount be spent 
thereon, that sum only does it give back in metal; hence for 
the most part it is left unworked. In the times of the Saljuqs, 

L. S, . 13 
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however, it was continuously worked, for they said: ‘Although 
it give no tangible increase, yet since silver is the chief revenue 
in the world, even this increase of metal is to the good.’ 

Iron. Of this metal there are many mines, and in the king¬ 
dom of Bamiyan is a district called the Iron Foundry (Allan Kar). 
In Arabia is Mount Ousas, where there is a mine producing ex¬ 
cellent iron, from which steel is made, hence the Qusasi swords 
are famous and much to be relied on. There is also a mine in 
the Khwaf district of Quhistan, and another in the Qarin Moun¬ 
tain of Kirman. From the mine near Sabah (or Sahik) in Fans 
excellent steel is got; also from the Outruh mine in the same 
province. Further there is the KOrah mine in the district of the 
Two Tarums [r-r] near Qazvln, the Hmvayn mine in the moun¬ 
tains of Little Lur; and the mine near Ganjah of Arran: finally, the 
mine near Kalantar (Kalanbar) on the borders of Adharbayjan. 

Lead. Of this metal man)’ mines exist, and the most famous 
are those of Mount Damavand. Then there is the mine near 
Bukhara, also one in the Ushrusanah province, and that in the 
Farghanah mountains. 

Zinc. This metal is not found in Iran, and philosophers have 
said regarding it, that it might be taken as a comparison for 
non-existence. In certain books, however, I find it stated that 
mines of it exist in China, where they make of this metal arms 
for war, and it gives an edge that is harder than iron. 

Tin. Of this there are numerous mines, but the most famous 
and the most productive are the mines at Oal c ah, on the Indian 
frontier of China, and it is for that reason it is known (in Arabic) 
as Qala'i. According to another account there is a mountain in 
Andalusia called Qal c ah, where there is a mine producing also lead 
(Arsis), and it is from this mountain that the tin takes its name 1 . 
There is also a mine at Man-Rud of Lesser Lur, where pieces of 
tin are found weighing each two Mithqals, each like an acorn with 
a hole through in the middle. Then there are the tin-mines of 
the Islands of Kallah and Sarbuzah in the Indian Sea, and there 
are mines in the Frank Country. 

Copper. Of this metal there arc many mines, and the most 
famous for their output are those in the provinces of Gllan and 
Adharbayjan. Then there are the mines in the mountains near 
Bukhara, and in Ushrusanah, also in the province of Farghanah. 
There is a mine in the Mountain of Jawshan, lying to the west¬ 
ward of Aleppo in Syria, and Qazvlnl'- reports that originally 
this gave an enormous output, but that the mine lost all prosperity 
from the time when the family of the Commander of the Faithful, 

1 Tin is more probably called Qalifi, from Kalang , the Malay name for this metal; 
or, as said here, from Qal'ah, which is otherwise spelt Kalah, the famous port of Quedah 
ill the Malacca Peninsula, which will be mentioned later when describing the Indian 
and Chinese Seas. 

3 The account given in the Arabic text of Qazvinl differs from the following. 
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Husayn, the son of c Ali—upon whom be peace—were brought 
past this place as prisoners (after the massacre at Karbala) ; for 
the people here had mocked them in their misfortunes, thoug'h 
the women of Husayn’s family were perishing from the oppres¬ 
sive heat, and the children were falling down exhausted. And 
to the present da}', no matter what is spent upon working 
this mine, it gives but a poor return. Lastly, there is the mine 
on Mount Sablan in Adharbayjan, which produces excellently 
pure copper. 

Sub-section II. Describing Stones, 

There are many kinds of gem-stones, and we shall describe 
those that are most famous and of greatest price in three cate¬ 
gories, namely those that are precious stones, then those that are 
of lesser value, and finally common stones. 

Of precious stones there are nine kinds. 

diamond. In the first part of this work it has been described 
how these stones are found in the valleys of the Ceylon moun¬ 
tains, [r-i] but that from fear of the vipers that live in these 
valleys none dare go there. Hence only by tricks and artifices, 
using birds to carry forth the same, is it possible to get the stones 
out from these valleys, and it is because of this that all the pieces 
of diamond are so small. 

Garnet. The best and most famous mines of this stone are 
in the Frank Country, and these too are in the westernmost parts 
of that land. 

Plasma. The Plasma of the Franks is famous, and in the 
Il-Khanid Tausukh Namah it is stated that there is in Turkistan 
a city that was founded by Afrasiyab, where there is a Plasma 
mine, and the_colour of the stone is like the corundum. Further, 
at Dizmar in Adharbayjan there is a mine of Plasma, where water, 
exuding from the stone, congeals after the fashion of ice and 
petrifies. 

Emerald. In the Suwar-al-Aqaltm it is reported that there 
is one mine of emeralds only, namely in Mount Muqattam, in the 
Sa c Id province of Upper Egypt, (the same mountain also which 
in the northern part of the range near Cairo) overhangs Qarafah. 
In the whole world there is no other emerald mine but this. 

Carnelian. There is of this stone an excellent mine in 
Yaman, and the Yaman Carnelian is famous. This mine is 
known by the name of Qusas 1 . 

Turquoise. There are many mines of this stone, but the best 
mine is that of Nlshapur, by reason of the good quality of the 
stones and the little labour of getting them. In the mountains 
of Nlshapur there are pits dug where the Turquoises are found, 
and thence come the best stones. These Nlshapur Turquoises 

1 It is uncertain whether this is the same place as that mentioned on the previous 
page, where there was a famous iron-mine. 
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were famous; but of late years scorpions have come to be found 
in these pits, and in fear of them the people have ceased to work 
the mines. There are also the Tus mines, but these give fewer 
Turquoises than those of Nlshapur. Then there are mines in the 
mountains lying between Bukhara and Ushrusanah, also mines 
in Farghanah, and in Kirman, but in this last-named province 
the Turquoises are immature and unformed, and hence fetch but 
a low price. 

Ruby. In the early times no Rubies were found, hence it is 
that in histories so little mention is made of this stone: but of 
later years they have been discovered in the Badakhshan Moun¬ 
tains, _where there are excellent mines. Also on the high-road 
into Adharbayjan there is a mine, but the Rubies from here are 
immature, being of a dark colour and tinged with blue ; and hence 
these fetch no great price. 

Sapphire. The Sapphire mines lie near the equator, for there 
the power of the heat is greatest, and the Sapphire is only able 
to get to its maturity after the lapse of time under a power¬ 
ful heat. 

Jasper. This stone is of diverse sorts. One kind is like 
Copperas, and the jewellers know it as Crystal-copperas. The 
best Jasper is that which is perfectly [<■■»] uniform in tint, or 
which displays colours (in bands) so that each is entirely singular: 
and of this sort is that winch comes from Yaman and is called 
Yaman! Jasper, and it is clear as crystal. 

Stones of lesser value. 

Coral and the Coral stone. In the Suwar-al-Aqallm there 
is said to be a mine of this stone in Andalusia, and except for 
this one there is no other in the rest of the whole world. 

Rock-crystal. This is found in India, in the mountains of 
the province of Kashmir. It is also found in the hills of the 
Frank countries, but though in the Frank country it is found in 
greater abundance, the best is the Indian Rock-crystal. In the 
crystal mine it is impossible to work by day, for the effect of the 
sun’s rays is to make it like a burning-glass, so that it burns the 
clothes of the workmen. 

Agate. Mines of this stone exist in Yaman, and in some 
other places ; but there is none that is harder than that coming 
from Yaman. 

The Bezoar Stone and Amber are of the value of Carnelian, 
and they arc of diverse sorts. 

Common Stones. These are of all kinds, and in the first part 
of this book they have been already described ; hence we shall 
only need to mention here the mines of those sorts which are of 
some more particular value. 

Tutty. There are many mines of this, and in Iran, in a village 
near Kirman called Dih Tfltiya Garan, Tutty is got from the 
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mine as a heavy ore, which being moistened is made up into the 
form of bars, each an ell in length. When dry these are put in 
a furnace, and the' action of fire extracts the Tutty, which remains 
in the shape of the bars, and like sword sheaths, which are then 
taken out. 

Copperas. There are numerous mines of this, but those in 
the Kingdom of Iran only need here be mentioned. There is a 
mine in the Huwayn Mountain in Little Lur, where a mineral 
spring produces Copperas of diverse kinds. Then there is a mine 
in Mount Damavand, and another in the Two Tarum districts of 
Qazvin. 

Glass. Its source is the stone for striking fire (flint), and this 
is found in all countries. Whether it be opaque or clear depends 
on the art of him who makes it; and the best glass founders are 
those of Aleppo. The glass bottles from here are perfectly trans¬ 
parent and very famous. 

Alum. That from Yaman is well known. In this province 
there is a hill where there is a spring; and the water from this, 
when it has passed out and run some distance, petrifies. From 
here the white Yamani Alum comes, and there is also black 
Alum. 

Kuhl. (Antimony for the eyes.) There are many mines for 
collyrium. One mine is in the mountains of Isfahan, and this 
gives excellent collyrium. Another mine is in Mount Damavand : 
likewise there is a mitre in Andalusia, and the peculiarity of this 
mine is that the works give the greatest output in the quarter 
when the moon is waxing to her full. 

Litharge. There are many special mines [v -i] for this mineral, 
and it is also to be obtained in silver-mines; as, for example, in 
Mount Damavand. 

Marcasite. There is a mine of this stone in Mount Huwayn 
in Little Lur, and this gives the Marcasite spotted with gold, from 
which when melted the gold remains as an ingot. 

Sal-Ammoniac. There are many mines of this, and in Iran 
there is one in the mountains of the Nlmruz province. There 
by day you will see smoke, and by night a flame of fire, which 
comes forth from the mines; and when the men go up thither 
they clothe themselves in wet felts, for otherwise they would- get 
burnt. The mine here named is the best for output of any 
known, but there is another mine in Transoxiana, and another 
at Uzkand. 

Lapis-Lazuli. The best mines of this stone are in Badakh- 
shan, but there are mines "also in Mazandaran, and others at 
Dizmar in Adharbayjan, and there is also one in Kirman 1 . 

1 The Bombay Lithograph here adds the names and descriptions of a number of 
other stones, repeated from the earlier chapters of the work; but these are not given 
in the MSS. and hence are here omitted. 
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Su ^-SECTION III. Describing the Mineral Unguents. 

Pitch. There are numerous mines for this, and according 
to the Smvar-al-Aqalim the best of all is that lying between 
Bukhara and Ushrusanah ; there is also a mine in Farghanah. 

Quicksilver. In the Suivar-ai-Aqalim it is stated that the 
best Quicksilver mines are at Baranis in Andalusia; and there 
is here a spring where Quicksilver and water ooze out together. 
It is exported thence to all lands. There is also a mine between 
Bukhara and Ushrusanah, and another mine in the Farghanah 
province. 

Ambergris. There i* much difference of opinion as to its 
origin, and this point has been discussed in the first part of this 
book : all accounts agree, however, in stating that Ambergris is 
from the sea, and that it is not found in Iran. 

Asphalt (Qir). There are many springs of this. Among 
those in Iran is that known as c Ayn-aI-Qayyarah in the Mosul 
district, which gives its name to the neighbouring village. It has 
a large output. There is also a spring between Bukhara and 
Ushrusanah. 

Sulphur. This is of diverse colours, and there are many 
mines of it. Among those in Tran is that on Mount Damavand. 
On the summit of this mountain they have dug pits to the 
number of seventy, from which they get the brimstone. One, 
the largest of these pits, it is impossible to get near to, by reason 
of the Sulphur vapour that gathers here, which same will cause 
anyone to faint. The common people say that (the two fallen 
Angels) Harut and Marut are imprisoned in this pit, and that the 
brimstone here found is formed from their breath, [r-v] but this 
is a statement which is of no authority. There is also Sulphur 
in the mine at Bamiyan, where there is a spring ; and here the 
water bursts forth with such violence that the sound of it may 
be heard at some distance away, but when the water has run for 
a certain distance it petrifies, and then forms the brimstone. There 
is also a Sulphur mine in the Iluwayn mountain of Little Lur, 
giving brimstone of diverse colours; and in various other countries 
also there are mines where Sulphur is found, as, for example, at 
the Baranis Mountain in Spain. 

Bitumen {Mumiyd). There are many springs of this, and of 
those in Iran there is the well at the Ay! village in Shabankarah. 
Here there is a hill, and drops exude from its side, which harden 
so as to form what is like wax {muni ): this they call Ayl-wax 
{Mum-i-Ayi) from which the name Mumiyd has come, and this 
is the proper name of the substance. * There is also a spring of 
this at Dih Sahik in the district of Arrajan in the Fars province, 
and another near Mosul. 

Naphtha. There are many springs of this, but the most 
abundant in the Kingdom of Iran is that at Baku. Here over 
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a tract of land they have dug wells to get down to the N.Uphtha 
source, and the water which rises in these wells carries the 
Naphtha on its surface. There is also a spring in the Mosul 
district, and another in the country between Bayat and Banda- 
nijin. In other countries too there are springs; as that lying 
between Bukhara and Ushrusanah, also the spring in Mount 
Asirah in the province of Farghanah. 
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The formation of lain, hail ami snow. Foimalion of spunks, and i iveis, which 
flow into seas. Grentei Rivers. Sayhan ami Jaylinn. The Eitphiates. The 
Nile. The ILil (Volga). Aias (Araxes). Buy "(Zaiafshfm). Baradan (Cyd- 
nns). Jayhun (Oxus). Jurjan rivei. Dijlah (Tigns). Dujayl (Kaiun). JDizfiil 
liver. The Murghab or Razuj. Zmdah Rud of Isfahan. Zakan river. The 
Safid Rud. Sayhun (Jaxartes). The Shfihiud. c .\sT (Oinnles). Farah river. 
h)ara Muran. Karkhah. River Kur (Cyius) of Arran: and of I'Vus. Ganges 
and Indus. Nahrawan. The Herat nver. The Iiumand 


SECTION 4. Describing Rivers and their Origin, also how 
Springs and Rivers are formed. 

In the First Part of this work it has been explained how the 
vapours are drawn up from off the mountains, and how they rise 
by the power of heat, for the power thereof is by its nature 
irresistible. Then by the weight of the watery particles the vapour 
next descends, and if the air be temperate this will reach the 
ground in the form of rain, but if the air be cold then these 
vapours will coalesce together, and the drops that are formed 
will congeal, and hail will ensue. Further again if the air be very 
cold, and no occasion be given that the falling drops should 
coalesce, then each in its minuteness freezes on itself, and thus 
snow is formed. 

Now when the rain has fallen on the ground, and penetrated 
through its interstices, and the nature of the dry soil prevents its 
escape, then it will collect in the bowels of the earth, and as soon 
as much is collected will begin to force a way upwards. Where 
the ground is very hard it will be unable to make a passage for 
its exit, and then will turn sideways; but where it finds the ground 
soft it will break forth and form a spring. [t-a] Now when on 
all sides the ground is saturated with moisture, then water will 
continue to flow unceasingly from the spring; but if it be only 
partially saturated then, when the hot season comes, the moisture 
in the outlying parts will fail, and in consequence the spring will 
go dry. When many springs join their waters, so that they flow 
together, then a river is formed ; but the chief source of all rivers 
is the rain water, or the melting of the snows and hail, and this 
finding its way back into the bowels of the earth appears again 
as running water. 

The water of rivers that has collected together in a hollow 
place is called a Sea {Darya), and the same word is used to describe 
any great stream or stagnant body of water that it is impossible 
to ford, and that forces a man to swim (who would cross it). The 
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vapours therefore, even as the water in the revolution of a* water- 
wheel, continually are drawn up and ascend into the sky, whence 
they descend again in the form of rain to flow over the surface of 
the ground. That part which sinks into the bowels of the earth, 
and there collects its waters, reappears in the form of springs, 
which, flowing to form rivers, are finally gathered together in the 
great seas, and also, but to a less degree, in lakes. This, therefore, 
is the visible and patent way in which rivers, taking their rise 
from springs in the mountains, run their courses to the seas and 
the lakes and the swamps : and praise be to Him who suffereth 
no one, unless He so will it, to comprehend these minute matters 
in that which Me hath ordained and created. Lastly as to those 
vapours which have not tire power to be drawn up by reason of 
their more exiguous condition, these of necessity must sink below 
the surface of the ground before they can, by condensing, form 
the sources of water-channels and wells. 

Oazvim states that there are in the habitable world 240 and 
odd great rivers, the least length of any one of which is 50 leagues, 
while the longest thereof reaches a length of 1000 leagues. In 
two sub-sections following a brief description will be given of the 
diverse rivers and springs and streams which are found in the 
kingdom of Iran ; and also of those in the neighbouring lands 
which are celebrated throughout Iran: and this description we 
have divided into two parts, namely that of the Greater and that 
of the Lesser Rivers. 

The Great Rivers. Of the larger streams which flow through 
Iran, and through the neighbouring lands being held famous 
throughout this kingdom, there are in all thirty-five rivers_. Now 
some of these, it is true, do not traverse the country of Iran, or 
even its neighbouring lands—and the chief object of this work is 
indeed limited to setting forth matters pertaining especially to 
Iran. But according to Oazvim mention occurs of some of these 
rivers in the Traditions of the Prophets—upon whom be peace— 
as for example where he said The Sayhan and the Jayhan , the 
Euphrates ['■■’•] and the Nile , are all of them of the Rivers of 
Paradise, and of these the Nile does not in its course reach the 
land of Iran, though it is one of the most celebrated of all tire 
rivers. Hence, and because of its having been thus alluded to in 
the speech of the blessed Prophet, it will be incumbent to notice 
this river as well as those others, and describe them—since he has 
mentioned them—from source to outflow: after which, if it please 
God, we will return to the alphabetical order of the names. 

Sayhan andjayhan (Saras and Pyramus). These are two rivers 
of Asia Minor. In the Suwar-al-Aqalim , and by Ibn Ivhurdadbib, 
it is reported that the Sayhan rises in those far lands, and passing 
many provinces where other streams join it, it finally flows out to 
the Mediterranean. The Jayhan rises above Massisah, and 
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flowing* through the Constantinople province and other districts of 
Asia Minor, joins the Bustan (Albistan) stream, and then passes 
the Valley of Winch, whence it falls out to the Mediterranean 
Sea. The learned for the most part agree that these are the two 
rivers which are alluded to in the Tradition aforesaid of the 
Prophet—on whom be peace—but some assert contrariwise that 
the Tradition refers to the Sayhun and Jayhun (the Jaxartes and 
Oxus). The first attribution, however, is the more reliable, by 
reason of the greater appropriateness (in situation of the Sayhan 
and Jayhan): but God alone knows the real truth. 

Furat (the Euphrates). This river is most celebrated, and 
the Persians pronounce the name Falad. It is called Furat by 
reason of the excellence and wholesomeness of its water, for 
every stream whose water is limpid and sweet and wholesome 
they call Furat: as is said in the Quran (ch. XXXV. v. 13) The 
one {stream) fresh, sweet {furat) pleasant for drink , and the other 
{stream is) salt and bitter. This river passes along the western 
boundary of Iran, flowing from north to south. It takes its rise 
in the mountains of Armenia, and of Qallqala, and of Arzan-ar- 
Rum. At its source there is a great pool that measures 250 ells 
in circuit, and so great is the stream of water flowing out of this 
that a horse can hardly ford it. Below various other springs 
and streams join it, and it becomes a mighty river. It traverses 
the province of Rum (Asia Minor), and flowing at the distance 
of a league by Arzanjan passes out of the province of Rum in the 
neighbourhood of Malatiyah and comes to Sumaysat ton the 
boiders of) Syria. In this quarter it is joined by the streams 
from Sanjah, Kaystim, Di c anf and other such places, and flowing 
on passes Raqqah, Rahbah, Anah, and Hit. Then in the Sawad 
district, which at the present day is known as the Ghazani domain, 
[f' • ] numerous canals are taken from the Euphrates; such are the 
c Isa Canal, the Sarsar, and the Nahr Malik, also the Nahr Nahiyah 
(the District Canal) on which lies the city of Kufah with its 
dependencies ; then follow the Sura Canal, the Kutha, the Nars, 
the Sarat and the Old Furat Canal. After this, in the Wasit 
province, the Euphrates falls into the Swamps. It leaves these 
again below the Matarah village; and there it joins the river 
Tigris, the united streams becoming the Shatt-al- c Arab, which 
after passing Basrah flows out into the Persian Gulf. The length 
of the Euphrates is 400 leagues. 

There are many Traditions and Sayings (of the Prophet) in 
its honour. Thus Yaqut reports on the authority of c Abd-al- 
Malik ibn c (Jmayr that the Prophet—upon whom be peace— 
said ; Verily the Euphrates is one of the rivers of Paradise ; and 
were it not for the pollution which contaminates it, no sick man 
would physic himself therewith , but God would give him healing: 

1 Both names uncertain. 2 Name uncertain, many variants. 
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verily too there is here an angel by whom all sickness is banished. 
Also, according to Oazvtni, it is reported that the Caliph c Ali 
said, 0 people of KFifth, verily into this your river there flow two 
Canals from Paradise. And from the Imam Ja c far-as-Sadiq it is 
related that he drank of the water of the Euphrates, and twice or 
thrice lie drank again, praising and belauding the same, and said, 
How great is the blessing thereof; did but the people know what a 
blessing there is in its waters, they would build on its banks two 
cupolas, ami but for the sinners who cuter the same, he who bathed 
there , beitig sick, would of a certainty become healed'. 

The Nile. Its waters are wholesome and sweet, to the extent 
that to strangers it seems as though they had been artificially 
sweetened. Ibn Khurdadbih states that the Nile rises in the 
Mountains of the Moon, on the further side of the equator. It 
flows from south to north, and when it reaches this side of the 
equator, its streams come together to form two Lakes. Leaving 
these Lakes it passes beside the deserts of the Zanj, and of 
Abyssinia, and of Nubia, till it reaches the kingdom of Egypt, 
and here it is greater in size than the Shatt-al- c Arab (Euphrates 
and Tigris Estuary). Then it divides into seven channels : the 
first is that going to Alexandria, the next to Damietta, the 
third by Memphis, the fourth is that of Fustat and the Fayyum 
district, which same is that of the city of Cairo, the fifth goes by 
'Arish, the sixth by Sard us, and the seventh is that of Manha. 
Throughout the whole [w] of Egypt, during the three summer 
months when the river is in flood, it inundates all the lands ; then 
during the three autumn months, when the river is low, they sow 
their fields and have no need for irrigation. And this is what 
is referred to in the words of the Quran (ch. xxxil. v. 27) where 
God says, See they not how wc drive the rain to some parched laud, 
and thereby bring forth corn of which their cattle and themselves do 
catl Will they not then behold? Throughout all the lands of this 
kingdom they have set up statues to mark the boundaries : and 
the Caliph Mannm built in the Nile bed a mosque, it being of 
black marble, and on its wall were measurements marked in ells 
and inches to show the height of the water. If it rose to 14 ells, 
then it would be a year of medium cultivation; if more, then 
a year of greater abundance; if less, then a year of lesser culti¬ 
vation ; and there was fear of famine until the height of 17 ells was 
reached. On this measurement the government imposts were' 
assessed. All lands that were inundated by the water above 17 ells 
were free of impost, and therefore this was called ‘the Lord’s 
inundation 1 2 3 .’ If the water attained a height of 20 ells, then all 

1 In some MSS. a number of other Traditions are given. 

2 Ibn Jubayi, writing in 579 (1183) and describing the inundation, states that 

17 efts gave the best ciops, and that the inundation above 16 ells paid the Khartij 
(Land-tax.) to the Sultan, while if it fell below 16 ells no taxes were levied that year. 
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the lands of Egypt were in danger of excessive flooding. During 
the six months of winter and spring, the water of the Nile is 
extremely low. Now its water is so sweet, that the trees bearing 
the bitter-pomegranate, which are watered by it, become sweet- 
pomegranates, and hence in Egypt the bitter-pomegranate is 
very rare and much sought after. In the Jamf-al-Hikayat and 
by Qazvlni it is reported that in the times of Ignorance (before 
Islam) whenever the Nile would not rise it was customary to 
throw into its waters a maiden, of great beaut)', arrayed in her 
finest clothes and with her jewels. Now in the days of the 
Caliph c Omar this lack of the inundation having occurred, c Amr, 
who was the governor of Egypt appointed by him, wrote and 
laid the facts of the case before 'Omar. The answer came 
back - , that they should write on a potsherd as follows— From the 
Servant of God c ()mtir sou of Al-Khattdb , to the Nile of Egypt: 
and after this, verily if thou dust mu thy course by thine own will, 
then refrain from running; but if'it. so be that God Almighty, 
and He only, caused thee to flow, then hereby wc do pray to God 
that He, the Almighty, will cause thee again to run thy course. 
This script therefore they threw into the Nile, which forthwith 
began to rise in inundation and never again failed 1 . [nr] The 
length of the Nile is near to a thousand leagues ; and in it live 
the Crocodile and the Saqanqur(or Crocodile-newt), also diverse 
kinds of fish. For the space of one league above Cairo, and to 
one league below the same, they have laid an incantation (on 
the Nile stream) which is a preservative from all harm that the 
Crocodiles can do. 

The Itil (Volga). The head streams of this river take their 
rise in the mountains of the As and Rus (Ossetes and Russians), 
and in Bulghar, and in the Qirghlz lands, and in Salanga and 
Kaymak. After watering all these lands the streams come 
together to form one great river, so great indeed that it is said 
that no river is greater than this. Then some seventy and 
more channels branch from it, one of which is so broad that a 
horse cannot easily ford it, and many populous countries and 
plains lie on its banks. Of these diverse channels some flow 
out to the Sea of Ghalatlqun, which same is also known as the 
Sea of Varang 2 , and some flow to the Eastern Sea; but the main 
stream of the Volga pours into the Khazar(or Caspian) Sea, By 
■reason of the exceeding strength and volume of its current, this 
may be perceived for more than ten leagues out in the Caspian, 
by the colour and movement of the water. The length of this 
river is 300 leagues. 

1 Some MSS. have for the foregoing the following, which appears to he the Shi c ah 
tradition, due to hatred of c Omar : ‘ Anri the Caliph answered that even in the way 
that it had been done aforetimes, now also should it be so done. However, in such 
fashion it was not ever accomplished; and indeed this account is worthy of little credit. 5 

~ See below, p. 230. 
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River Atrak. This river rises in Khurasan, in the mountains of 
Abivard and Nisa. Passing Khabushan, it comes to the Dihistan 
frontier, and then falls into the Caspian. Its length is 120 leagues: 
it is a very deep river and hardly anywhere is it possible to ford 
it. On its banks, for the most part, (the traveller) is never free 
from fear of highwaymen. 

Aras River (Araxes). This flows from south to north, and 
takes its rise in the mountains of Qaliqala and Arzan-ar-Riim 
(Erzerum). It passes by the provinces of Armenia, Adharbayjan 
and Arran. Then it joins the waters of the Kur (Cyrus river), 
and the Qara Su, and finally in the Gushtasfi country flows out 
into the Caspian. In all those countries which lie along its banks 
there is found much cultivation, and the length of its course is 
150 leagues. OazvTnl states that whosoever passes across this river 
in such a manner that only the lower half of his bod}’ be wetted 
by the water, if he then place his foot on the back of a woman 
who is in labour of child-bearing, then her bringing forth will 
become easy. And in certain other h*>oks it is said that anyone 
who suffers from the diseas^ of the Rishtah (guinea-worm), and 
passes through this river, no sooner has his foot touched its waters 
than, by God’s command, his complaint will leave him. 

Ilaq River. This is of Turkistan, and in the Karskasf Namah 
it is said that it extends far back into China. [nr] 

River Buy (Zarafshan). In the Suwar-al-Aqalhn it is said 
that this rises in the Buttam mountains, and in Saghaniyan. It 
there forms a Lake, and after passing out of this many fine water 
channels are taken from it, such as the canals of Barash, Barmash, 
Bashmin, Qayy and Buzmajin. Numerous well-cultivated districts 
occur along these canals, and every one of these channels is so 
broad that it cannot easily be forded. The main stream of the 
river then passes down through the province of Sughd, going by 
Samarqand and Bukhara : and the fertility of those districts 
depends on that river. Its stagnant waters drain off towards 
Nasaf: and finally in the Bukhara district, it joins the Oxus, 
by which its waters ultimately reach the Caspian. The length 
of this river is not known. 

Baradan River (Cydnus). This rises in’ Asia Minor, and 
flows out to the Mediterranean Sea. 

Tajah (Tagus). In the Suwar-al-Aqtrllm it is said that the 
Tagus is the river which takes its rise in the mountains of 
Andalusia by Toledo and Silves. It is almost as great a river 
as the Tigris. After passing through Spain it flows out to the 
Ocean, its length being 100 leagues. 

River Jayhun (Oxus). This is also known as the Amuyah, 
and its (head waters) are formed by the junction of. six streams. 
It is a very famous river, and it forms the eastern boundary of 
Iran, flowing from south to north. One of its head streams comes 
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down from the mountains of Tibet, another is from the hills of 
Badakrishan, a third from the Saghaniyan frontiers, and a fourth 
is from the limits of Khutlan. Each one of these, prior to its 
junction with the main river, receives many minor streams, and 
certain of these have their courses through the lands of Balkh and 
Tirmid. After all these streams have come together, the Oxus 
passes through the Narrows, which are known as the Defile of 
the Lion’s Mouth. This is near the village of Buqshah, which 
is a dependency of Hazarasp. This defile runs between two 
mountains, which approach so near one to the other that the space 
in between is barely ioo ells across. The water rushes through 
with a mighty roar, and then is lost underground in the sands. 
Here for the space of a league it is no longer visible: and 
there is no possibility of crossing the sands above. (When the 
stream has come again to view) many great canals are led off 
from the Oxus, beside which stand mighty towns and many 
cultivated lands Of such are the Canal of Gav Khuwarah, the 
Hazarasp Stream, that of•Karduran Kiras, the Karlh Canal, the 
Khlvah Canal and others, and in each of them boats can with 
ease pass along. Some of these canals have their outflow' [r»*] 
to the Khwarazm Lake (the Aral), but the main stream of the 
Oxus after passing the city of Khwarazm, flows down the Halam 
gorge, which in Turk! is called Kurladl 1 . Here at a league’s 
distance, or even three leagues away, you may hear the rushing 
of the waters. Finally the Oxus flow's out to the Sea of Khazar 
(the Caspian), at a place called Khalkhal, which is a fishing- 
station ; and from the city of Khwarazm to its mouth in the 
Caspian is a distance of six days’ march. The whole length of 
the Oxus is 500 leagues. In winter time the water is so fast 
frozen that, in many places, caravans can cross on the surface of 
the ice. The wells there descend to a depth of several ells, in 
order to get to water. 

Jurjan River. This rises in the Asand mountains of Mazan- 
daran, from the valley of Shahrak-Naw; and passing the Maydan 
(plain) of Sultan Darin comes to Jurjan city; after which it flow's 
out to the Caspian. But little of the water of this river is used 
for irrigation, and most of it runs to waste. Its stream is very 
deep, its banks are steep, and for this reason it is very dangerous 
to ford, so that no day passes without someone being drowned in 
its waters. The length of this river is 50 leagues. 

Dijlah (Tigris), _Of Baghdad. This rises in the mountains 
(to the north) of Amid, in the chain forming the frontier of 
Hisn Dhu-l-Qarnayn (the Castle of Alexander). Many' streams 
join its current as it passes through the districts of Rum (Asia 

1 Of both these names there are many variants. On the question whether the Oxus, 
at this dale ran out to the Aral or to the Caspian, see Lands of the Eastern Caliphate, 
p- 45C. 
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Minor) and Armenia to Mayyafariqln, whence it comes to Hisn 
(Kayfa). I hen before reaching the province of Arabian 'Iraq, 
the streams coming' from Armenia flow in; while below Baghdad 
the Nahrawan Canal joins it. Below Wasit five considerable 
canals are taken from its stream, namely, the Daqla Canal, the 
ITaf Canal, with the Ja'far, the Maysan, and the SasT Canals ; 
until in consequence so little water remains in its main channel 
that boats can no longer pass down. Below the village of 
Matarah 1 (after leaving the Swamps) the remaining waters of the 
Tigris arc joined by the Euphrates stream coming (also) from the 
Swamps ; then further down it is joined by the rivers that flow 
down from Khiizistan, and all these go to form the Shatt-al-'Arab 
(the Tigris Estuary) which below Basrah finally flows out into 
the Persian Gulf. The length of the Tigris is 300 leagues. In 
Persian it is known [n°] as the Arvancl River: and in the Shah 
Namah- Firdawsl has these verses : 

Now when Farid ft n had overpassed the Arvand Rfcvr 
He bade goodbye to his royal fortune. 

Dujayl (the Little Tigris or Karim river) of Tustar. This 
rises in the Zardah KOh (Yellow Mountain) of the range in Great 
Lur, and after flowing some 30 odd leagues it reaches the city' of 
Tustar. Now the distance hither is so short that its waters are 
still quite cold, and they greatly aid digestion; whereby the 
country folk in these hot lands relying on their digestive properties 
are enabled to eat great quantities of rich food. Below Tustar 
king Sapor II built the Weir (Shadravan) across the river, and 
divided the stream into three parts, (two of which) he caused to 
flow round and about Tustar. One of these, called the Chahar 
Danik (Four-sixths), in its upper channel flowed to the west of 
the city; while the other, namely the Du Danik (Two-sixths) 
canal, in a newly dug channel flowed to the east of the town. 
Both channels came together again near Lashkar, and here they 
were joined by the Dizful and Karkhah rivers, after which the 
united streams flowed out to the Shatt-al-'Arab (Tigris Estuary). 
The length of the Tustar river is 80 leagues. 

Dizful River. This is also known as the Junday Shapur 
river. It rises in the mountains of Greater Lur, and passing by 
(the towns of) JundT Shapur and Dizful it joins the Tustar river 
in the Masruqan country, and flows out to the Tigris Estuary. 
Its total length is 60 leagues. 

The Two Zabs. These take their name from Zab who was 

1 Matarah (already mentioned, p. -203, and again p. 226) accoiding lo Qiusvlnl was 
a day’s march from Basrah, and must have occupied, approximately, the position of 
modern Qumali, where by its present and eastern course the Tigris joins tire Kuphvates. 
In the eighth (fourteenth) century, as our author states, the Tigris still passed down 
into the Swamps by the Wasit canal. 

2 These lines do not appear to be given m the Turner Macan edition. 
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son of king Tahmasp the Plshdadian. One of the two rivers is 
called “he Greater Zab, and it rises in the mountains of Armenia. 
It flows down through the Diyar Bakr province, and joins the 
Tigris near HadTthah. Its length is So leagues. The other river 
is called the Mad Zab, because its current is extremely swift. It 
too rises in the Armenian mountains, flowing down through 
Armenia into the Diyar Bakr province where, near the Hill of 
Sinn, it joins the Tigris. Its length is 30 leagues. The poet 
I bn Mufarrigh has said, alluding to this same river: 

Verily (Tim Zubayr ) ivko, when living, was ever faithless to 
his word j 

Has died like a slave , slain by God; on the banks of the Zab 
river. 

Razlq (wrongly Zariq) River. In Khurasan: and it is also 
known as the Murghab, the origin of the name being Marv-ab 
(Marv river). According to some it is at tire source that this river 
is known as Murghab; and it is called Razlq because in the village 
[ni] of Razlq its waters are divided up (into irrigation channels). 
It rises in the Murghab and Badghish mountains, and after passing 
Marv-ar-Rud (Little Marv) flows through part of Khurasan, when 
it comes to (Great) Marv. The prosperity of the district of 
Marv depends upon its stream. King Yazdajird (the last of the 
Sassanians) was slain in a mill that is upon this river, an event 
that is alluded to by the poet Nafi c ibn Aswad of the Tamlm in 
these lines : 

And Yazdajird we slew with a cutting blow , 

When in fear he turned to fl.ee , seeking a refuge, 

A nd his people we slew in battle, grinding them as a mil!-stone 
grinds , 

On the Day of Razlq, when they would have returned ib the 
charge ’. 

The length of the Murghab river is 30 leagues. 

.Zindah Rud (or River) of Isfahan. Its waters rise in the 
Kuh Zardah (Yellow Mountain), and other ranges of Greater 
Lur, in the Juy-i-Sard (Cold Stream) district. It passes through 
Luristan and the Rudbar district, and thence comes to Flruzan 
and Isfahan. Below this in the Rudasht district its waters dis¬ 
appear in the Gav Khan! Swamp. Its total length is 70 leagues. 
This river has the peculiarity that when from the one source its 
waters fail, then (from its affluent) the Zahab Rud sufficient water 
flows to keep its stream in full flood ; and it is from this reason 
that it is known as the Zayandah Rud (Living Stream). Further, 
because in the sowing time, none of its waters are wasted, but all 
are used up in irrigation channels, it is also known as the Zarln 

1 The Arabic text of these verses (cf. Yaq. II. 777, and Qaz. 1. 179) is corrupt, 
apd the translation tentative. 
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Rud (the Golden River). I bn Khurdadbih and Qazvlnl both 
assert that 60 leagues beyond the Gav Khan! Swamp thus same 
river reappears in the province of Kirman, and thence finally 
flows out into the Eastern Sea. It is also stated that in times 
past bits of reed, marked with a sign, were thrown into its waters 
in the Gav Khan! Swamp, and afterwards were recovered in 
Kirman. None the less this account is hardly to be credited, for 
in between the Gav Khan! Swamp and Kirman the soil is very 
hard, and there are high mountains, and no underground passage 
through them, by which so large a body of water could pass, is 
possible. Further the land in Kirman is higher than the land of 
the Gav Khan! Swamp. Then again from Kirman to the Eastern 
Sea is in truth also a very great distance, with many countries 
lying in between, so that if indeed the river flowed after this 
fashion it would have to traverse all these countries: and yet it 
is nowhere visible in these parts. Lastly, in years of drought, 
when the ground of the Gav [viv] Khan! Swamp dries up, it is 
not found that there is any such exit-passage for the waters visible 
in its bottom. 

Zakan (Thakan) River. Of Fars. It rises in the mountain 
of (the village of) Dih Khusruyab, and waters the plains and 
district of Masaram, Kavar, Khabr, Simkan, Karzln, Qlr, Abzar 
and Laghir; also a portion of the Slraf district. In this latter 
country the streams from the hills thereof join the Zakan river, 
and last of all it passes the village called Zakan (Thakan), from 
which same the river takes its name. Finally, in between Najlram 
and Slraf it falls out into the Persian Gulf; and in all this land 
there is no river that is more beneficial than this. The length 
of its course is 50 leagues. 

Safid Rud. The Turks call this river Hulan Muran 1 , and it 
rises in the mountains of Panj Angusht, which in Turkish are called 
JBesh Parmaq, (signifying in either case ‘the Five Fingers’;) which 
are in Kurdistan. Then it is joined by the Zanjan river, by the 
Hasht Rud, the Miyanij river, also by the streams flowing down 
from the mountains of Talish and the Two Tarums. In the 
district of Barah, which is of the Two Tarums, it is joined by the 
Shahrud river, and then flows out to the Caspian near Kawtarn 
in Gilan. Its length is 100 leagues, and of its waters hardly any 
is used for irrigation, except for that little which waters the lands 
lying immediately along its bed, and most of it is wasted. 

River Sayhun (Jaxartes). This is of Ma-wara-n-Nahr (Trans- 
oxiana), and this province is named Ma-wara-n-Nahr (What is 
beyond the River) because to the west of it flows the Oxus, while 
to the east of it flows the Jaxartes, and thus from either side it 
is regarded as the Land beyond the River. The people of the 


l. s. 


1 Ulan Moien, in. Mongol; meaning ‘ Red River. 5 
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country called the Jaxartes by the name Gul Zaryun 1 . It rises 
among'the snows, then its stream passes Khujand and Fanakat, 
and finally reaches the Khwarazm Lake (Aral). This river too, 
like the Oxus, freezes so hard in winter that at many places 
caravans cross on the ice. The length of this river is So leagues. 

Shash River 2 . Of Transoxiana; it rises in the mountains of 
Jidghil, and after being joined by the Khushab river, also_by the 
streams from Ush, it passes through Farghanah by Uzkand 
and Marghanan. After watering many districts it finally flows 
out to the Aral Sea, and its length is 40 leagues. 

Shahrud River. In the Rudbar district of Qazvln are two 
torrents, one coming down from the Taliqan hills of Qazvln, the 
other from the Nasr (Vulture) and Takhmas 2 [wa] mountains. 
In the Rudbar district the Shahrud passes Alamut, and then in 
the district of Barah, which is of the Two Tarums, it flows into 
the Safid Rud, and thus its waters finally reach the Caspian at 
Kawtam in Gllan. The length of the Shahrud, to its junction 
with the Safid Rud, is 35 leagues, and to the Caspian in all 
50 leagues : also like the Safid Rud this river for the most part 
runs to waste, and is not used in irrigating the fields upon its 
banks, except to_a very small degree. 

The River c AsI (Orontes). In Syria. Its source is in the 
Ba c albak mountain, after which it passes the districts of Hims and 
Hamah and other Syrian towns. Then penetrating into the lands 
of (the Greek Emperor) Nicephorus, and to Sis which is of Little 
Armenia, it finally flows out to the Mediterranean. Now this river 
is called c AsI (‘the Rebel’) for the reason that while most of the 
great rivers flow from the Infidel lands into the Moslem country, 
this contrariwise flows away from the Moslems to the Infidels. 

The Farah River. This rises in the mountain of the Ghur 
country; and after passing many districts, which it irrigates, such 
of its waters as are left flow out into the Zarah Lake of Slstan. 
It is not known how many leagues in length it is. 

River Qara Muran 4 . This is a great stream of the province of 
Khitay (China): and so broad that it can only be passed by boat. 

1 According to M. Blochet this would mean in Mongol ‘the Cold, or Fresh, River.’ 
Gill, otherwise Gill or Giteitl, primarily meaning a lake, is, like the Persian Darya, 
applied to any great stream. Zaiyfm is the Mongol Scnkun (with the k elided, as in 
Iliilau for Hulagii), meaning ‘cold, agreeably fresh and pleasant.’ The name Gul 
Zaryun, however, does not appear to be mentioned by any other authority. 

2 This apparently is meant for the Turk River of Tashkand, but the Shash River 
is, as a nile, merely another name for the Sayhiin or Jaxartes. The whole matter 
here is confused ; the lengths given (So and 40 leagues) show clearly how inexact the 
account is; and Iflaind Allah evidently imagined that the Shash, or Turk, River which 
flows into the Jaxartes at Tashkand, was a river having its separate outflow to the 
Aral Sea. 

3 Names uncertain ; many variants. 

4 In Mongol Qara Miiren, meaning ‘Black River,’ the name given to the Hwang 
Ho, the Yellow River, of the Chinese, ‘the Great River Caramoran’ of Marco Polo 
(Yule, 11. 17). 
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QIrghIz River 1 . This flows to the eastward of TurKistan, 
and is a great river. 

Karkhah River. This is also known as the River of Sus. It 
rises in the Alvand mountain near Hamadan, and it is joined by 
the streams from Dlnavar; also by the rivers Kulku and Sllakhilr, 
the Khurramabad river and the Kazhki. It next passes down 
to the Hawizah district, where it joins the streams from Tustar 
and Dizful, flowing out finally to the Shatt-al- c Arab (Tigris 
Estuary). The length of the Karkhah to its junction with the 
Shatt-al- c Arab is 120 leagues. 

River Kur (Cyrus) of Arran. This rises in the mountains 
of Oallqala, and when it comes to the province of Gurjistan 
(Georgia) passes through the city of Tiflls, and then reaches the 
province of Arran. Here one branch of the river flows off into 
the Shamkur Lake (or swamp); while the branch of the main 
stream at Yurt Bazar Anbarjl after being joined by the river Aras 
with the Qara Su, finally, in the Gushtasfl country, flows out to 
the Caspian. The length of the Kur is 200 leagues. 

River Kur (Cyrus) of Fars 3 . This rises in the Kallar district 
in Fars; and it is joined by the streams from Shi c b Bavvan, and 
from Mayin, and by other small rivers of these parts. [n't] The 
Cyrus river is niggardly, and, till dams have been thrown across 
it, irrigates no lands. Now of the dams that have been built 
on it, the first is the Band-i-Ramjird, which dates from ancient 
days and in the times of the Saljuqs fell to ruin: whereupon the 
Atabeg Fakhr-ad-Dawlah Chaull caused it to be restored, and 
after him it was named the Fakhristan Dam. Another dam is 
the Band-i- c Adudi, the like of which cannot be matched in all 
the world for strength and excellence of construction. It serves 
to send water into the district of Upper Ivirbal. Then there is 
the Band-i-Oassar (the Fuller’s Dam), which serves the cultivated 
lands of the Lower Kirbal district; this too had fallen to decay 
and it was restored by the above named Atabeg Chaull. After 
the Kur river has passed these dams it finally falls out into 
Lake Bakhtigan, and its total length is 113 leagues. 

Gang (Ganges). The river of India. This rises in the 
mountains that lie between China and India: and the people of 
India hold this river to be most blessed, even as the Moslems do 
the (Sayhan and Jayhan) rivers of Asia Minor, affirming that its 
source is from Paradise. They will carry away its water, even for a 
distance of 200 leagues, on account of the sanctity thereof. Their 
great people and holy men, when they come to die, are washed 
with its waters, and they bring their winding sheets to dip them 
in the same; further, they lave their temples therewith. The 
length of the Ganges is 300 leagues. 

1 An affluent of the Salanga River. 

2 Cf. Fars Namah, 869. 
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Mlhran River (Indus). It is also called the Sind River, and 
it further is known as the Jllum (Jhelam). It rises in the mountains 
between Slstan and Badakhshan: and here, while the Indus flows 
away from the southern slope, the Oxus has its sources upon the 
northern slope of these same mountains. The river Indus, after 
passing Samandur and Mansurah, skirts Makran and the Daybul 
districts, and at a distance of two leagues from Daybul flows out 
into the Indian Sea. Its length is 180 leagues, and it is twice as 
broad as the Tigris j further, like the Nile, its waters inundate 
the land on its banks, and thus these are fertilized for cultivation. 

Nahrawan River. In Arabian 'Iraq. It has two head 
streams, both of which rise in the Kurdistan mountains. One 
stream is from the Shirvan district, and there it is called the 
Shlrvan river: when this reaches Tamarrah it is known as the 
Tamarrah river, and when finally it comes to join the other branch, 
it then takes the name of Nahrawan. The other head stream 
rises in the district of Gil and Gllan, in the pass called Girlvah- 
i-Taq-i-Girra (namely of the White Marble Arch): and its source 
is at a great spring, that would be sufficient to turn ten water¬ 
mills. It then passes Hulwan, and Qasr-i-Shirln and Khaniqln 
[rr-], and beyond this joins the first mentioned stream, when it 
comes to Ba'quba and Nahrawan town. Finally below Baghdad 
(the combined streams) flow out into the Tigris. The total length 
is 50 leagues, and it irrigates many lands. 

River Harl Rud (Herat river). This rises in the mountains 
of Ghur, near the Guard-house called Rubat Kardan. Many 
affluents join it, and then nine canals are drawn from it. The 
first of these is called the Naw Juy (New Canal), the second is 
the Adhrijan, the third the Lashkargan, the fourth the Ivaragh 
canal, the fifth is that of Ghusman, the sixth of Kanak, the seventh 
of Safghar, the eighth is the Anjlr (Fig) canal which waters Herat 
city, and the ninth is the Barasht. On (the lower reach of) the 
Hari Rud lie many fertile districts, such as those of Fushanj and 
others, and after this river has passed Herat it comes to Sarakhs, 
(beyond which it flows into the swamps). Its total length is 
83 leagues. 

River Hirmand (Helmand). This is also known as the Zarah 
river, and it rises in the mountains of Ghur. After it has passed 
Bust, some canals are taken from it, each so great that a horse can 
with difficulty ford the same, and on these canals lie many fertile 
districts. The Hirmand river next enters the Slstan province, 
which it serves to irrigate, and then its remaining waters flow out 
to the Zarah Lake. The total length of this river is 13 5 leagues. 
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Lesser Rivers. Jayij-Rud. The Qum river. The Gavmasa. Zan]an river. 

Stiearns of the Two Tamms. The Kashan liver Muzdaqan and the Lake 
of Savah. The Qazvln livers. The rivers of Adharbayjan. The Ahar river. 

The Sarav and other sti earns flowing into the Lake of U rmlyah. The Marand 
river. The riveis of Miyamj. The livers of Fars, Shabankarah and Rinnan. 

The Pulvai Tab, Shliln and Jnrah liver*. The Rattn and Jarshlq. The 
Div Rii<i The Shapiir river. The Burazah. The rivers of Upper Mesopo¬ 
tamia. Balikh and Khabur. The Hnrnas and the Sur. Rivers of Khurasan. 
Rivers Shurah and Dizbad, with other streams round Nishapur. The Wakh- 
shab and theJaghan Rud. The rivers of Aiabian c Iraq. The livers of Bayat, 
Daqfiq, and of Baraz-ar-Ruz 

But now as regards the smaller rivers, with their springs and 
sources ; and the following are in Persian c Iraq. 

River Jayij-Rud. This rises in Mount Damavand, and flows 
through the Ray province. In the districts of Upper Quhad and 
Asan its waters are divided up and diverted into near forty 
channels, which serve to irrigate most of the Ray province. In 
spring time its flood waters make their way out into the desert. 
Its total length is 30 leagues. 

Karah-Rud. This rises in theTaliqan and Qazvln mountains. 
In the Sauj Bulagh district many water channels are led from it, 
whereby most of the lands of the Ray and Shahriyar districts are 
irrigated. In spring its overflow reaches the desert, and its length 
is 25 leagues. 

Qum-Rud. It rises in the mountains of Khanisar and Lalistan, 
in the Jurbadaqan district. It flows past the towns of Jurbadaqan 
and Qum, whence its flood waters reach the desert. [”\] Its 
length is 30 leagues. 

River Gavmasa-Rud (or Gavmasab). For the most part its 
streams rise in the Alvand mountain of Hamadan, one of them 
coming down from the Asadabad Pass, being the Mamshan-Rud 
of Farlvar in the Hamadan district; while another of its streams is 
from the mountain of Rasmand and the other hills near Karaj. 
After passing to the meadow lands of Kltu, this branch comes 
to Hamadan, and thence to the Savah districts. But when the 
river reaches the neighbourhood of Avah and Savah it forms a 
Lake behind the dam which the late Khwajah Shams-ad-Dln 
Muhammad, Sahib Divan (the Prime Minister) caused to be built, 
to hold back its waters. In the spring floods, however, these flow 
out into the desert, after passing by the bridge called Haftad 
Pulan (Seventy Arches), which stands between Savah and Avah, 
and which was built by the Atabeg Shlrglr. The irrigation of the 
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landsfof Avah and Savah during the summer droughts depends 
on this dam. The total length of this river is 40 leagues: and for 
all the Savah district this river is as important as is the Zayandah- 
Rud (for the Isfahan districts). 

Zanjan Rud. This river also goes by the name of the Maj- 
Rud. It rises in the district round Sultaniyyah, and after being 
joined by many streams from the Zanjan hills, it passes through 
the districts of Zanjan, and finally flows into the Safld Rud. Its 
length is 20 leagues, and for 10 leagues below its sources it serves 
to irrigate the lands that lie along its banks. 

Abhar-Rud. This river rises in the Allah Akbar district of 
Sultaniyyah in Mount Sarahand, and it flows out into the Qazvin 
district. In the spring floods its waters here join the streams 
from the Qazvin hills, and then are lost in the desert. The length 
of the Abhar river is 20 leagues ; and this river also, in regard to 
the Abhar and Qazvin districts, is a fount of abundance, as is the 
Zayandah Rud (for Isfahan). 

Kharud River. This rises in the hills of the Kharud district, 
and comes down to the districts of Ramand and Dashti near 
Qazvin. Its waters in the spring freshets flow out to the desert, 
and its length is 25 leagues. 

Rivers of the Two Tarums. These all rise in the hills of 
the Two Tarum districts and their dependencies, and flow out to 
join the Safld Rud, irrigating the corn-lands of the Tarums on 
their courses. In summer most of their waters are thus used up 
for irrigation, and little flows out into the Safld Rud, but in the 
spring freshets a major quantity of water drains thereto. 

Kashan River. This rises in the hills of Nayaslr and Qumsar, 
flowing down to Kashan. In the spring freshets its waters flow 
out to the desert: and at that time if the flood is heavy [rrv] the 
city of Kashan runs great danger of an inundation. In summer, 
however, the stream does not get even as far as Kashan, being 
used up for irrigating the lands of the villages above the city. 

Muzdaqan River. This rises in the Kharraqan hills near 
Hamadan. It next passes through Muzdaqan, and then comes to 
Savah and its district. In the Days of Ignorance (before Islam) its 
surplus waters here formed the Lakeof Savah,but now, through the 
miracle performed by the Prophet (at the time of his birth) this 
Lake has come to be dried up, and on its site the city of Savah 
has been built. The waters of the river having been thus caused to 
pass on, now flow out to the desert, and its total length is 25 leagues. 

Buh Rud. This river rises in the hills of Taliqan, and it flows 
out through the Qazvin district. In the spring freshets its waters 
reach the desert, but in the summer droughts they do not get 
beyond the neighbourhood of Qazvin. 

Kardan-Rud. This river rises in the hills of Taliqan, and flows 
through the Ray district. In spring the freshets reach the desert. 
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Turkan-Rud. This river rises in the hills of Kharratfan and 
flows to the OazvTn district. Its waters in the spring freshets 
reach the desert, where they become lost: but in the summer 
drought they do not get beyond the neighbourhood of QazvTn. 

The Qazvln Rivers. These are four in number: and if the}' 
are full of water the gardens of Qazvln have plentiful irrigation, but 
if otherwise, then many gardens suffer drought. In the summer 
season the waters of these streams, by reason of the numerous 
farms above Qazvln, never reach the city, and that there should 
then be any flood water is very unusual. 

Kharraqan River. This rises in the hills of the district of 
that name, and during the spring floods its waters flow through 
the bed of the Khushk Rud (the Dry River) down to the district 
of Ray; where, after being joined by other streams, the flood 
water finally reaches tire desert. In the summer time, however, 
this stream never gets beyond the borders of the Kharraqan 
district. 

The Rivers of Adharbayjan. 

Andarab River. This rises in Mount Sablan, and when it 
passes the city and district of Ardabll it is known as the Ardabil 
river, but when it reaches Andarab it is called the Andarab rjver. 
After passing under the Bridge of c Ali Shah it joins the Ahar 
river, which flows out to the Aras. Its length is 25 leagues. 

Ahar River. This rises in the Pass of the Armenians, which 
the Mongols call Gukchah Nil (the Blue Lake), its head spring 
being in that district. The river then -flows past the town of 
Ahar, and the Castle of Naw Diz, and next by the [nr] village 
of Bahlaqan, which has been named also the Village of the Sahib 
Divan (Prime Minister). Thence it flows to join the Andarab 
rivep and so finally to the Aras. Its length is 20 leagues. 

Ujan River. This rises in Mount Sahand, and after passing 
Ujan town, joins the Sarav river. Its length is 7 leagues. 

Jaghtu River. This rises in the Kurdistan mountains in the 
district of the Siyah Kuh (Black Mountain) village. Thence it 
flows to the neighbourhood of Maraghah, and there joins the rivers 
Safi and Taghtu, flowing out finally to the Salt Lake of Taruj 
(or Tasuj; the Urmlyah Lake). Its length is 20 leagues. 

Sarav Rud. This river rises in Mount Sablan, and after 
passing through the town of Sarav comes in the neighbourhood 
of the village of Kulvanah to the salt marshes, by reason of which 
its waters afterwards are salt. Here it is joined by the Ujan River, 
and next flowing past Tabriz, it finally reaches the Urmlyah Lake: 
its total length being 40 leagues. 

Sard Rud (Cold River) and Bavil Rud. These rivers rise 
in Mount Sahand and passing through the lands above mentioned, 
flow out during the spring freshet into the Sarav river, and thence 
to the Urmlyah Lake. In length these rivers are 6 leagues. 
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SaitjTdah and Gadlv (or Kadpu). These are two rivers in 
their origin, but soon join their streams, and then flow into the 
Safid Rud. Their length is 8 leagues. 

Safi. This river rises in Mount Sahand, and passing Maraghah 
is joined by the Taghtu, after which it flows out to the Lake of 
Urmlyah. Its length is 20 leagues. 

Shal Rud. This river rises in the Shal hills, and in the 
neighbourhood of Barandaq flows into the Safid Rud. Its length 
is 8 leagues. 

Mard Rud. This river rises in Mount Sahand, and after 
passing by Maraghah joins the Jaghtu river in the valley of Gav 
Davan, and thence flows out to the Urmlyah Lake. Its length 
is 8 leagues. 

Garm Rud (Hot River). This rises in the mountains of Sarav, 
and in the Garm Rud district joins the Miyanij river, which after¬ 
wards flows out to the Safid Ruck Its length is 12 leagues. 

Mihran Rud. This rises in Mount Sahand and then loses 
itself among the gardens of Tabriz ; but during the spring 
floods its surplus waters join the river Sarav Rud, by which 
the}' flow out to the Lake of Urmlyah. Its total length is 
7 leagues [m], 

Marand River. This is also called Zakvir, and in spring 
flood it is impassable. It rises in the mountains of Marand, and 
on the authority of Qazvlnl the statement is made that, according 
to an account given by Muhammad Dhu-l-Fiqar of Marand, this 
river before reaching Marand disappears under ground, and then 
after 4 leagues reappears again, coming thus to Marand. The 
overflow of this river, in the spring floods, joins the Khoi river, 
which runs out to the Aras. Its length is 8 leagues. 

Miyanij River. This rises in the mountains round Ujan and 
after passing these territories joins the river Hasht Rud in the 
plain round Miyanij, whence it flows into the Safid Rud, thus 
finally reaching the Caspian. Its length is 20 leagues. 

Taghtu River. This rises in the neighbourhood of the Slna 
Pass, in the mountains of Kurdistan. It afterwards joins the 
Jaghtu river, and thus flows out to the Urmlyah Lake. Its length 
is 15 leagues. 

Hasht Rud (Eight Streams). This river rises in the mountains 
near Maraghah and Ujan : and it joins the Safid Rud near 
Miyanij, its length being 20 leagues. The Bridge of Miyanij 
which has 32 arches crosses this stream : and it was built by the 
Khwajah Shams-ad-Dln Muhammad, Sahib Divan. 

Now as regards the rivers of Ears 1 , Shabankarah and Kirman. 

Purvab (Pulvar). This river rises in the hill of Dih Purvab, 
and waters most of the Marvdasht plain, falling out finally to the 
Kur (Cyrus) river. Its length is 18 leagues. 

1 Cf. Fars- Namah, 868 to 871. 
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Tab River. It rises in the hills near Sumayram of Lyristan, 
and is not always fordable. After being joined by the Masin 
river, it passes under the Thakan bridge, and next waters the 
districts of Rlshahr: flowing out finally into the sea near Slnlz. 
This river forms the frontier line between the provinces of Pars 
and of Khuzistan, and its total length is 47 leagues. 

Masin River. This too rises in the mountain lands of 
Sumayram and Slmsakht. It is a great river and not easily 
fordable even on horse-back. It falls into the Tab river, and its 
length is 40 leagues. 

Shirln River (the Sweet-water River). This rises in the Dinar 
hills, and is a large river, being fordable [rt = ] with difficulty. It 
waters the Bazrang district with some others, and flows out to the 
sea near Janaba. Its total length is 16 leagues. 

Shadhkan River. This rises in the Bazrang hills, and passing 
through the districts of Kahargan and Dasht Rustaq, flows into 
the sea. It is a great river, and not easily fordable even on horse¬ 
back ; 'its length is 9 leagues. 

Jirrah River. This rises in the Masaram district: it waters 
Nahast Masjan (or Masanjan) and Jirrah, also part of the 
Ghundljan district. Then it joins the Shapur river, and thus 
reaches the sea. Its length is 19 leagues. 

Darkhld River. This is a great river and scarcely fordable. 
Its length is 15 leagues. 

Khwabdan River. This is also a great river, and it rises in 
the mountains of Juylgan. It irrigates the lands of the Nawbanjan 
district, and then in the neighbourhood of Jallacljan joins the river 
Shirln, and thus attains to the sea. It is a large river, and its 
length is 11 leagues. 

Ratln River. This rises in the mountains of Upper Huma- 
yijan. It is a great stream, and it flows into the Shapur river, its 
length till it joins the Shapur river being 10 leagues. 

Jarshiq River. This rises in the hills of Masaram, and is 
a great stream. After passing the Bridge of Sabuk it joins the 
Ikhshln river, and its length down to the Ikhshln is 8 leagues. 

Ikhshin River. This rises in the Dadln hills. It is a great 
stream, and it falls into theTawwaj (or Shapur) river. Its length 
down to its junction with this stream is 8 leagues. 

River Sardah 1 . This rises in the mountains of Dar Khar 
Shah, and after passing through the district of Jur falls into the 
sea. Its length is but 1 league. 

DIv Rud. This river rises in the Jlruft district of Kirman, 
and its stream is very swift: hence its name of Dlv Rud (Demon 
River). It is capable of turning 20 mill wheels. 

BishavSr (Shapur) River. This rises in the Bishavur 

1 Not given by the older authorities. Possibly a mistake. Jur is Firuzabad, 
named, below. 
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mountains: it waters the farms of Bishavur (Shapur city) and 
the Khisht district and that of Dili Malik: [rri] after which it 
flows out to the sea between Janaba and Mandistan. Its length 
is 9 leagues. 

Burazah River. This is the river of Flruzabad, and its 
source is in the mountains of Khunayfqan. It waters the district 
round the city of Flruzabad, and then joins the Thakan (Zakan) 
river thus reaching the sea. Its length down to the junction with 
the Thakan is 12 leagues. 

Rivers of the Diyar Bakr Province (Upper Mesopotamia). 

Balikh River. This rises at the Spring of Dahanah, in the 
neighbourhood of Harran, and flows out to the Euphrates below 
Raqqah. Its length is 8 leagues. 

River Khabur. This rises at Ras-al- c Ayn, where there gushes 
out a spring of water sufficient to turn ten mill wheels : and there 
join it from near by here some 300 other springs. Its waters 
flow through the Hirmas territory,and then after passing Qirklsiya 
it flows out into the Euphrates. The length of this river is 
25 leagues. 

River Hirmas. This rises at a spring in the neighbourhood 
of Naslbln in the Tur c Abdin district; there being sufficient water 
power to turn two mills. The sides of the spring are lined with 
cement, in order to regulate the outflow of the water. The Caliph 
Mutawakkil caused this lining to be broken through, on which 
the water so much got the upper hand, that all was like to go to 
ruin. Thereupon he commanded that things should be set back 
as they were aforetime. The river passes Naslbln, and then in 
the neighbourhood of Hanah joins the river Khabur, and thus 
reaches the Euphrates. Its length is 12 leagues. 

River Tharthar. This takes its outflow from the Hirmas 
river, and after passing Hadr flows into the Tigris. 

Sur River. This rises in the mountains of Mardln, and it 
waters the lands of this town, after which it flows out to the 
Euphrates. It is 10 leagues in length. 

.The Rivers of Khurasan and Quhistan. 

Shurah Rud (Salt River). This is of Nlshapur, and it passes 
through the Nlshapur district, where the streams from the hills 
on either side of the valley flow down into it. Thus all the lands 
of the Nlshapur district are irrigated by its course. 

Dizbad River. This rises in the Dizbad hills: and in the 
spring floods its overflow goes to the Shurah Rud. At other 
seasons its waters are lost in the Dizbad. plain : and its length is 
5 leagues. 

River Sakhtar. This rises in the Sakhtar hills, and it waters 
some of the Nlshapur district, and also some other districts. [tty] 
Its length is 3 leagues. 

River Kharu- This rises in the mountains of the Nlshapur 
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district, and flows through the Kharu village, and somj others, 
after which its waters usually become lost, though in the spring 
floods its overflow reaches the Shurah River. At other seasons, 
however, the stream does not come down even to the neighbour¬ 
hood of the city of Nishapur. 

Bushtahqan River. This rises in the neighbourhood of the 
Chashmah-i-Sabz (Green Spring) and flows down to Nishapur, in 
the district of which its waters are lost. Its length is 4 leagues. 

Pusht Farush River. This rises in the mountains of Dar 
Rud, and thence comes to Pusht Farush, Asqarlsh and other 
places. Its flood waters in spring flow to the Shurah Rud, and 
its length is 5 leagues. 

Khajank River. It rises in the hills of that name, and expends 
its waters among the villages there, its length being 4 leagues. 

Farkhak River. This rises in the hills round the lake of 
Chashmah-i-Sabz, and loses its waters among the cultivated lands 
of those districts. In spring its flood waters serve to irrigate the 
villages lower down, and they then join the Shurah Rud. Its 
length is 2 leagues. 

River Dahar. This too rises in the district of the Chashmah-i- 
Sabz, and its waters are expended in the district round the city 
of Nishapur, its flood waters in spring falling out to the Shurah 
Rud. Its length is 4 leagues. 

River Baqiran. This rises in the district of the same name, 
losing itself among the fields of that neighbourhood, and its length 
is 4 leagues. 

River Charsaf Rud. This is formed by two streams, one of 
which rises in the hills of Barriawayh, the other in the Taghan 
and Charsaf hills. Coining together these streams water the 
neighbouring lands. Their total length is 15 leagues. 

c Atshabad River. This rises in the plain called Maydan-i- 
Sultan, and in the spring floods would be capable of turning 
20 mill wheels. Its surplus waters flow to the Shurah Rud. In 
the hot season, [”•*■] however, these waters dry up and it is for 
this reason that they are known as c Atshabad (the home of 
Thirst). Its length is 20 leagues. 

Wakhshab 1 River. This rises in the mountains of Khutlan, 
and passing through Khutlan comes to the country over against 
Balkh, where in the Tirmid district it joins the Jayhun (Oxus). 
Its length is 30 leagues. 

RiverJaghan Rud. There is in the neighbourhood of Jajarm 
a mountain that rises like a perpendicular wall, and from the 
midst of this mountain wall three springs burst forth, side by side, 
each sufficient in volume to turn a mill wheel. For the space of 
an arrow flight they flow as through a spout, and then serve to 

1 Wakhsli-Ab is the Oxus- Water, the tributary from which the Greeks derived 
the name of the great river. 
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irrigate many of the lands of Jajarm, and of the neighbourhood. 
The length of the stream is 12 leagues. 

The rivers of Arabian c Iraq. 

Bayat River. This rises in the mountains of Kurdistan, and 
coming down to the Bayat district irrigates all the gardens and 
fields and palm groves of that country side, after which its over¬ 
flow is lost in the plain. 

Daquq River. This rises in the Kurdistan mountains in the 
neighbourhood of the pass called Darband-i-Khalifah. It flows by 
the town of Daquq, and then 5 leagues below this place comes to 
the sands, after which at most seasons but little of its waters is 
any more seen. In these places there are moving (or quick) sands, 
and a man is sucked down and the sand rises above his head so 
that he perishes. On account of which along this ground they 
have set up sign posts, and marks to prevent men passing, and so 
to keep them from destruction. The flood waters of this river 
in spring time join the Tigris, and its total length is 5 leagues. 

Baraz-ar-Ruz River. This rises in the mountains of Kur¬ 
distan and irrigates the district of Baraz-ar-Ruz, after which its 
flood waters are lost in the plain. 



CHAPTER XX 


The Seven Seas, and the Circumambient Ocean. The ebb and flow of the 
Tide. First, the Sea of China. Waqwaq Islands (Japan). Java and the 
neighbouring islands. Kanin! (Sumatra). Marvels and wondeis. The 
Whirlpools. Second, the Sea of India, or the Green Sea. Ceylon. Kallah 
(Quedah) and Sarbuzah. Other Islands with diverse wonders. The Persian 
Gulf: its islands. Pearl diving and the two Reefs. The Red Sea. The 
whirlpool of Jabalat. The Sea of Himyar. Third, the Sea of Zang (Zanzi¬ 
bar). The island of Waghlah, and others. Fourth, the Western Sea- The 
Confluence of the Two Seas, and the Straits of Gibraltar. Andalusia. Sicily, 
Crete and other islands. The Fortunate Isles. Fifth, the Sea of the Franks. 
Alexander’s Cut (the Hellespont) and the Passage of Hercules (Straits of 
Gibraltar). Tinnis. The island of Khalisah. Sixth, the Ghalatiqiin, or 
Sea of Varang. Seventh, the Eastern Sea. The Caspian. Lakes. Bakh- 
tigan and other lakes of Fars. The Lakes of Urmlyah and Van. Minor 
Lakes. The Lake of Zarah in Sistan. The Sea of Aral. Tinnis Lake in 
Egypt 


SECTION S. Concerning Seas and Lakes. 

As has been already stated (in the earlier part of this work) the 
waters which surround the habitable world are known to the Arabs 
as the Circumambient Sea (Bahr-i-Muhit), while the Persians 
name these the Great Sea and the Greeks call them the Ocean 
(Bahr-i-Uqiyanus). Now these waters are divided into seven bays, 
by reason of the high and low lands which stretch out from the 
continent, and the same are known as the Seven Seas. Each is 
a mighty Sea, with numerous Islands, and in books of cosmogony 
it is stated that in the Seven Seas there are altogether more than 
12,000 islands,inhabited and under cultivation,being well provided 
with fresh water; [m.] besides those other islands which are 
desert and unproductive. On the inhabited islands are lakes and 
mountains, with various kinds of animals, also trees without 
number, and innumerable wonders ; so that God—be He exalted 
—alone knows their limit and extent. In the Circumambient 
Ocean, however, since the water is extremely deep there is no 
question of the appearance of islands. In the (Seven) Seas 
during each day and night there is the ebb and flow of the tide: 
the cause of which is the moon being near by or afar off. For 
when the moon rises, the tide comes in and it is high water and 
the tide flows up the rivers; but when the moon sets, the ebb 
begins and the water then flows out to sea. Further the rise and 
fall of the water, at ebb and flow of the tide, is in proportion to 
the light of the moon ; when the moon is increasing to full-moon 
the water is rising, but is falling when on the contrary the moon 



is waning. On the other hand, the ebb and flow in the Circum¬ 
ambient* Ocean occurs but once a year, and it depends on the 
sun. For when the altitude of the sun is at its greatest, the 
water flows to the eastward ; and when the altitude of the sun is 
at its lowest, the water flows to the westward; and then finally 
comes to complete stillness so that no pulsation can be seen 
therein :—and praise be to God who adorns all that He creates, 
for He is omnipotent over all things. 

In the matter of the Seas I shall now set down, summarily 
and abridging details, what 1 have read in books of cosmogony, 
or heard by the report of men worthy of confidence, in order that 
this present work may contain all needful Information, and I 
begin with the east and then go towards the south. 

The First Sea. This is the Sea of Greater and Lesser China 
(Chin wa Machln), it is the largest of all the seas, and towards 
China there is a great gulf; further in this sea there are counted 
3700 islands. 

Waqwaq Islands 1 . The most famous thereof are these, and 
they consist of above a hundred isles. . Here there are trees with 
leaves, which the wind as it blows causes to strike one against 
the other, and give forth the sound Waqwaq; whence these 
islands have taken their name. The king of this country is 
known by the name of Kashmir. Ibn Khurdadbih states that 
pure gold is there so plentiful that they make the collars for their 
dogs, and the tripods for their pots of it; while iron is so rare 
that they use it for ornaments and in jewelry. This account, 
however, is hardly credible, though indeed it was always ad¬ 
vantageous to carry away gold thence to all other countries; 
for this was manifestly the most profitable commodity for 
export; [*»■•] and gold in immense amount must have been 
brought from that country to India to be laid up in treasure. 
But recently Sultan Muhammad Shah of Delhi has abolished 
the rule, and in place of hoarding treasure, has been spending 
all the gold he possessed, and consequently no one now thinks of 
bringing gold into India from these islands; but rather would 
carry away gold and treasure thence to Iran, for it is now the 
most profitable commodity to export from India. 

Islands of Jabah .and Zabij 2 . These lie on the Indian 
frontier, and their king is named Maharaj. Ibn Khurdadbih 
states 3 that he is lord of so many and such populous isles that 
every day the royal revenue amounts to 200. Mann-wz\gh.t of 
gold. In the Island of Jabah is a mountain on the summit of 

1 Without doubt now identified with Japan; see note by De Goeje to his translation 
of Ibn Khurdadbih, p. 30. The Persian text is an inexact translation of the Arabic. 
On the subject of the Wacpvaq Islands being Japan, see the monograph by De Goeje 
translated in Les Memeilles de I’Inde , p. 595. 

2 J/owi/fa de l'hide, p. 231. Corresponding more 01 less with Java. 

5 Wanting in the present Arabic text. 



which is a place, measuring a hundred ells square, which is all 
luminous with fire. By night the fire is visible rising $p to a 
height of two spear-lengths and a hundred ells across, while by 
day it shows as smoke, and it never becomes extinguished. On 
this island there are winged men who can fly. 

Salami Isles 1 . The air here is better than that of any other 
island ; hence any person who goes thither from our countries, by 
reason of the excellence of the climate here, and the abundance of 
good things, never can find it in his heart to leave that place again. 

Island of Niyas-. A long and broad island, densely in¬ 
habited by wild people, who are, however, very handsome in face. 
By reason of their good looks our folk often catch the women 
here and keep them in bonds, begetting children from them ; 
but when occasion befalls most of these women, having no true 
affection for their offspring, escape and flee away. 

Island of Dam. Here there are men of powerful build but 
hideous in face ; and they are cannibals who live by eating human 
flesh. 

Island of Ramnih It is very populous, the men being short 
of stature so as to be only four spans in height. They climb 
trees with their hands only, not using their feet. In this island 
is the great Camphor tree. 

Island of Aturh Here live the Dog-headed men. 

There are many more islands in this Sea, but to name them 
all would be tedious. Upon them too live numerous strange 
beasts, such as the Great Frog, the Civet Cat, the Musk Rat, the 
White Ape, the Great Serpent which can carry off an elephant; 
[rn] the Talking Parrot, the Magpie that whistles so well, Pea¬ 
cocks and Hawks that are white, also Falcons, the Rhinoceros, 
and the (giant bird called) the Rukh. Further of trees are the 
great Camphor tree, so immense that it can shade more than one 
thousand men, the Baqam (Brazil-wood) tree, the Bamboo, the 
Carob which tastes like the wild gourd, and the Sandal wood. 
There are also flowers of all colours, except those of variegated 
tints, of which there are none such in this land. They are of 
diverse uses ; but shoots from them cannot be transplanted from 
these islands to our country, for they wither completely, and even 
when kept moist will not live when carried away. Further in this 
sea there are whirlpools, known as Lions’ Mouths, also they are 
called Durdur. If a ship gets into one of these, unless by the 

1 Qazvini gives the name as Salahl. 

1 Qazvini gives the name as Banan: other variants are Bay an, etc. The island of 
Niyas lies off the west coast of Sumatra. Cf. Meiz'eilles, p. 245. 

• J Equivalent to Sumatra; cf. G Ferrand in Journal Asiatique for Nov. 1907, p. 440. 
Often written Kami, and the two Cambridge MSS. give the name as Kfuni. Qazvini 
writes it as above. 

. 4 Qazvini gives the name as Aturan. For the Island of the Cynocephali see Odoric 
de Pordenone (FI. Cordier), p. 201. 
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special providence of God, it cannot be saved ; and seafaring 
men Know well these places, and they are diligently to be 
avoided by those who would sail in safety. 

The Second Sea. This is the Indian Sea, otherwise called 
the Green Sea; and here there are reckoned to be near to 2300 
islands, also many marvels. This sea has three arms, each of 
which forms a great sea ; the first arm is the Sea of 'Oman and 
Pars, also called the Sea of Basrah; the second arm is the Red 
Sea, and the third is the Sea of Himyar. In each of these arms 
are many islands, which will be noticed in due course. The span 
of the Indian Sea, counting from where it leaves the Circum¬ 
ambient Ocean to where its three arms branch from it, is said to 
measure 500 leagues. Of its most notable islands are the follow¬ 
ing, beginning at its point of origin. 

Island of Saylan (Ceylon). This is 80 leagues both long and 
across, and the mountain of Sarandlb 1 on which Adam-—peace 
be upon him—was cast forth out of Paradise is in this island. 
Also near by is the passage'of the sea, where Adam walked 
afoot, but it now takes a ship two or three days here to cross 
over. In this mountain, and around it, are mines of various 
coloured Corundums (Sapphires and Rubies); also of the Diamond 
and Smyris (emery) and rock crystal. Further aloes-wood is 
found here, with other aromatics, and both the Musk Deer and 
the Civet Cat are met with in great numbers, while in the sea 
round this island they dive for pearls. 

Islands of Kallah and Sarbuzah 2 . Here there are numerous 
tin mines, [orr] 

Island of Grapes. Here there are elephants of such huge 
size that some attain a height of ten ells. 

Island of Bartayil. Oazvlnl states that every night a sound 
of woe is heard coming from here, as though one were calling for 
redress. They say there are men here, whom by day no one can 
see, but who come out at night; and these play on musical 
instruments. In this island grow many aromatics, for obtaining 
which merchants come thither, and each merchant sets down his 
goods separately, leaving them, and by night the people of the 
island come and over against each bale they set a quantity of 
aromatics. If the amount satisfies the merchant he takes it, 
otherwise he leaves it till more be added 3 . But should any 
merchant feloniously carry away both the bales, then the sea 
rises and shuts off his road for departing. 

1 For both these names see Merveilles de Vhide , p. 265. 

2 See Merveilles , pp. 247, 355 and 308. Kallah is Quedah in Malacca, otherwise 
Qal c ah. Yaqut writes the name Kalah and Kalah, and Sarbuzali is Palembang in the 
island of Sumatra. For Sarlmzah, rightly given by Yaqut, Sarhak is the common 
error of the MSS. 

3 For this method of barter see Marco Polo (Yule), 11. 4S6; and Ibn Batutah 
(Defremery), II. 401. 
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Island of Ramni 1 . Here is found the nest of (tha^ great 
bird) the Slmurgh. 

Island of Ants and Gnats. Here every ant is the size of a 
dog, and every gnat like a sparrow, and they sting hurting 
abominably ; so that in this island no other living thing exists. 

Island of Salaqat. On this isle are many buildings, and 
there is a spring where the waters burst forth as in a fountain, 
and the overflow petrifies; one day this is white in colour but 
the second day it is black. 

Castle Island. Qazvlni reports that in this island is a moun¬ 
tain, upon which is a white rock like a kiosk (or castle); and 
the island takes its name therefrom. Anyone who makes his 
way on to that rock is almost overcome by sleep, and if he gives 
way to sleep he slumbers on till he dies; but even if he rouses 
himself so as to get down the mountain again, for some days 
after he is as one silly. 

Islands of Malan and of the Dog-heads. These are several 
isles, where there are many tribes (of the Dog-headed men) who 
wage war continuously with the men of the other Islands. 

Islands of Diversity. These are three isles; in one it 
continually lightens, in another it always rains, while in the 
third the wind blows perpetually. These conditions never 
vary and no one island ever experiences the conditions of the 
others. 

Island of the Dragon. This is very long and broad, [vrr] 
having many habitations upon it, also a high mountain. In the 
time of Alexander the Great there lived here a mighty dragon, 
and the people of the place were troubled thereby. Daily they 
would bind some of their cows, throwing them on the passage of 
the dragon for him to feed upon, and so not cause harm to men. 
Alexander however ordered that some cows should now be killed 
for his eating, but that they should fill the bellies- of these beasts 
with arsenic, quicklime and sulphur, fixing therein swords also. 
Then no sooner had the dragon carried off that bait, which had 
been thus prepared to appease his unholy appetite, when to eat 
of the same, and to die, was but a single act. This island there¬ 
for was called after this dragon. 

Island of Kaykalus. Here the people have no clothes, and 
their food consists of bananas, cocoa-nuts, Indian nuts and fish. 
They cover their nakedness with the leaves of trees. 

Kararam Isles. Here there is much ambergris. 

Now in regard to the description of other islands which have 
not been included in this book, such will be found fully detailed 
in works on cosmogony. In these seas are men innumerable of 
all sorts and kinds. In some of the islands they have white 

1 Already given, see above, p. 223. 

L. S. • te 
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skins and faces like Turks, being very handsome; also their young 
beardless lads go with their faces veiled like women, until such 
time as the beard grows. There are found in these isles all 
sorts of perfumes, drugs and aromatics ; also mines of precious 
stones, and men dive for pearls. In these parts too are mountains 
of magnetic ore, for which reason in their boats they make no 
use of iron. Further there is great abundance of camphor-trees, 
sandal-wood, Baqam (or Brazil-wood) and ebony throughout the 
islands of these seas. 

The Sea of Fars and 'Oman and of Basrah; (otherwise 
called the Persian Gulf). This is an arm of the Indian Sea, its 
eastern side is bounded by the province of Fars as far as Dayr 
(the Convent 1 ); on the western side lies Arabia with the provinces 
of Yaman, "Oman and the Desert; to the north are the provinces 
of "Iraq and Khuzistan ; while to the south is the Indian Sea. 
The breadth across (the Persian Gulf), near where it reaches the 
Indian Sea, is set down as 170 leagues, and its depth where boats 
cross is said to be from 70 to 80 fathoms. From the time when 
the sun first enters the Sign of Virgo, and during a period of six 
months, the Persian Gulf is very stormy : but after this it becomes 
calm. The ebb and flow of the tide from the sea goes up the 
Tigris Estuary (Shaft-al- c Arab) to Dili Matarah, which is a village 
lying 20 leagues from the coast. |'m] Basrah obtains its irriga¬ 
tion from this estuary ; and at flood tide you can travel by water 
from Basrah to the sea, for the water rises sufficiently high, though 
at low-water the boats ground on the mud. In the Persian Gulf 
are many islands, and of those which are inhabited and celebrated 
as belonging to the Kingdom of Iran are these following: Hur- 
muz, Qays (or Qaysh), Bahrayn, Kharik, IChasik, Kand, Anashak, 
Lavar, Armus and Abarkafan; with some others. Between 
Hurmuz and Bahrayn the pearl diving takes place, and large 
pearls are found in this Gulf such as come from no other sea. 
The best diving ground lies between Qays and Kharik. In the 
neighbourhood of Aden too they dive for pearls. In regard to 
other islands here, but which are counted as of India and Yaman, 
mention will be found in books of cosmogony. In the Persian 
Gulf, on the course between Bahrayn and Qays, are two hidden 
reefs known as c Uways and Kusayr. Ships go in great terror 
therefrom, but the place is known to the seafaring folk, and 
they use every caution to avoid them. There is much ambergris 
found in this sea, the fish eat it and perish -by its effects ; further 
the ambergris which they take from the belly of a fish has 
already lost much of its perfume and colour. There are also 
near this sea numerous mines of various kinds of corundums, 
carnelians and emery stone ; also mines of gold, silver, iron, brass 


1 What place is meant is uncertain. 
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and magnetic ore. Lastly there is in the Persian Gulf a.jvhirl- 
pool, escape from which is only possible by the special providence 
of God. 

The Sea of Qulzum 1 2 . Also called the Red Sea, and it is an 
arm of the Indian Sea. Its eastern side is bounded by the lands 
of Yaman and of the Arabs ; on its western side is Barbar and 
Abyssinia; to the north lie Oulzum, Yathrib (Medina) and the 
Tihamah province, while to the south is the Indian Sea. In its 
length this sea goes along the full length and breadth of the 
habitable quarter of the world, and from Qulzum to Yaman it 
measures 460 leagues ; while its breadth is after the fashion of a 
river, or rather of a lake, so that from Qulzum for some leagues 
down the sea one side is always visible from the other side. This 
part is known as the Tongue of the Sea (Lisan-al-Bahr). Its 
breadth at the beginning is six leagues, but as it goes beyond it 
gets broader, until where finally, as aforesaid, it joins the Indian 
Sea, it is 60 leagues across ; and at some places in between it is 
even broader than this, being about equal to 100 leagues across. 
[tr=] In this sea there are numerous reefs, one beside the other, 
hidden beneath the water, and ships are in great danger there¬ 
from. In this sea also is a whirlpool near the Island of Kutawan, 
which ships only escape by careful navigation; it lies between 
two adjacent reefs, which the ships here arc bound to pass. The 
place is known as Jabalat; the wind always blows here, and causes 
ships to founder. This dangerous place is two leagues in length, 
and it is where of old Pharaoh was drowned. There are in this 
sea many islands : the best known of them is the Island of Taran, 
which is also called Sub", and it lies just beyond where Pharaoh 
was swallowed up. There is also the Island of Jasasah where 
there are many hills of magnetic iron ore : and of other islands 
in this sea mention will be found in books on cosmogony. 

The Sea of Himyar. This is an arm of the Indian Sea, and 
it is also known as the Sea of Barbar. Its eastern side is closed 
by the Indian Sea, to the west lie the lands of Himyar, on the 
north are the provinces of Barbar and to the south the Mountains 
of the Moon. This sea is smaller than the two other arms already 
described of the Indian Sea. Its length going northwards is 
160 leagues, and its breadth from cast to west is 33 leagues. It 
contains many islands. 

The Third Sea. This is the Sea of Zang ;i , and in form it is 
like the Indian Sea, but without arms; and it is very stormy, its 
waves being more huge even than those of the Indian Sea, and 
these waves are known as the mad waves. Its waters are very 

1 From the name of lie ancient town of Cly.sma, near Suez. 

2 Variants Siit and Sawl>. Taran is mentioned by Vfv.jut; it lies at the mouth of 
the c Aqabah Gulf, and is now called Tuvin. 

- Below Zanzibar. 
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dark in colour. Oazvini states that from many of the islands 
here the north pole cannot be seen, which is to be accounted for 
by their lying south of the equator. In books on cosmogony 
again, it is stated that, in one of the many islands here, both the 
poles are visible at once, and hence this island must lie exactly 
upon the equator. Now in this sea there are 1300 and odd islands. 
The best known of these is the Island of Waghlah, and Qazvln! 
reports that in this island once every thirty years a star [rn] is 
seen to rise, and if this attains to the zenith, then everything that 
is in the island burns. The people here therefore, as soon as it 
becomes apparent that this is going to happen, take their de¬ 
parture from the island, for such time as the calamity may last 
Afterwards they return and set to work to remedy the loss sus¬ 
tained. 

The Isle of Tumult (JazIrah-ad-Dawda). There are here 
many districts, and in one is a city all of white stone which 
shines by night. The island takes its name from this, that great 
serpents took possession of that city, and the population departed 
utterly; hence it is now a ruin, but the climate here is the best 
in all those parts. 

Island of Alaq. Here there are men of short stature who 
are only one ell in height. 

Islands of the Dog-heads. These are diverse islands where 
dog-headed men innumerable live who are cannibals. 

In this sea too there are many other wonders, and in its 
waters ambergris in great pieces is found, some of which exceed 
a thousand (drachms in weight). The sailors break off pieces of 
this ambergris with pincers and draw them forth. Also in these 
islands there may be seen ebony trees, and sandal-wood and teak. 
The other islands in this sea will be found mentioned in books 
on cosmogony. 

The Fourth Sea. This is the Western Sea, near by which 
is the Land of Maghrib (the West), also the country of c Abd-al- 
Mumin (the Almohad) with Tangiers and other places, all of 
which are upon this sea. To the north lie twenty islands (form¬ 
ing a peninsula) known as Majma c -al-Bahrayn (the Confluence 
of the Two Seas), and here is an arm of the Western Sea in 
propinquity to (this peninsula) which is known as the Straits 
(of Gibraltar), and so close here is the land on either hand that 
indeed it is but three leagues across. The length of these Straits 
is 25 leagues, and on this coast the ebb and'flow of the tides from 
both seas come together. The water of the Western Sea is black, 
but in the Straits it is clear, and twice a day there is an ebb, and 
then again a flood tide from each of the two Seas. It is because 
of this that the land here is called the Confluence of the Two 
Seas. In the Western Sea and in the Straits (of Gibraltar) are 
near to a thousand islands (and peninsulas). 
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Andalusia. This peninsula is the most famous of the$n all, 
with (the cities of) Toledo and Seville. It is a long and broad 
country, resembling in form the Arabian Peninsula, and on one 
side it is continuous with the continent (of Europe). 

Island of Sicily, [trv] This is 75 leagues in circumference. 

Island of Crete. This too is of about the like circumference. 

Island of Cyprus. Its circumference is 80 and odd leagues. 

Island of Gold 1 . This is a large place, and the Greek slaves 
came from here. 

Islands of Eternity (the Fortunate Isles). These lie beyond 
the islands and peninsulas that have already been mentioned, but 
beyond them again there are no inhabited or cultivated islands. 
The longitude of countries is generally reckoned from these 
islands, but sometimes longitude is counted as from the coast-line 
of Maghrib, then for the distance from the Fortunate Isles to this 
coast a deduction has to be made on the former count of one 
degree. Other islands of this sea will be found described in 
books on cosmogony : and in these parts are many other wonders, 
but to detail them all would be too long. 

The Fifth Sea. This is the Sea of the Greeks and Franks 2 * * . 
It is surrounded by inhabited lands; and they also name it the 
Sea of Constantinople. The ancient Greeks called it Pontus 
and in shape it has the figure as of a bird with a long neck. 
Its length, from the Straits (of Gibraltar) which adjoin the 
Western Sea and the Ocean, to Falja’n Iskandar (or Alexander’s 
Cut a ) is said to be 1300 leagues; and its greatest breadth is between 
Alexandria and the Frank Lands, where it measures 260 leagues. 
The line of Alexander’s Cut, which was in part of the ancient 
Greek lands, is on that side of this sea which is cut off for the 
head (of the figure) of the bird : for the waters of the Frank Sea 
form a sea round the land of ancient Greece. In length this Cut 
of Alexander stretches for a distance of 102 leagues, going from 
the Sea of the Franks to the borders of the Sea of the Khazars 
(the Caspian); while in its greatest breadth it has a width of 
20 leagues. The width of Alexander’s Cut in the neighbourhood 

of the Frank Sea aforesaid is but 200 ells, so that from one side 

$ 

1 It is uncertain as to what place is meant. 

2 There is here some confusion between the Mediterranean, and the Black Sea, 
and the Western Sea, just described. 

2 The line of the Hellespont, Sea of Marmora and Bosporus. OLher oriental 
writers do not apparently allude to these Straits under this name, but that this was 
the common Turkish legend is evident from the following passage in the travels of 
Schildtberger, who was at Constantinople in the first quarter of the fifteenth century: 
‘ Es hat auch der grosz Alexander XV welsche meyl langlc durcli grosz und hochs gepirg 
und vels [graben] unnd hat zwai mer in ainander lassen ; und das do fleust das ist das 
grosz mere, man liayst es auch das schwarlz mere...den arm von dem mere hayssen 
die Krichen Hellespondt und die haiden hayssen in Togas. 5 (Bughaz is Turkish for 

‘ a Strait.’) See Hans Schildtberger, Reiscbnch, p. 46, edited by I)r V. Langmantel 

in Bib!, ties Lit. Vasins in Stuttgart , No. I.XXIJ: Tubingen, 1885. 
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to the other the voice can be heard. Here for the passage of 
people across they have set a bridge of boats; and the length of 
this part of the Cut of Alexander is So leagues. The Straits (of 
Gibraltar) which connect the Frank Sea with the Circumambient 
Ocean in the confines of the land of Toledo (Spain) are in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the Passage of Hercules 1 . This is 
a narrow place measuring 20 leagues across. Some authorities 
call this Passage of Hercules the Cut of Alexander, and name 
the whole Frank Sea the Cut of Alexander; but in this they are 
at fault, and the more exact version is what we have given. In 
the Sea of the Franks there are likewise 600 islands and of the 
best known are the following: 

Isle of Tinnis 2 . Its circumference is 95 leagues and they 
gather good harvests here. The people also weave fine brocades, 
and the Greek brocades are mostly from Tinnis. [tr\] The 
population live on milk and fish. 

Island of Khalisah 3 . In the History of Maghrib it is said 
that in this island are wild sheep as numerous as ants and 
locusts, these are very fat and not excessively shy of men, hence 
they are hunted down easily—praise be to Him who of His 
kindness giveth countless good things to His servants according 
to their deserts. This island lies on the ship’s course from Greece 
(Rum) to Alexandria. Other islands of the Frank Sea are de¬ 
scribed in books of cosmogony. In this sea the waves are less 
high, and terrors not so many, as in the other seas, and there are 
many wonders here also, (which it were too long to describe). 

The Sixth Sea. The Sea of Ghalatiqun, which is also called 
the Varang Sea 4 . On its eastern shore are the countries of Ba- 
land, Badrlyah and Budah, with parts of the Oirghlz and Varang 
lands ; to the south lies the Khazar Desert, which is also called 
the Qipchaq Desert; to the west come the provinces of the 
Franks, with Qulzum 5 and Constantinople, also other places; 
while to the north is the Circumambient Ocean. In the Varang 
Sea are near to 2000 islands, and during the short days (of winter) 

1 For the Pillars of Hercules see Mas c udl, 1. 257. 

a The peninsul* or bank dividing the Lake of Tinnis from the sea, and lying to 
the east of the Damietta Nile mouth. 

3 A variant of the name is Jalitah in Qazvlm and others, hut Ibn Ilawqal gives as 
above. It lay off Marsa Tabarqah (to the west of Tunis), and Ibn Jubayr, who gives 
the name as IChalitah passed it on his way from Sardinia to the Balearic Islands. He 
describes it as lymg 30 miles distant from the African coast, but what island is meant 
remains uncertain. 

4 This must stand for the Baltic or the North Sea : but the true pronunciation of 
the name is most uncertain. Variants are Qalltlqun, Ghalitqun, 'Alasifiin and other 
forms, all of which it is evident stand for some Greek or foreign (non-Arabic) name; 
for which possibly Glaciales and Glessaria (the Amber Islands) suggest themselves. 
Varang or Varang is mentioned by Qazvinl; the inhabitants were the Varangians, who 
provided the celebrated Body-guard of the Emperor at Constantinople. The other 
places will be dealt with later. 

0 In error, aslixplained on the following page. 
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these islands lie in darkness, for which reason this is also^called 
the Sea of Darkness. The detail of its islands will be found in 
books of cosmogony, and here are many wondrous things. 

The Seventh Sea. This is tire Eastern Sea 1 2 . To the east 
thereof lie the lands of Salanga, with the districts of Gog and 
Magog; to the south are the plains of Kaymak and the Qirghlz ; 
to the west are the districts of Sanurlyah and Ansur with the 
Land of Darkness ; while to the north thereof lie the Islands of 
Darkness. 

Now in tlie matter of the Circumambient Ocean and the 
Seven Seas which have just been described, verily they are situated 
in the way that is set out in the accompanying map : but God 
alone knows the truth- 

Sea of Khazar (the Caspian). This forms part of none of the 
Seven Seas, nor of the Circumambient Ocean (described above). 
It takes its name from the city of Kbazar which lies on the bank 
of the river Itil (Volga), and Ptolemy calls it the Sea of Arqaniya 
(Arcania). You may travel all round it without having [era] to 
cross any other water, except only the rivers which flow into it, 
for this Sea (as already said) is in communication with no other 
sea. Some call it the Sea of Jurjan, others the Sea of Jllan. 
The common folk name it the Sea of Qulzum 3 4 , but this is a 
vulgar error, and the Sea of Oul/.um (the Red Sea) has already 
been described. To the east of the Caspian lie Khwarazm, Saq- 
sin and Bulghar ; to the north is the Kha/.ar Desert; to the west 
are the Alan and Lagzl 1 mountains with (the province of) Arran ; 
while to the south are Jllan and Mazandaran. The bottom of 
the Caspian is formed of mud, for which reason its waters are 
dark and turbid, not clear, as are the waters of most other seas, 
which same have a sandy bottom that is visible from the upper 
surface. In the Caspian too no pearls or gems arc found, as is 
the case in many other seas, but it has some 200 islands of which 
the most famous is Abaskun (or Abashkun), which, at the present 
day, has disappeared beneath the waters. And the reason is this: 
—that formerly the Oxus flowed out into the Eastern Lake (the 
Aral) which lies over against the lands of Gog and Magog, but 
since the time of the irruption of the Mongols it has changed its 
course, and now passes to the Caspian 5 ; hence this sea, by reason 
that it has no outlet to any other sea, at first began to overflow 

1 The Arctic and North Pacific; the places named will be dealt with later. 

2 Here a rough map is given in most of the MSS. 

3 Clysma, the name of the Red Sea, see above, p. 227. The error appears to 
have arisen from a-confusion between Qulzum and Qursum, the name for the beaver, 
the skins of which animal were here an article of export. See Dimashql, translation 
by Mehren, p. 194. 

4 Or Lesgi; the other names will be noticed later. 

5 For a discussion of this pioblem sec Lamb of the Eastern Caliphate , as quoted 
above, p. 206. 
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the dry land on its shores, but now at last the inflow and decrease 
(by evaporation) have come to equal one another (and so the 
level is stationary). Other islands here are that of the Serpents, 
which same are venomless, and the Isle of the Jinn with the Island 
of the Black Mountain ; also the Islands of Ruy_and of the Wild- 
sheep. Of all these, in former times, only Abaskun and the 
Island of the Wild-sheep were inhabited, but the last is now also 
void of inhabitants. In the neighbourhood of the Black Moun¬ 
tain Island ships go in peril by reason of the exceeding violence 
of the wind. The Island of Allah Akbar, which lies off Baku, is 
now inhabited, and it has become the chief harbour of the Caspian. 
The other islands of this sea will be found described in books of 
cosmogony. Many great rivers flow into the Caspian, such as 
the Itil (Volga), the Jayhun (Oxus), the Kur and the Aras, the 
Shahrud, the Safld-Rud and others. The length of the Caspian 
is 260 leagues, and its breadth 200 leagues, the circumference 
amounting to near a thousand leagues. In this sea the waves 
run very high and are more dangerous than in any other; but 
there is no ebb or flow of the tide. The Cut of Alexander 1 be¬ 
ginning at the Frank Sea and coming to near the [r* -] Lagzl 
Mountains reaches to within two or three leagues of the Caspian, 
for the space between the two seas is occupied only by these 
mountains. In the Caspian is a great whirlpool, which, from 
afar, draws ships to itself, causing them to founder. According 
to Ibn Khurdadbih 2 it is reported by the people here that this 
place is in truth a channel from the Caspian to the Frank Sea ; 
but this is an unreliable statement, for the Cut of Alexander (as 
is well known) has been dug within historic times, and most of 
the country in between (the two seas aforesaid) is solid ground 
and well populated. Hence if this report found in Ibn Khur¬ 
dadbih were true it would follow that the land here would so to 
speak adjoin the Sea (of the Franks and the Caspian). A more 
minute examination of these two Seas, with their various islands, 
will be found duly set forth in books on cosmogony ; for here we 
have only discussed the matter to a limited extent and in few 
words. Lastly it is to be noted that, of these Seas above de¬ 
scribed, the Persian Gulf, the Caspian, and the Frank Sea all lie 
adjacent to the land of Iran. 

We now pass on to describe the Lakes which occur in Iran, 
and in the mos't known of the neighbouring lands:—this by the 
favour of God most high. 

Lake of Bakhtigan. This is in the province of Fars 3 ; round 
its shores lie the districts of Khurramah, Abadah, Khayrah, and 

1 See above, p. 229. The distance across from the Black Sea to the Caspian is 
of course much understated. 

2 Not given in the published Arabic text. 

3 Cf. Pars Namah, p. 872. 
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Nayriz. It extends to Sahik of the Ivirman province. The river 
Kur (Cyrus) flows into it, and round it lie salt pans. Th<? length 
of this lake is 12 leagues and its breadth is 7 leagues, its circum¬ 
ference being nearly 35 leagues. 

Dasht-i-Arzin Lake. This is in the province of Fars, and 
the waters of this lake are sweet. In spring time these waters 
are abundant, but in summer they decrease. Most of the fish for 
Shiraz comes from here. The circumference of the lake is three 
leagues, but in the Suwar-al-Aqalim it is stated to be 30 leagues 
round. 

Lake Mur. Of Jirrah in the province of Pars. Its circum¬ 
ference is two leagues, and there is much fish to be caught. 

Lake Mahaluyah. In the province of Pars, lying between 
Shiraz and Sarvistan. In springtime the flood waters of the Shiraz 
streams flow down into it. Its circumference is 12 leagues. 

Lake Darkhwid. A small lake; and the river which flows 
from it is known as the Barvat 1 * . 

Lake Basafhuyah-. In the Pars province, and in the district 
of Istakhr. Its length is 7 leagues, [rft] by one league across. 
There is much fish here. 

Lake of the Shidan Meadow 3 . In the province of Fars. 
In spring during the flood-waters a lake forms in these meadow 
lands, and its circumference is then about one league ; but in the 
hot weather it dries up entirely. 

Lake Chichast 4 . In the province of AdharbSyjan. It is 
also called the Salt Lake, and the districts of Urmiyah, Ushnuyah, 
Dih-Khwarqan, Taruj (or Tasuj) and Salmas lie along its shore. 
In its midst is an island, where there is a hill, which is the burial 
place of the Mongol kings. The rivers Jaghtu, Taghtu, Safi 
and Sarav-Rud flow into it. The circumference of the lake is 
44 leagues. 

Lake Arjish 0 . In the province of Armenia. It is very long, 
but its breadth is such that from the one side the other side is 
visible. Here there is a fish called Tirrlkh, which is very good 
eating, and which is exported thence to surrounding districts. 
The circumference of the lake is 80 leagues, and the taste of its 
water is bitter, being also somewhat salt. 

Lake Gukchah Tangiz. This is on the confines of Adhar- 
bayjan and Armenia. Its waters are wholesome, so that the 
population of those parts drink the same, these waters not being 
bitter and salt as is the case with most lakes. Its circumference 
is 20 leagues. 

1 See Lands of the Eastern Caliphate , p. 066. The reading Purvab is a mistake. 

- The northern part of Lake Bakhtigan. 

3 Reading uncertain: see above, pp. 128 and 134. 

4 The Urmiyah Lake: Chaechaslah is its name in the Zend Avesta . 

6 The Van Lake. 
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Lake of the Green Spring (Chashmah-i-Sabz). In Khura¬ 
san on the Tus frontier. It is one league round, and from it two 
great streams take their origin, which flow respectively to Nisha- 
pur and to Tus. Each stream is powerful enough to turn more 
than twenty mills. No boatman can cross this lake, nor can any 
one plumb its depth. The story of the horse which came forth 
from this lake, and which then killed king Yazdajird I, surnamed 
the Bad, is well known 1 . 

Lake of the Spring of the Golden Bough (Zar-Chubah). 
This is in the neighbourhood of Abaskun. No arrow can be 
shot across it. Qazvin! relates that Rafi c ibn Harthamah 2 , wishing 
to know its depth, sent boatmen thither, and they reported that 
they had plumbed to a depth of near one thousand ells, but had 
found no bottom. 

Lake of Zarah. In Slstan ; its length is 30 leagues, and its 
breadth six. The rivers Hirmand and Farah flow into it. 

The Lake of Khwarazm (the Aral Sea). Although this lake 
is not in Inin, and the scope of the present work is only to set 
forth the geography of that land, [rsc] yet as some part of the 
water of the Oxus, which flows over against Iran, passes into it, 
an allusion thereto seemed proper. The circumference of the 
Aral Sea is more than 100 leagues, and an arm of the Oxus river, 
and the Jaxartes, with the rivers of Shash (Tashkand) and of 
Farghanah and others, all flow into it; and though the water of 
these is quite sweet, yet the w’aters of the Aral are salt. Between 
the Aral and the Caspian near 100 leagues of dry land intervene, 
but the common people state that the waters of the Aral pass by 
an underground course, and are in connection with those of the 
Caspian. This report however is hardly to be credited. 

Lake of Tinnis. This is_within the borders of Egypt, and 
although it thus lies far from Iran, yet being a very notable lake 
it seemed preferable to describe it here 3 . The water of this lake 
is from the river Nile, and never becomes salt or bitter, nor does 
it ever get putrid; and as the season gets warmer, its waters 
increase and become colder. Then when its waters overflow into 
the salt-marshes they become brackish, and afterwards salt—but 
God be He exalted and glorified alone knows the truth thereof. 

1 Cf. Shah Ndmah, Mohl, v. 418: and cf. the account given by Major P. M. Sykes 
in the Geographical Jotirnal for 1911 (Jan.), vol. xxxvil. p. 3. 

2 Governor of Jurjan in 270 (883). QazvinT calls the spring c Ayn-al-IIamm, ‘ The 
Sorrowful Fountain,’ and the Persian name given above is probably due to a mis¬ 
understanding of the Arabic. 

3 What follows is a very confused epitome of the account given by Ibn Ilawqal. 
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Book III. Containing a description of cities which, though 
not within the borders of Iran, yet, having some of them been 
built by the rulers of Iran, and in accordance with the proverb 
The builder hath length of days, arc for the most part without 
doubt places to be considered worthy of a lasting remembrance. 
So too it has been spoken in the words of the eloquent,— Verily 
these buildings declare the intention of the builder , and as a poet 
has written: 

These are our tvorks, and they declare us; 

Wherefore, after we are gone, look at our works. 

And again it has been said,— The pride of all men is in their 
buildings and m their sons; and a man's chief care conies from 
his house and his neighbour. Wherefore, as a memorial of those 
noble and great men, and in illustration of the buildings that 
they have left, I have set out in this present book whatsoever 
has been gathered_ from ancient works concerning the four out¬ 
lying quarters of Iran. This being done in trust that the spirits 
and souls of those great builders, also of those historians, may— 
if it please God Who alone is excellent—come to take comfort 
in the sympathy of those who read and hear of these things. 

The Eastern Quarter, in which are seven places, [ttr] 

Pekin (Bakin) 1 . In the land of China, founded by Alexander 
the Greek, or as some say by Kay Khusraw, for Alexander did 
naught in the world but make ruin. It is of the Third Clime, 
and is a great and mighty town. Its climate is good, being 
rather cold. It is very populous and produces all kinds of cereals 
in great excellence. 

1 Possibly we should read Ycnkin, the name of the capital under the Yen Dynasty; 
but the name Pekin—meaning ‘ the Northern Court ’—appears to have been in use in 
Mongol times to denote this capital, or some other city. Pekin later became the 
official name of Daytii, or Taydu, otherwise Khan Baiigh, which Qubilay Khan had 
lebuilt in 1264 a.d. on the older site. See next chapter, p. 250. 
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Wall of Gog and Magog 1 . Of the Seventh Clime, in longi¬ 
tude io^ 0 30', and latitude 73 0 . It was built by Dhu-l-Qarnayn 
(Him of the Two Horns), and it is so recorded for a witness in 
the Quran (ch. XVIII. v. 93) as had been already mentioned. By 
some accounts the builder was Dhu-l-Qarnayn the Great, that is 
to say Dhu-l-Qarnayn son of Rumi son of LantI son of Yunan 
son of Tarakh son of Japheth son of the Prophet Noah—on whom 
be peace ; but according to another account this Dhu-l-Qarnayn 
was Alexander son of Darius son of Artaxerxes son of Bahman 
son of Isfandiyar. Ibn Khurdadbih, when giving a description of 
the Wall, states that the Abbasid Caliph Wathiq, having seen in 
a dream that the Wall had been burst through, despatched in the 
year 228 (843) Sallam the Interpreter, with fifty men, provisioned 
and mounted, in order to investigate the condition of things. 
From Samarrah he travelled forth and first presented himself 
before the governor of Armenia and Abkhaz, from whence he 
passed on to Fllan Shah the ruler of Shlrvan, and then on to the 
king of Alan, and thence to the Chief of Sarlr who is king of 
Bab-al-Abwab (Darband), from whom he passed on to Tarkhan 
Malik king of the Khazar. This Tarkhan then sent guides with 
them, and after travelling twenty-six days they came to a country 
where there was an evil smell, and going on ten days further they 
came to a city and a country which had been of old the dwelling 
place of Gog and Magog, but it was now gone to ruin. Through 
this land they travelled for twenty-seven days more, coming 
finally to several castles near a mountain, across the gorges of 
which is the Wall. The men in these castles spoke both the 
Persian and Arabic languages, and professed Islam, but they 
knew nothing concerning the Caliphate, and were much astonished 
that there was any Caliph living. They conducted Sallam the 
Interpreter before the Wall, and he saw here a mountain, bare 
and precipitous, which overhung a river gorge, and upon that 
mountain no plant grew, [rti] The gorge was 150 ells across, 
and at the mouth of the gorge were set two towers, built of iron 
bricks jointed with lead, and each tower was 25 ells square. The 
Wall went from the summit of these towers, and water flowing 
from the spring head, above the gorge, entered and passed down 
and out between them. As to the towers, from the water level 
to the crown of the arch was nearly ten ells of height, and more 
than this in depth was covered by the water. Joining the summits 
of the towers, by means of an arch, they had made a gangway 
five ells broad, going along the front of the Wall, and the face of 
the Wall was so high that from below a man upon its battlements 

1 The Wall of Gog and Magog is the Great Wall of China, see M. J. De Goeje, 
De Muur van Gog en Magog (Metledeelingen Ivon. Acad. Amsterdam, 1888). See 
also Ibn Khurdadbih, translation, pp. 124 and 131. Another veision is given by 
Idris!, translation by Jaubert, n. 416. 
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appeared but as a five or six year old child. The line of the face 
of the Wall goes up above the towers for near 300 ells in length ; 
and there where there be battlements it is double. Over the 
mountain from the summit of the battlements it goes down as 
straight as a plumb line, so that in no wise is it possible to climb 
it. The breadth of the Wall behind the battlements is such that 
five or six men abreast can pass along. In the midst of the Wall 
is a gateway, fashioned with double iron gates, 25 ells across, 
near 50 ells in height, and 2 ells in thickness. On this gate when 
closed are set, in their proper place, padlocks, each padlock 7 ells 
long, with the middle thickness thereof 2 ells ; further there is a 
key with twelve teeth, each like the pestle of a mortar, and the 
length of the key is 4 ells. It is hung from a ring 25 ells away 
from the gate. The Wall too, like the towers, is built of bricks 
of iron jointed with lead and brass, all made as in a piece, and 
each of those bricks measures an ell and a half, by an ell and a 
half, and a span in thickness. Further many more of the bricks 
and the furnaces for making them are still to be seen lying about 
there. Every Friday the governor of the district comes forth 
with ten men, each man bearing in hand a battle-axe of 20 Mann- 
weight, and when they come to the gateway each man strikes 
three blows with all his strength on the gate, in order that the 1 
people of Gog and Magog may know that the watchmen of the 
Wall are alert. In the neighbourhood of the Wall is a fortified 
castle, and the dwelling-places of the guards of the Wall have 
each some cultivated ground round about, with gardens, and the 
living of the people there is derived from their produce. Then 
the governor of the country provided Sallam the Interpreter with 
[no] guides and provisions and beasts of burden, sending him on 
his way; whereby, as on the outward journey, in the course of 
two months going seven leagues a day, he reached Samarqand 
and inhabited country; whence, by the Khurasan road he came 
again to Samarrah and gave his account of the Wall to the Caliph 
Wathiq. The full time that Sallam the Interpreter was absent on 
this journey was two years and four months. 

Samarqand. Of the Fifth Clime: in longitude 89° 30', and 
latitude 37“ 30'. Ibn Khurdadbih asserts that it is the most 
beautiful and pleasant country of all the earth, and A 1 Hudayn 
ibn al-Mundhir ar-Raqashl when describing this city writes: She 
is like heaven for greenness , her palaces are like the stars for 
grandeur, her river is like the Milky Way for breadth , her wall 
is like the path of the sun (in the ecliptic). Samarqand occupies 
a plain, in which stand the city and the citadel and a number of 
villages; and this plain formerly was enclosed by a wall 50,000 
paces in circumference, some part of this wall still existing down 
to the present day. In ancient times a mighty castle had been 
built in the lands of this plain, but it fell to ruin. Then at the 
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time when that world-famed hero Karshasf came hither, a part 
of the fains of this castle was thrown down by an earthquake 
and a treasure was discovered. Karshasf with that treasure re¬ 
built the castle in good condition, but after a time it again fell to 
ruin. Then Gushtasf son of Luhrasf the Kayanian restored its 
buildings, giving the castle strong fortifications and a mightily 
deep ditch : and he built a wall to stand between Turkistan and 
the plains of that country, as a barrier between Iran and Turan, 
the length of which was 20 leagues. Next Alexander the Great 
founded in this plain a mighty city whose circumference was 
12,000 paces. After his days, in the times of the Kings of the 
Tribes (the Parthians) one Samar by name, who was of the race 
of the Tubba c s of Yaman, by reason of his enmity against the 
people of that land, laid this city in ruins, and razed it ( bi-kand) 
to the ground level so that no building remained standing ; hence 
they called it Samar-kand (Samar hath razed it), which the Arabs 
in Arabic wrote as Samarqand. The climate of this country is 
cold. Its waters come from the river Buy and from the Barash 
and Barmash channels ; [rti] and great canals traverse the plain 
all round and about the city, along which numerous gardens have 
been laid out. Sughd of Samarqand, which (as already said) is 
one of the most famous pleasure grounds of the world, lies along 
this river, whose stream in springtime carries many boats. The 
produce of the land is corn and much fruit, of its fruits being- 
grapes, apples and melons, all of excellent quality. The popu¬ 
lation are of the sects of the Hanafites and Shafi'ites. Among 
celebrated tombs in Sughd is that of (the Traditionist) Abu c Abd 
Allah Muhammad al-Bukhari, the author of the Sa/u/t ; also the 
tomb of Saqlm (or Haydam) son of c Abbas uncle of the Prophet 
Muhammad; and Muhammad ibn Fadl BalkhI also lies buried 
in Samarqand. On the outskirts of Samarqand is a tomb which 
is called Dasht Oatawan, and Yaqut concerning this states that 
the Prophet said,— Beyond Samarqand is a village that is called 
Qatawan; from here 70,000 martyrs will go forth , each of whom 
will make intercession for 70,000 of the members of his kith and 
kin. Now since this country in those former times was in 
the land of the Infidels, people wondered much as to the true 
meaning of this Tradition. Until at length, in the days of 
Sultan Sanjar the Saljuq, a battle took place at this spot 
between the army of Islam and the Infidels of the Qara Khitay, 
when a great multitude of Moslems was martyred; and then 
again during the irruption of the Mongols an equally great 
multitude of the people of Islam attained here to the rank of 
martyrdom: whereby men were enlightened as to the true mean¬ 
ing of the Tradition. 

Siyavukhsh-Gird. This was built by Siyavukhsh son of 
Kay-Kaus the Kayanian, when being angry against his father he 
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went into Turkistan and made a pact with Afrasiyab 1 . The 
latter then gave the land here in fief to Siyavukhsh, wh'o built 
this city. 

Farghanah. A province of the Fifth Clime. It was first 
settled by Anushirvan the Just: now in that land he took a man 
from ‘each house’ {liar khanali), wherefore he called the place 
Harkhanah, which name in course of time came to be pronounced 
Farghanah. At the present day the capital is Andigan, which 
was founded by Qaydu son of Qashi son of Ogotay Oaan, and 
by Dava son of Buraq son of Yasun son of Matakan son of 
Chaghatay Khan. In former times the chief cities of Farghanah 
were Kat 2 3 4 , Kasan and Akhslkath, [iay] and the poet Athlr-ad- 
Dln Akhslkath! was from this last. Others of its towns are 
Uzkand and Ouba; and the province has many districts with 
numerous well cultivated lands. 

Kang Diz. In the far east and of the Second Clime. It was 
built by Zuhak (Dahhak) the son of 'Alwan. 

Now the Pillars which mark the frontier of Iran and Turan 
were set up by king Bahram Gurb 

The Western Quarter: in which are seven places. 

Alexandria. Of the Third Clime: in longitude 51° 20', 
latitude 30° 32'. It was built by Alexander son of Darab son of 
Bahman son of Isfandiyar, and lies on the coast of the Medi¬ 
terranean. It is a frontier city between the people of Islam and 
the Franks. There are many Traditions (of the Prophet) con¬ 
cerning the excellencies of this place. Its climate is somewhat 
hot; its water is taken from the river Nile and from underground 
channels, and the air of the place is so consonant with the water 
that, if any of this last be set aside in store and stands for even 
two or three years, it will not become corrupt. They are of great 
fame here for their woven stuffs, and Alexandrian cloths are 
exported thence to all lands. The people for the most part are 
of-the ShafPite sect. Beside the city, but four leagues distant 
from it, is a strong castle, set on a hillock, which overlooks the 
sea: and by reason of its height it is known 1 as the Minar 
(Minaret or Tower) of Alexandria. This is one of the most 
famous buildings of the world. In certain books it is stated that 
the space on its summit sufficed to support more than 500 houses, 
and in some other works it is stated that the number reached to 
near a thousand. The height of its wall from foot to summit 
was 600 ells : and above this was built a square tower to a height 
of 90 ells, on the top of which was a round tower 30 ells high. The 

1 Cf. Shah Namah, Mohl, II. 280. 

2 Probably Wankal, as given by Muqaddasi. 

3 For these see Shah Namah, Mold, 1. 71, V. 547. 

4 For the history of the Pharos see A. J. Butler, The Arab Conquest oj Egypt, 
PP- 3 « 9 > 397 - 
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philosopher Apollonius (of Tyana), by command of Alexander, 
constructed a mirror seven ells in diameter, which was set up on 
the round tower, being thus elevated far above all other buildings; 
and by virtue of a talisman when any one gazed into this mirror he 
could perceive all that was going on in Constantinople, although 
between Alexandria and Constantinople lies the Mediterranean 
Sea and a distance of near 300 leagues divides the two cities. 
Now from this, much disquietude resulted to the people of the 
Franks ; wherefore they despatched certain persons who came to 
Alexandria in the guise of mendicants, obtaining thus a favour¬ 
able reception, [vsa] These men, then put it in the general mouth 
that Alexander had laid a mighty treasure under the tower behind 
the mirror, and of this the mirror was the sign. c Amr son of c As, 
who was at that time Governor, in spite of his well-known ex¬ 
ceeding cunning and excessive caution, was befooled by this 
stratagem, and in avarice to get the treasure broke into the place, 
but found nothing. As regards him these verses are to the point: 

Said a certain man of sense: l In the confines of Urga?ij ', 

A certain fool craved for a treasure, 

So he took a mattock and cleft the ground: 

But when he got down ten ells deep then he found naughtl 

Afterwards the mirror was put back in place, but it had lost its 
miraculous power. Then they sought for those mendicants, but 
found that they had fled, and it came to be known that they had 
done this through deceitful malice. Thus through inauspicious 
avarice and greed, a mighty work of art was brought to naught: 
and rightly has it been said : 

Greed dishonours the face of dignity, 

For the sake of two loaves of bread a skirt full of pearls is often 
scattered. 

In the History of Maghrib it is reported that in order to go 
from Alexandria to this Tower an underground passage had been 
cut through the rock, 20 ells in height by 8 ells in width. This 
led to that side of the castle which more particularly was called 
the Minar, and here outside the castle stood a great building, 
known as the Mosque of Solomon—upon whom be peace. Of 
old this building had 300 marble columns, and at its gate stood 
four stone pillars on the summit of which a kiosk had been con¬ 
structed. At the present day only one of these pillars is standing, 
and the three which have fallen down have been broken. This 
standing pillar has been made into a throne, four square and in 
stages, each side measuring six ells, by ten ells in the height, and 
on its summit rises a round column, 8 ells in circumference and 
near to 30 ells in height. There is also another throne, with a 
block of stone, all in one piece, set over it like a roof, being 
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supported by four columns. Upon this stone they have, 3 built a 
kiosk, in such fashion that the floor of the kiosk lies ‘50 ells above 
the ground, and this building they call c Amud-i-Sawarim (the 
Columns of the Swords 1 ). It is built of marble, red in colour 
with black marks like onyx, but more beautiful. The magni¬ 
ficence (in ancient days) of the other buildings in Alexandria 
may be imagined from what has been left. It is related that 
when [tst] Alexander founded this city he said : I have founded 
this city humbly dependent on God, but independent of men. 
Now Alexander had a boastful brother called Farama, and 
Farama in emulation of his brother founded another city, larger 
and finer than Alexandria, to which he gave his own name, 
to wit Farama. Then he said, / have founded this city inde¬ 
pendent (as a challenge) to God, but dependent on men. Ob¬ 
serve therefore that the place which Alexander built is still 
populous in the extreme, being one of the greatest and most 
famous of cities and a benefit to all the world ; while the town 
of Farama in its neighbourhood is become a ruin, where now 
the more building that is done the more does decay increase; 
and therefore let us seek refuge with God from all wonder and 
vain hope. 

Damascus. Of the Fourth Clime: in longitude 6o° and in 
latitude 38’ 30'. In the beginning of time Iram son of Shem son 
of Noah—on whom be peace—planted here a garden, which was 
called the Garden of Iram, and the fame thereof was celebrated 
throughout the world, for its excellence became a proverb. 
Then afterwards Shaddad son of c Ad in that same place raised 
immense buildings, even like unto heaven and hell, which same 
together were called Iram of the Pillars: in reference to which 
the verse of the Ouran (LXXXIX. 6 and 7) may be quoted : — Irani 
of the pillars whose like hath not been reared in these lands. After 
this again Tarah (Terah), who is otherwise called Adhar, the father 
of Abraham the Friend of God—upon whom be peace—and who 
was the Vazlr of Nimrod, in these same boundaries founded the 
city of Damascus, the buildings of which when these had fallen 
to ruin Alexander son of Darius restored. In the times (of Islam) 
the Omayyad Caliphs erected here immense buildings, and round 
the city lies the (Garden Land of the) Ghawtah. Its climate is 
temperate but rather hot, and with a tendency to damp. Its 
water is from the river Barada, which comes fj-om near Ba c albak, 
and is so large a stream that in springtime it is with difficulty to 
be forded. From its source to Damascus is 18 leagues, and for 
the most part it flows under the shade of trees, being- for this 
reason unwholesome to drink. The gardens of the Ghawtah are 


1 Read ‘Amucl-as-SawarT, ‘ llae Columns of the Hearns,’ as described by MaqrlzT, 
and which Mr Butler ( op■ at. p. 386) would identify as the ruins of the ancient Oecus. 
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along its banks, and they are of the pleasant places of the world. 
In the Suwar-al-Aqalim it is stated that the Ghawtah extends 
for a length of two days’ march, being one day's march across. 
In blame of Damascus it has been said :—Its waters are choked 
with mud, its air bestinks, and here the sincere friend urges to 
crime. In the Mosque of Damascus are the tombs of many 
prophets, and on the threshold of its gate, which is called the 
Bab Jlrun, the prophet John (the Baptist) was slain, and his head 
set up there. [r»-] In the days of the Caliph Yazld—a curse be 
upon him—-the head of the Commander of the Faithful Husayn 
—on whom be blessing—was likewise set on a stake here. In 
later times the Caliph Walld made magnificent buildings in this 
mosque, such as never before had been built for grandeur, and in 
the History of Syria it is reported that six million dinars, of red 
gold pieces, were spent on these constructions. Verily if a writer 
of books wrote continually for one month about the same, he 
would not be able to describe and explain them all. At the gate 
of Damascus the Caliph Walld also founded a House of Healing 
and a Hostelry for Guests, such as before his day never had been 
built; and in the Suwar-al-Aqalim it is stated that on these 
buildings there was spent the revenue for five years of the whole 
of Syria. The produce of the city of Damascus is corn and 
cotton, also fruits of all kinds of excellent quality. Outside 
Damascus stands the hill of Oasiyun overhanging the city, and 
upon that hill are the tombs of prophets and holy men, also many 
caves. Among the rest is the cave where it is said Cain slew 
Abel, and the mark of his blood is still visible there. Then there 
is the Cave of Hunger, where it is said that forty prophets died 
of famine. The town of Qalun 1 lies 4 leagues distant from 
Damascus. (Along the post-road) the distances from Damascus to 
Cairo are after this wise: from Damascus to Tabarlyah (Tiberias) 
22 leagues ; thence to Ramlah the capital of Filastln (Palestine) 
20 leagues ; thence to Ghazzah 11 leagues, and here is the tomb 
of Hashim son of c Abd Manaf, and this town was the birth place 
of the Imam Shafi c I; then from Ghazzah to Cairo it is 73 leagues 
across the desert: and this makes a total of 126 leagues. 

Rahbah. Of the Third Clime, and counted as of Syria. 
Yaqut asserts that this place is called Qubbat-al-Kufah- (the 
Dome of Kufah). In the Diary of Malik-Shah it is described 
as lying east of the Euphrates, 2000 paces distant from the 
river bank, the circumference of the city being 5500 paces. It 
has many fine gardens, the same extending for 4 leagues in 
length by one league across. Of their fruits are quinces, apples, 
pears and grapes of good quality; and it is said that many of 


1 Apparently not mentioned by other authorities. 

3 This name apparently is not to be found in the printed text of Yaqfit’s dictionary. 
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the fruit trees here will bear twice in one year, but they,.will not 
do so the third year. 

Tarsus. Of the Third Clime, and counted as of Syria. It 
was built by the Caliph c Omar II, son of c Abd-al- c Aziz, [r -1 ] and 
when it fell to ruin Harun-ar-RashlcI restored its buildings, sur¬ 
rounding it with a wall. Its climate is temperate, inclining to 
heat, and its lands produce corn and fruit. 

c Akkah (Acre). Of the Third Clime, and in the bounds of 
Syria. It was built by King Sapor II. 

c Ayn Zarbah. Of the Third Clime, and counted as of 
Syria. A small town, which, according to the Suwnr-al-Aqdlim , 
the Eunuch Wasif built in the days of the Abbasid Caliph 
Mu c tasim. 

Misr (Cairo and Egypt). The city is of the Third Clime, in 
longitude 58° 50', latitude 30° 55'. It is stated in the Suzvar-al- 
Aqaltm that before the time of Islam this country was taken to 
be an integral province (of the Roman Empire), but after the days 
of Islam it became a kingdom by itself. From the History of 
Maghrib it would appear that the capital city here, from the age 
of Abraham to the time of Joseph—upon both of whom be peace 
—lay on the western side of the Nile, 1 league distant from the 
river bank : and it had mighty buildings which the prophet Joseph 
and the Governor of Egypt and other rulers of the land had raised. 
The place of this city is now hidden in the sand, though some 
of its buildings may be seen among the sands, and at the present 
time this is known as Old Misr. In the time of Moses—peace 
be upon him—-the Pharaoh of his day, WalTd ibn Mus c ab by 
name, caused the river Nile to flow nearer to this city, and lie 
built high palaces, facing their walls with iron and brass, thus to 
make these buildings most excellent. Also he made for himself 
a kiosk to sit in, and underground from the Nile he brought 
four channels thereto of running water. I11 one of these the 
basket cradle of Moses—on whom be peace—-was found by the 
maidens of Asiyah the wife of Pharaoh. Now these buildings of 
Pharaonic times for the greater part were still standing in the 
last days of the Fatimid Caliphs, and the author of the History 
of Maghrib states that in the year 512 (1118), when he was in 
Egypt, he saw there a house all of carved marble, with the drawings 
of the spheres and the stars, and all the Climes, and the likenesses 
of animals were to be seen thereon as though in motion, a wonder 
to the mind, so that you would have said they lived. Thenjn the 
days of Islam, during the Governorship of c Amr son of c As, the 
capital called Fustat was built on the eastern bank of th,e Nile. 
This was of about half the area of Baghdad, but the number of 
the inhabitants here was greater than in Baghdad, for in the 
capital of Egypt the houses were built of many storeys, with 
people living on each storey. c Amr also erected mighty buildings 

16—2 
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in Fustgt, among the rest the Friday Mosque built of marble, 
with its shrine (Maqsurah) formed of white marble, [or] round 
which the whole of the Quran in alternating verses was cut as an 
inscription. At 4000 places in the Mosque there were set lamps 
and candles. The Omayyad Caliph Walld afterwards raised 
numerous and mighty buildings in Fustat, in a quarter known as 
Qatayi c (the Wards): he also built another fine Friday Mosque 
in Fustat. c Abd Allah son of Tahir, surnamed Ambidexter, next 
founded great buildings in the land, spending considerable sums 
on the mosques. In the year 275 (888) most of the buildings of 
Fustat were burnt down ; but Khumaruwayh the Tulunid restored 
them, increasing too the area built over, the new quarter becoming 
known as Oarafah. The tomb of the Imam Shafi'l is in Oarafah. 
JN'ow of the Fatimids the Caliph Mahdi, in the year 297 (910), had 
founded the city of Mahdlyah (near Tunis), and his great grand¬ 
son, the Caliph Mu c izz in the year 362 (973) along side of the older 
capital of Egypt built the city called Qahirah (Cairo), the work 
being superintended by the Eunuch J awhar. Isma'il the Governor, 
who was grandson of the Caliph Mu c izz, erected here many fine 
buildings, labouring to make strong and to adorn it and building 
the Hasaniyyah quarter beside the older capital, to which he 
joined it. In the early days of the Caliph Mustansir, for seven 
successive years in Egypt, by reason of the high flood of the Nile 
whose waters never once diminished, all agriculture became im¬ 
possible. Famine, pestilence and great scarcity existed, so that 
one,Rati (pound-weight) of bread came to be worth 15 (golden) 
dinars, and then afterwards bread was wholly wanting. The strong 
ate up the weak; the majority of the population perished, and most 
of the buildings fell to ruin. At length it became possible to sow 
again ; Baclr-al-Jamall, the commander of the Caliph’s armies, 
did his utmost to restore cultivation and to rebuild the houses 
and finally he brought back the kingdom to a state of prosperity. 
Saladin (Salah-ad-Dln Yusuf son of Ayyub) in the year 572 (1176) 
after restoring what had been burnt down by a fire, built a wall 
round the various quarters of the city and the citadel, this wall 
being 29,300 paces in circuit. At the present day all that lies 
within this wall is known by the name of Misr (Cairo). Yaqut 
states that in this city of Cairo, such is the mass of buildings, 
that there are here more than 6000 mosques, 1200 bath-houses, 
and 12,000 minarets. [v = r] It is indeed the mightiest city of the 
West. The climate of Cairo tends to heat. Its water is taken 
from the river Nile; it is sweet and wholesome and with long 
standing does not become corrupt. In neither hot nor cold 
weather does any rain fall in this city, or round about its walls. 
Further, by reason of an enchantment, for a league distant above 
and below Cairo no crocodile can harm any one. The crops are 
corn, cotton and much sugar-cane. In the matter of this city it 
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has been said: Its earth is gold; its women mere toys;,find the 
vinegar comes from grapes. 

The village of Buslr is of the Fayyum district, where was the 
Tree of Moses—upon whom be peace 1 —and here the last 
Omayyad Caliph Marwan II, surnamed the Wild-Ass, was slain. 
The Fayyum lies 20 leagues distant from Cairo to the westward 
of the Nile. The city of Aylah, whose people God metamorphosed, 
the young men into apes and the old men into hogs, stands one 
hundred leagues distant from Cairo; and the Ouran (ch. vil. 
vv. 163 to 166) has reference to their history in these verses: 
And ask them about the city that stood by the sea, when its in¬ 
habitants broke the Sabbath: when their fish came to them on their 
Sabbath day appearing openly , but came not to them on the day 
when they kept no Sabbath, continuing down to the verse ending 
with the words, And when they proudly persisted in that winch 
was forbidden, we said to them 4 Become scouted apes.’ 

The following are the distances from Cairo to the (capital of 
the western) province: from Cairo to Alexandria 68 leagues, 
thence to Barqah 245 leagues, thence to Tripoli 188 leagues, and 
from Tripoli to Qayruwan it is 83 leagues. 

Haruniyyah. Of the Third Clime, and counted as of Syria. 
In the Suwar-al-Aqdlhn it is stated that the Abbasid Caliph 
Harun-ar-Rashld built it, and it is a medium sized town. 

Al-Muthaqqab. In the Suwar-al-Aqdlhn this is given as a 
small fortress which was built by the Omayyad Caliph 'Omar II. 

Southern Quarter: and here there are eight places mentioned. 

Bazar Ardashlr 2 . Of Yaman, it is now known as Tama.sha 
(the Spectacle), and it is of the First Clime, having been built by 
Bahman son of Isfandiyar. 

Khatt. An island of the Persian Gulf near India. [r«j] In 
old times this island with Qatif and Lahsa were counted as of 
Bahrayn. Ardashlr Babakan built a city on this island. The 
spears known by the name of Khatt! are brought from here, and 
it is counted as of the Second Clime. 

Ram FIruz. Of the Second Clime, and in Indian territory. 
King FIruz son of Yazdagird son of Bahrain Gur founded it. 

ZIb Khusraw 3 . Of the Second Clime, and in India. It was 
founded by king Anushirvan the Just. 

Sindusan 4 . Of the Second Clime, and in India on the sea 
coast. It was founded by Alexander. 

Farshavur (Peshavur). Of the Second Clime, and of the 
Indian lands. It was founded by Sapor II. 


1 Cf. Yaqiit, 1. 760. Some MSS. give ‘ Hock’ for Tree. 

2 Reading uncertain. Tabari gives Kasiid, or Fastir Ardashlr; DlnawarT Karan 
Ardashlr. It is said to have been the capital of the Khatt Island. 

3 Probably identical with Zand Khusraw of llm h'atph, p. uj. 

4 Identical with Sadusftn of Istakhii, and Sadustan of llm llawqal. 
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Sadjvah 1 . Of the Second Clime ; in India, and lying on the 
sea coast. It was founded by Alexander. 

The harbour of c Adan (Aden). Of the First Clime, and in 
Yaman. It was founded by Anushirvan the Just. 

The Northern Quarter: where five places are mentioned. 

Bab-al-Abwab. The Arabs name this place Sarlr and by 
the Persians it is otherwise called Darband, also sometimes 
Fllan; and the king of this country is known as the Fllan-Shah. 
The Mongols name this place Timur Qapu (the Iron Gate). It 
is of the Fifth Clime. Its longitude being 75 0 , and its latitude 
43 0 . King Luhrasp the Kayanian founded it, and his grandson 
Isfandiyar son of Gushtasf completed the buildings. It is a city 
resembling Tiflls. But in the days of king Qubacl son of Flruz, 
it having fallen to ruin, he rebuilt its walls of unbaked bricks. 
Then Anushirvan the Just further restored its buildings, surround¬ 
ing them by a mighty wall of stone and cement. A rampart 
also extended from the city wall on the one side, down to the 
Caspian sea, and out into its waters for a distance of half a 
league, or there about. On the other side of the town the 
rampart went up along the crest of the Caucasus range, so that 
no passage for crossing the same remained open. Some folk 
call this rampart the Wall of Gog and Magog, but this is an 
attribution of local authority. Most of what Anushirvan built 
still now remains standing. He constructed along the summit of 
the city wall aforesaid many towers, [r»«] where watchmen were 
established ; these being watchmen brought from Mosul and 
Diyar Bakr, and they put a stop to the inroads of the Khazars. 
Along the mountain crest Anushirvan built fourteen kiosks, like 
castles, and of these kiosks too some are still standing : and his 
watchmen spoke the Arabic tongue. The climate of Bab-al- 
Abwab is warm, and its lands produce excellent corn, there are 
also good pasture lands, water is plentiful, cattle abound, and by 
tending the same many make their livelihood therefrom. 

Balanjar 2 . This was built by Anushirvan the Just. 

Samandar 3 Of the Fifth Clime, standing in a plain of the 
Khazar Desert, in between Bab-al-Abwab and the Volga (Itil) 
river. It was built by Anushirvan the Just, and there are many 
gardens with abundance of grapes. In old times the popu¬ 
lation was very great here ; now it is less. From Samandar to 
Bab-al-Abwab it is 4 days' march, and Samandar is now known 
as the Saray of Batu (Khan). According to another account 
Samandar lies 2 leagues distant from Sarir, which latter place of 
old, in the days of the Chosroes, was the capital of this land, 

1 Reading uncertain; may l;e Hawaii, Hadrah or Sahduh, etc. What place is 
meant is unknown. 

2 The older Khazar capital. 

3 Samandar has been identified with the modern town of Tarkou. 
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having been founded by Bahram Chubln. Sarlr too is counted 
as of Bab-al-Abwab. 

Sughdabil 1 . Of the Kbazar Desert and of the Fifth Clime. 
It was built by Anushirvan the Just. 

Constantinople. Muslim the son of the Omayyad Caliph 
c Abd-al-Malik erected buildings here (during his siege of this 
city), and some traces of these are still standing. 

1 According to Yaqut SugfidabTl was an Armenian city standing on the east (left) 
bank of the river Kur or Cyrus, opposite Tiflis. 
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Foreign Countries: to the eastward of Iian. Badilyah and othei noithern 
cities. Balasaghim. Tibet. The Uighur. Tangut. Chuicheh. China and 
Cathay. IChoten. Khwarazm. Qipchaq. Lands of Gog and Magog. Saq- 
sTn and Bulghar. Sind. Saghaniyan. Sclavonia and Faikhar. Qirghu and 
Salanga Qandahar and Kabul. Kashmir and Kay male. Machln. Trans- 
osiana. Makian. Magyars. Greater India. Yaman, IJadramawt and 
Yam amah 

ROOK IV. Containing a description of famous towns and dis¬ 
tricts situated in other kingdoms of the inhabited world; namely 
of those cities which lie 1 outside the kingdom of Iran, and were not 
built by the governors thereof. Now the scope of this work is 
indeed mainly,_and as already said, the setting forth of the districts 
belonging to Iran; yet of these others it appeared well to give 
here some notion in form of epitome and synopsis, in order that 
this book may be the more useful, as containing the sum total 
of all information ; for it is generally agreed that the mighty 
buildings of the world, and the works of great kings, belong to 
all ages. 

This part therefore is divided into two sections, the Eastern 
and the Western, and the division between the two I have made 
by drawing a line from the earth’s pole south to the equator. This 
line cuts across the Indian Sea, whereby the kingdom of Ceylon 
is to the east of this line, while the Arab Peninsula, the Red Sea 
and the province of Hijaz are to the west of it, the kingdom of 
Yaman and the Sea of 'Oman being also of the eastern half. Then 
the line (going north) after crossing Iran, [r°t] leaves Alan and 
Charkaz (Circassia) and the Frank Country with the Cut of 
Alexander to the westward, while to the eastward lie the Desert 
of Qipchaq and the Caspian Sea; then it comes at length to the 
sea called Ghalatlqun, and crossing the Islands of Darkness it 
reaches finally the Circumambient Ocean. This is the shortest 
line crossing the midst of the habitable quarter of the earth, and 
in citing all the kingdoms thereof we shall mention only what is 
most celebrated and worthy of remark in each:—but God alone 
knoweth all things. 

The Eastern Side. This contains twenty-nine kingdoms and 
the setting forth of the same will be according to their alpha¬ 
betical order. 
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Badrlyah, Sanuriyah, Baland, Varang, Ansur and Budah 1 . 

These are diverse towns and plains lying beyond the Seventh 
Clime, between the Eastern Sea and the Sea of Ghalatlqun. 
Most of their inhabitants are nomad dwellers in the desert. The 
climate here is extremely cold ; and they raise but scanty crops, 
growing for the most part millet and summer corn, but neither 
cotton, grapes nor any other fruits can be brought to ripen. These 
folk have, however, much cattle, seeing that for their food and 
means of living they depend on cattle breeding. Further the 
produce of the rock-crystal mines here is very considerable. 

Balasaghun 2 . This has a broad territory of the Sixth and 
Seventh Climes, and the cold here is extreme. Most of the 
people are nomads of the plain, having much cattle and many 
horses. The hay-crop is good, but there is little corn grown here. 

Tibet (Tabat). A vast kingdom of the Fourth and Fifth 
Climes. It has many fine cities, and a good climate, producing 
corn, fruit and grain crops. Of its most famous cities are Khujan 
and Naghlashln 3 * ; the last being a very large city, with an immense 
population. 

Tarsiyan and Uighur*. These territories include many 
distant provinces, of the Sixth and Fifth Climes. [r«v] Their 
notable towns or districts are Qamul, Almaliq, Blshbaliq, Khalakh, 
Jungar, Bamtak 5 and Farab, which last is the birth place of Abu 
Nasr IsmaSl ibn Hammad JawharT, who is the author of the work 


1 These places muM.be sought for in Russia or Scandinavia, but the leadings of 
the MSS. are most uncertain, and tlieii identification ls unknown. For Vaiang and 
the Sea of Ghalatlqun see above, p. 230. Of the remaining names Budah may be 
identical with Yfna, and possibly Ansur be the same ns Wisfi, two places mentioned 
by Qa 11 vmi as of the northern latitudes. Idrisi, who has long accounts of these 
northern regions, gives„no help here, nor does his commentator J. Lelewal in his 
tfi “'ographu da Moyen Ag ? (in. 71) offer any new readings; for om text of Idrisi is here 
hopelessly corrupt. Baland may be Roland. See J. Marquart, Strafihge, 

2 The ruins of the town lie a short distance to the N.W. of Merkeli. Khwandamlr 
says that the Mongols called it Ghu Baligh, meaning 1 the Khan's Good Town.’ 

:l The names of the chief towns of Tibet are given variously, and neaily all the 
MSS. omit the diacritical points. Often the two names are tun into one, and might 
be read Husahunfas, with many variants. IdilsI (Jaubert, 1. 490) gives a list of seven 
names for the cities of Tibet. In the Jahd/i NumCi the capitals are said to be Ghatah 
and the Palace of Zuhak (Kasr Ouhhak). Yaqut mentions the silver mines at Karran 
in Tibet, but names no other cities. 

■ Tarsiyan is the plural of Tarsi, by which name the Persians knew the Uighiirs. 
Tarsa stands for ‘Christian’ in Persian (sec note 1 to p. 290 of the Tarikh-i-RashidT 
by Elias and Ross) having the signification of ‘Those who fear (God)’: compare 
Rahib , a monk, literally ‘ a fearer (of God).’ 

5 Qanriil is Hami, Hamil or Khami, the Camul of Marco Polo. The ruins of Al¬ 
maliq lie a short distance to the N.W. of Kuljah. Blshbaliq, ‘ the Five Cities,’ was 
the Uighiir capital, and is modern Urumtsi. The Khalakh were a Turk tribe famous 
for their beauty; or the reading may be Clialij, otherwise Chalish, which is modern 
Qarakliujah. Possibly however the true reading is Khalaj, namely the Turk tribe often 
mentioned by the earlier geographers in connection with the Kharlukli and Qirghiz. 
At one time the Khala] were settled near Kabul. Jungar is Zungaria, Bamtak it is not 
easy to identify, and the reading is uncertain. See Bretschneider, Medieval Researches, 
I. 70, II. 20, 27. 
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called Sahah-al-Lughat 1 2 . Other places are Kasan, Tatar and 
Fay- which a poet has mentioned in his verses on the Ghulams 
(Pages) of Sultan Sanjar, who had showed lack of bravery in their 
attack on the cavalry of the infidel Oara Khitay. He says: 

Bravo! Oye strong hearted Turkish swordsmen 

Of the Tatar race from Fay and Kasan; 

You , the king of the Seven Climes 

Has sent forth to conquest , taking you out of the ranks of the 
unfortunate 3 . 

Tangut. This region comprises many kingdoms which are 
of the Fifth Clime. The Mongols call the country Qashln. Its 
best known towns are Yaraqiya and Qaratash 4 , both of which are 
cities of a certain size, with numerous buildings. Around lie ex¬ 
tensive lands, having a numberless population of nomads. 

Jurjat 5 . In the works of RashTd-ad-Dln this is mentioned as 
a long and broad kingdom which adjoins Cathay. They count 
it as possessing a population of 70,000 men. 

China (Chin). The Mongols call this land ManzI, while the 
Arabs name it Sin. It is a broad wide kingdom stretching over 
the Second, Third and Fourth Climes. Its capital is called 
Machln 6 7 , and it lies in the Second Clime, in longitude 12 5 and 
latitude 22 0 . The population for the most part worship idols 
(being Manicheans) of the sect of Man! the’ Painter. Among 
them live Moslems and Christians, but there are no Jews, and by 
reason of the fewness of the Moslems and the greater number of 
the idolaters, the preponderance in power is theirs. In this king¬ 
dom all arts and crafts have reached a high degree of perfection, 
and throughout the land are numerous great cities. 

Cathay (Khitay). This is a great kingdom of the Fourth and 
Fifth Climes. Its capital [r«*] is Khan Ballgh in the Fifth Clime, 
whose longitude is 124 0 , and latitude 37 0 . This is a mighty city, 
and it was called originally Changdu; and Qubilay Khan built 
another city outside the samel Of other great towns and well- 

1 Cf. Brockelmann, 1. 128. 

2 Kasan is in Karghanah, Fay in Sughd, according to Yaqtit. Tatar of course is 
not a place-name, but the name of the people. 

3 The remaining verses are not easy to translate, and they are not very important. 

They are by Sharaf-ad-Dln Kiishkaki, and will be found, with some variants, 

in the Lubah-al-Albab of iAwfi. 

4 According to Khwandamir when Changhiz Khan conquered Tangut, the towns 
he took possession of were Artakiya, Jurjah and Tangtash; the first and last probably 
being identical with those here mentioned. 

5 Jurjat or Churchat in the Manchu country, otherwise called Churcheh or Churchin, 
also written JurchTd. 

0 Chin or Sin, otherwise Manzi, stands for South China, of which Machln, here 
piobably Canton, was the capital. 

7 Khitay or Cathay represents North China, with the Moslem geographers, 
Changdu was the Summer Palace of the Emperors, which was captured by Changhiz 
Khan in 608 (nn). Qubilay on his accession at first lived here, but afterwards moved 
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known districts are the following: Nanking, where a great river 
runs through the city, Tabakslk, Oal c ah Shlkat and Talir&sku 1 . 
Further, and besides these there are many others. 

Khutan (Khoten). A great kingdom of the Fourth and Fifth 
Climes. Of its celebrated towns are Kashghar, New Talas 2 , Say- 
ram and Yarkand, and further there are many other provinces 
with numerous dependencies. 

Khwarazm and Jurjanlyah. This region comprises many 
provinces, lying in the Fifth Clime; and it is of the cold region. 
Its capital is Urganj, now generally known as Khwarazm (City). 
In former days it was first known as Fil, then as Mansurah, and 
then it came to be called Urganj. The city of Kat was known 
also as Jurjanlyah. Other towns are Hazarasp, Darghan, Khash, 
Ardakhushmlthan, Safardaz, Nuzvar, Kardurankhas, the Village 
of Faratakln (or Qaratakln), Madhmlruyah, Muzdakhaghan and 
Ghardaman. Khlvacj, (KhTva'n), which was the birth place of the 
Shaykh Najm-ad-Dln Kubra, is a small provincial town; and 
this province has besides many other districts and numerous 
cities. The lands produce corn crops and excellent fruit, and 
in particular melons grow here exceedingly well. 

Dasht-i-Qipchaq. This is of the Sixth Clime, its plains bear 
excellent pasturage, stretching to the north of the Caspian Sea, 
but there are here few houses or towns or villages. Most of the 
inhabitants are nomads of the plain. Its most celebrated town is 
Khazar, from which same the plain takes its name, being also 
called Dasht (or Desert of) Khazar; then there is Burtas 1 , also 
Suvar, Muhtal, Saray Batu and Sarlr, which last is one month’s 
journey away. Most of the lands here are swamps ( Hdmun ). 
The crops consist of wheat in small quantity, but millet and other 
summer cereals are good both in quality and quantity, [v <= 
Grapes, water-melons and other fruits are here remarkably 
rare, and no cotton is grown. The pasturage, however, being 

to Yenkin, which he rebuilt as Khan Baligh, or Daylu. These facts are described by 
both Khwiindanrir and Mirkhwand, the latter spelling the name Chengdu. This 
Changdii is the ‘Xanadu’ in Coleridge’s poem of Kubla Khan. Daylu, or Taydii, 
means ‘ Gieat Court,’ and Khan BalTgh ‘the Khan’s City.’ This meliopolis took the 
official name of I’ekin, meaning ‘ Northern Court,’ when the Ming dynasty expelled 
the Mongol descendants of Qubilay in 770 (1368); but the name I'ekin, ‘Northern 
Court,’ would appear to have been in use already under the Mongols, unofficially 
(see above, p. 235). 

1 Nanking, ‘the Southern Court,’ only teceived this name officially at a later date. 
What Chinese towns the next names represent it is difficult to .say. There are numerous 
variants but all are unlike the names of Chinese towns mentioned by Ibn Batutah 
(tv. 269 to 295) and other geographers. 

2 Talas or Talash is the town near Sayram, which the Arab geographers called 
Taraz; but it lies very far away from Khoten. 

Burtas, of the Khazar country on the Volga, is mentioned by Qazvini, and 
frequently by earlier authorities as MasTidi (n. 14). The people are .said to be the 
Chuvases of to-day (Bretschneider, Med. Res. I. 311). The mins of Saray are at 
Selitrennoye Gorodok, about ;o miles above Astrakhan on the Akhtuba branch of 
the Volga. 
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excellent, horses and cattle are numerous, and the population for 
the nfbst part subsists on the produce thereof. The climate is 
cold, and their water comes from springs and wells. Two moun¬ 
tains here are celebrated, named Arnaq and Kurmaq 1 , and there 
are the rivers Itil (Volga) and Turk. The people here have now 
for the most part accepted Islam. 

Lands of Gog and Magog. These are of the Seventh Clime, 
and the folk bearing these names were from here. Towns there 
are few, but plains'and districts are many, lying between the Sea 
of China and the Eastern Sea. The most notable place here is 
the fortress, where the guards of the Wall have their abode 2 ; 
and these men are Moslems. 

Saqsin and Bulghark Two small cities of the Sixth Clime, 
to which belong many districts and plains. Most of the furs in 
trade are brought from here. 

Sind. This is a great kingdom of the Second Clime. Its 
great cities are Mansurah, Multan, Lahore, Sultaniyyah (Haya- 
talah or Hayatiyah), Farshavur (Peshavur) Malikfur, Qusdar, 
Nahrawalah, and Ouss, where there is much vegetation ancl the 
sugar-cane, also stuffs for clothes in great quantity. Next come 
Nardln and Qamuhul, where the banana and the cocoa nut grow 
abundantly, and it lies on the frontier of India. Further Oasran, 
Qallarl, Qandabll, Qiqan, Qawj, Qanbuli and Oal'ah Nahsam, 
where there is the greatest idol temple of India 4 . Also there are 
other districts, cities and plains without number. The people of 
Sind for the most part speak the Persian language. The climate 
is hot, and grain crops of all sorts are grown. 

Saghaniyan. A great and broad kingdom of the Third and 
Fourth Climes. It has numberless provinces and produces all 
kinds of crops. The people here are for the most part Moslems. 

Saqlab (Sclavonia). A broad kingdom of the Seventh Clime. 
Its most famous town is Madinat-al-ITl (the Elephant City), 
which is also called Qataniyah 5 , [n •] a very mighty place having 

1 Valiants Artaq and Karoaq. 

2 See above, p. 2.-56. 

:i Saqsin is described by Qazvini as of the Khazar country. According to Iiret- 
schneider (Med. Res. 1. 296) it is the place called Saxi by Plano Carpini; and he 
further notes (1. 330) that there were Saxons in Transylvania in a.d. 1143 w 'th whom 
this Saqsin may be connected. With regard to Bulghar (Great Bulgaria), its ruins 
still exist a few miles from the left bank of the Volga, some 70 miles below Kazan. 

4 Possibly we should read Qal'ah Barahman, the Castle of the Biahmins, under¬ 
standing Sumnath. Yaqiit gives an account of Parshavur (see above, p. 245), Quss, 
Qamuhul, Qasran and Qiqan. Qawj is mentioned by Muqaddasi. Abu-l-Fida gives 
Nahrawalah the old capital of Gujarat, and Qallarl. Sultaniyyah has many variants 
(among the rest Ilayatalah, the Haytal Ephthalites or White Huns). It may be 
represented by Sultanpur on the river Biyah (cf. Elliot and Dowson, Hist, of India , 
v. 206). Nardln or Mardin is mentioned in the Guzidah among the conquests of 
Mahmud of Gliaznah (see also Elliot and Dowson, 1. 59, 11. 450, iv. 176). What 
Malikfur—‘ King-town ’—represents is uncertain. The other places mentioned will 
be found in Lands of the Eastern Caliphate. 

5 Qazvini names some cities and castles of the Sclavonians. As regards Qataniyah 
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many dependencies. Very little corn is grown here, but the 
summer-wheat is good. ' 

Farkhar. This is a kingdom of the Sixth Clime, having 
many provinces and dependencies. The people here are famous 
for the great beauty both of their figures and faces, and the 
following verses have reference to this 1 . 

A ll my suffering is from those fair ones of Farkhar , 

A ncL none the less must I bear with it: 

For the fault lies not with tho se fair ones , 

As I will explain , if thou canst bear to hear: 

This trouble and mischief 1 0 Lord .,, is from Thee , 

Though no one yet has dared to say so; 

Those lips and teeth of Turkish moon-faced maidens , 

Thou- shouldst not have created so fair to see; 

For certes the longing for their lips and teeth 

Makes us remorsefully gnaw with our teeth our own lips. 

Qirghiz and Salanga. A kingdom of the Sixth Clime, the 
capital of which is Qaraqurum, built by Ogotay Oaan 3 . Its 
climate is very cold, water is plentiful but crops are scanty, its 
chief produce being summer-wheat. The pasture-lands are very 
rich, stretching as far as the river Onon, which was the original 
Yurt (or Camp) of Changhiz Khan 3 . Now in Oaraqurum Ogotay 
Qaan constructed many fine buildings,, such as kiosks, palaces 
and the like, for this was the place where he resided, and hence 
it took the name of Qarshi (the Palace). 


theie appears to be a confusion between Sag lab or Selavoma, and Saqallyah or Sicily, 
where Catania was a famous'eity. 

1 According to Dawlat Shah, Faikhar is in Badaklishan above Taliqan : but there 
are said to be other places of the same name m Khutlan and on the Chinese border. 
The verses which follow are fioin a celebrated poem by Nasir-i-Khusraw, portions of 
which have been translated by Professor E. G. Browne ( Year amongst the Persians , 
p. 480) who gives the introductory lines which Mustawft has here omitted. 

- Qiighfz, also spelt Qirghiz (and in other ways) was more generally written 
Khirkhiz by the Aiab geographers. Mustawf! (GttrJda/i, at the beginning of the Section 
on the Mongols) gives the following as the oiiginal boundaiies of Mongolia: 4 The 
frontier of this country to the east was Khitay (Northern China), to the west it reached 
the country of Uighur, to the north weie the Qirghiz and Salanga, while to the south 
it adjoined Tangut and Tibet.’ This passage has been often quoted and some of the 
names misread (e.g. Tankh-i-RashJdi by Elias and Ross, p. 360). Of other places 
here mentioned, the river Selenga, with its tiibutary the Orklion, flows out into the 
S.E. corners of Lake Baikal. To the westward lies the lake known as Qirghiz Nor, 
and here the Qirghiz country was next to that of the Uighurs. (See Bretschneider, 
Med. Res. 1. 57, 100, 225.) The capital Qaraquium (Caracorum, ‘Black Camp’ in 
Mongolian) lay between the Selenga and the Orkhon, due south of the western end of 
Lake Baikal; its ruins being occupied at the present day by the Buddhist monastery 
of Erdenitzu. Ogotay Khan was the son of Changhiz, and his nephew Qubilay after¬ 
wards transfeiredhis capital from Qaiaqurum to Khan Ballgb (Cambaluc), subsequently 
known as Pekin (see above, p. 251). According to Knwandamlr and Mirkhwand 
among the many sons of Yafal (Japhet) Turk was the eldest, and Ghuzz the youngtest, 
‘ who built the Ci:y of Salanga.’ 

,s The river Onon is an affluent of the Kerulan; near Urga. 
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Qandahar. A great kingdom of the Third and Fourth 
Climb's. Its greatest cities are Qara Khaluk and Walishaluk, 
which is the capital; also Zayidandan and Aghnab 1 . There are 
further numerous other towns, districts and plains, all of which 
produce corn [ni] with some little fruit crop. 

Kabul. A kingdom of the Third Clime, possessing many 
towns and lands. The sugar-cane grows here, with some other 
crops of the hot lands. 

Kashmir. This is a great city of the Third Clime; having a 
mighty wall and ditch. Many provinces of the Third and Fourth 
Climes are of its dependencies. The population, since they have 
mixed with the Turk tribes, are very handsome, being in fact 
celebrated for their good looks and fine figures. 

Kaymak 2 . This country is of the Sixth Clime, and comprises 
provinces and plains: also farmsteads. There is much cultivation 
of the land, though towns and villages are few. It is a cold 
country, the raising of crops will succeed, also horses and cattle 
are plentiful. 

Machln. A great and extensive kingdom which the Mongols 
know as Nankiyas. It is of the First and Second Climes, and its 
capital is the city of Ivhansay, which some call Siyahan 3 . They 
say that in all the habitable world there is no greater city than 
this, or at any rate that in the regions of the east there is no 
larger town. There is a lake in the midst of the city, six leagues 
in circumference, and the houses of the town stand round its 
borders. The climate is warm, and both the sugar-cane and 
the rice crop produce abundantly ; but dates are so rare, and 
difficult to come by, that one j/rtwz-weight of these is bartered 
for ten Manns of sugar. Most of their meat is fish, but beef is 
eaten, and the mutton is excellent, being exceedingly expensive. 
The population is so great that they have several thousand—some 
say ten thousand—watchmen and guards to oversee the city. 
Most of the people are Infidels, yet the Moslems though so few 
in number have the power in their hands. 

Transoxiana. A great kingdom of the Fourth Clime. 
Of its famous cities are Bukhara and Samarqand of Sughd, 
Khujand, Zarnuq and Sawran 4 , Kishsh, Badakhshan, Tirmid, 


1 What towns these names stand for it is difficult to say. Many variants occur, 
and appaiently no other authority quotes these names. 

a The Kaymak Khirkluz are mentioned, together with other Tuik tubes, by Vac jut, 
Ibn Khurdadbih and other geographers. 

'* Machin, as already said, is the equivalent of Manzt which is South China. 
Khansay is Krnsay, the great city described at length by Marco Polo, now known as 
Hangchaufu ; Siyahan probably being a corruption of St-hu, the Chinese name for the 
great lake. The explanation of the name Nankiyas appears to be that it is a Mongol 
corruption of a Chinese word meaning Barbarians. 

4 The reading Sawran is conjectural, Zarnuq is mentioned m the Zafar Namah , 
but its position is unknown. 
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Ashnas 1 and Baykand, Ushrusanah, Uzkand, Utrar, Chach 
(Tashkend), Isbijab, Nasaf, Nakhshab, Taraz, Farab, Funakat, 
Saghnak and Kant 2 . It is stated in the Suwar-al-Aqdlini that 
by report [ru] Bukhara in former times had a circular wall, the 
diameter of which was 12 leagues. Sughd (Sogdiana) is famous 
as being one of the Earthly Paradises ; and from Bukhara to 
Samarqand you travel for eight days, along the river bank, 
through one garden after the other. The people of Transoxiana 
are friendly to strangers, and a humane folk. In this country 
there are upwards of 20,000 villages, each with cultivated lands, 
and for the moA part the population thereof go armed and are 
warriors, for by reason of their constant affrays with the Infidels 
it is necessary that every man should have weapons and a coat 
of mail. 

* Makran. A great country of the Second Clime, and it is 
12 days’ journey across. The capital is Fannazbur, lying in 
longitude 93° and in latitude 24 0 . The climate is hot, and water 
is from a river. Other towns of this kingdom are Tlz, Mansurah 3 
and Fahl-Fahrah. There is much cultivation here, with many 
farms, and villages without number. 

Maks and Bashqarud 4 . These are two large towns of the 
Seventh Clime, having many lands and pastures belonging to 
them : most of their inhabitants are nomads of the plain. 

Hind (India). This comprises many kingdoms by' land and 
(numerous islands of the) sea. They have mostly a hot climate, 
and by' reason of the broad area occupied by all these, it is said 
that India covers one sixth of the habitable earth 5 . In this work 
we can only' name a few of the most celebrated places here, and 
as it is well known, the number of people and troops in those king¬ 
doms is quite beyond count. Its greatest city is Delhi in the 

Second Clime, this being now the capital of the Sultan. A city 

of almost equal size is Duwlrqlr 8 (Dawlatabad) of the Second 
Clime. Then there is Zaytun and Ceylon of the First Clime; 

also Sumnath and Qanawj of the Second Clime; Cambay and 


•* Otherwise written Chinas. 

- This must stand either for Kand near Khujandah, or for Jand on the lower 
Jaxartes, both mentioned by Yaqut. 

6 Already mentioned as one of the chief towns of Sind. 

4 The Bashkirds arc mentioned by Qazvlni, who spells the name Basghurt; also 
Yaqut, who gives the nainative of Ibn Kadlan's mission to them in 309 (921). Who 
the Maks (or Makash) were is unceilain, possibly we should lead Makar or Magar, in 
which case the Magyars are meant. But if Makash be the tiue reading, this may refer 
to the Mokshas or Bokshas, the Moi dvms who are of Finnish origin. See Bretschneider, 
AIe<t. Res. I. 31 r. 

5 Hind, with the Moslem geographers, was Greater India, including the Indian 
Archipelago, with pait of Southern China, and thence across the Indian Ocean to the 
Fast Coast of Afiica 

6 Duwlrqlr, or Duwayrqir, in the Deccan, is mentioned by Ibn Bat Utah (iv. 46). 
Zaytun is the great port of Southern China, described by Marco Polo, which is either 
Twauchaufu, or Chwanchaufu, on the river entering the Amoy harbpur. 
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Gujarat, Murgh and Mah likewise of the Second Clime. Next 
come ^Coromandel (Ma c bar), Maqdashu, Malabar, Talang and 
Oal c ah, this city lying on the frontier of China, where there are 
the famous tin smitheries, for which reason tin is often called 
QalcfP. Lastly come Arur and Tanah 2 , with other celebrated 
towns and districts, beyond count or compare. Now many, as 
for instance Malabar, [rar] Gujarat and Cambay have each of 
them 70,000 villages, together with very many dependencies 
belonging to them. 

Yaman. A great kingdom in the hot country, being of the 
First and Second Climes. Its capital at the present clay is the 
city of Ta c izz, but of old it was San c a, and in San c a the climate 
was so equitable that one might spend all four seasons in this 
one place. The Castle of Ghumdan, one of the most magni¬ 
ficent and beautiful buildings in the whole world, stood in 
San c a, and over its portal there were written these words : 
Verily zvc have told him: ‘ For ever shalt thou not stay ’ nay 
rather we have told him: 1 Go forth in this very hour'. It 
was the Caliph Othman who ruined this building. In San c a too 
was the church known as Kanlsah Qullays which Abrahah ibn 
Sabah built. It was one of the mightiest buildings of the earth, 
so that the mind was amazed by its grandeur and splendour; but 
the first of the Abbasid Caliphs Saffah threw it down in ruin, 
carrying off therefrom its countless treasures. The city of c Aden 
is only a provincial town, but being a harbour it is much renowned. 
Hadramawt too is a small city, and the Prophet Hud—upon 
whom be peace—is buried here. 'Oman is the largest town in 
this district and the Sea of "Oman takes its name therefrom. The 
land of Mahrah is a great district here, and its largest city is 
called Shihr. The kingdom of Yamamah according to some 
books is included in Yaman, others count it as of Hijaz. In the 
capital, and in some of the villages of Yamamah, the Demons 
built a lofty palace for king Solomon—upon whom be peace— 
and it was constructed of huge stones; further (at one time) this 
city of Yamamah was his capital. Other towns in Yamamah 
are Falj, where Oays c Aylan lived ; Zarnuq, Qarqari and Arun. 
In Yaman there are also other famous places, as for instance 


1 Abu-l-Fida describes Sumnal, Qanawj, Ma'bar, or the Coromandel Coast, with 
Malibar or Mairibar, the Malabar Coast. Cambay and Talang are noticed by Ibn 
Batutah. Qal'ah, otherwise Kallah, is the famous emporium for tin on the Malacca 
peninsula, known as Quedah (see above, p. 324). What places Murgh and Mah stand 
for, it is difficult to say, and the reading is very unceitain ; possibly we should read 
Farakh and Bahar, where there was a celebrated Treasure and Temple. Maqdashu is 
Magadaxo on the East Coast of Africa, near Zanzibar, which is described by Yaqut as 
a great place for trade in sandal-wood, ebony, ambergris and ivory. 

t Arur, if this be the right reading, is spelt Ar-Riir by Muqaddasl. Abu-l- 
Fida gives it with the spelling of our text, and he also speaks of Tanah near 
Bombay. 
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Fllan, Farghan, Qalimah and Qalyathah 1 . Further Ibn Khur- 
dadbih states that the Abandoned Well, and the Lofty Towers 
which are both mentioned in the Ouran (ch. XXII. v. 44) were in 
the territory of Al-Bawn, which is of the kingdom of Yaman. 
The wondrous stories that are told about the fortifications of the 
Lofty Towers need not to be repeated. But in the Quran (ch. IV. 
v. 80) an allusion is made to these buildings; [cat] where it is 
said, in the word of God most high —Where ever ye be death will 
overtake you, even though ye be in the Lofty Towers. According to 
the commentators this edifice was built in bronze, brass, tin and 
iron, by king Rass, in such a form that there was no outlet, and 
on its walls many thousand warders were stationed to keep guard. 
The Men of Rass who are mentioned in the Quran (ch. XXV. 
v. 40 and ch. L. v. 12) take their name from this place; and in 
the History composed by Ouda c i 2 it is stated that the destruction 
of the People of c Ad took place in a tract of country lying be¬ 
tween c Oman and Hadramawt which is of the dependencies of 
Yaman. 

1 These and the previously mentioned names are all most uncertain: for both 
Yaman and Yomamah are but scantily described by the Arab geographers. 

• Died at Cairo in 454 (1062), see Brockelmann, 1. 343. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 


Foreign Countries: to the westwaid of Iran. Little Armenia. Ossetes and 

Russians Ifuqlyah. Alan and Sficlaq. Andalusia, and the City of Brass. 

The Arab Deseit. The Berber Country. Circassia. Abyssinia. Ilijaz. 

Himyar. Saba. Syria. Upper Egypt and the Almohad Country. Tripoli 

(of Baibaiy). Toledo. Tangieis. The Frank Country and Byzantium. 

Palestine. Copios. Caracorum. Qayruwan Qulzum (Suez). Lower 

Egypt. Maghrib, the City of Women, and the City of the Children of Israel. 

The Two Pyiamids. Greece 

The Western Side. This comprises twenty-seven kingdoms. 

Little Armenia. Of the Fourth Clime. Its most famous 
cities are Sis, Qarln and Tarun, but there are many other towns, 
also districts and lands without count. The climate here is cold 
though generally equitable; most cereals, and fruits of all kinds, 
being grown. 

As and Rush Of the Seventh Clime. Its largest cities are 
Kutabah (Kitovia or Kieff) and Arba. There are many other 
towns, and plains with excellent pasture-lands. The people here 
have cattle and horses in countless herds, for the wealth and 
sustenance of these folk is therefrom. The Russian furs are found 
here in great quantities. 

Ifriqlyah. A broad and extensive kingdom of the Second 
and Third Climes. Its most celebrated towns are Tripoli, Mah- 
diyyah, Tunis, Tahart, Sijilmasah, Constantine, Qafsah, Hammah, 
Sumat, Milyanah and Qamudah-. Its capital was Carthage, 
which from the exceeding excellence of the city was likened to 
Paradise; and its walls were of marble. It fell to ruin during 
the Caliphate of c Othman, when there were civil wars be¬ 
tween Moslems. Of its remaining relics are still to be seen two 
columns of marble, each 15 ells in circumference with a height 
of 40 ells; from which some idea may be formed of its other 
buildings. At the present day the capital is called Ifriqlyah 3 . 

1 The As represents the Oss or Ossetes, the Rais are the Russians. The name of 
the second town mentioned is uncertain. 

2 Ifriqlyah is Northern Africa, west of Egypt along the Mediterranean coast to 
Maghrib or Morocco. Mahdiyyah lies south of Tunis, and was the first Fatunid 
capital. Tahart (Tiaret) and Constantine are well-known towns in Algeria; Sijil¬ 
masah, now a ruin in the oasis of Tafilelt, was a populous city for the trans-Sahara 
trade in the time of Ibn Batutah. Qafsah lies to the south of Qayiuwan. What 
particular hot-spring Hammah (or Hammah) represents is not stated. Ibn Hawqal 
mentions one near Qafsah. Sumat is probably Great Sumat near Qayruwan mentioned 
by MuqaddasT. Some MSS. give Masilah for Milyanah (both in Algeria), also Bul- 
yanah mentioned by Ibn Batutah lying south of Tunis. Qamudah is given by Muqad- 
dasi, but there is also the variant Qamnur near Sijilmasah, as mentioned by Idiisi. 

3 That is to say Qayiuwan, see below, p. 265. 



Alan and Sudaq 1 . A great kingdom of the Fifth Clime, 
with spacious lands and many plains. The people here for the 
most part are nomads, owning horses and cattle, and their live¬ 
lihood is from these. 

Andalus (Spain). A mighty and spacious kingdom of the 
Third and Fourth Climes. In the Suzvar-al-Aqalim it is re¬ 
ported that in old days Spain was counted as part of the Roman 
Empire, but since the times of Islam it has formed a kingdom by 
itself. Its capital formerly was Cordova, and throughout the 
west there was no greater, wealthier, or more flourishing city. 
It had stone walls, and Its people were very opulent. At the 
present day it has come to be but of medium extent, and the 
capital of Spain is now Seville. Of its other famous cities are 
Jaen, Saragossa, Tudela, Lerida, Faraj 3 which is also known as 
Guadalaxara, Cuenca, Carcasonne, Alcantara, Castilla (close to 
Elvira), Calatayud, Almeria, Valencia, Cadiz, Truxillo, Coria, 
Merida, Ecija, Cabra, and Rayyah (Regio, the district of Malaga). 
Granada also is a fine city, with three Friday Mosques. Firrich 
is a large town where there are iron mines and numerous marble 
quarries; of its fruits hazel nuts are abundant. Then there is 
the district called Buhayrah (the Lake, Lago de la Janda), with 
many towns and villages, where the olive grows abundantly 3 . 
The City of Brass, which is one of the most wonderful construc¬ 
tions in the world, is of these parts. The circuit of its walls is 
4 leagues, and their height to the battlements is more than 
50 ells, and there are no gates. Some say that Alexander the 
Great built it, but the more reliable account is that it was con¬ 
structed by the demons at the command of king Solomon— 
upon whom be peace—and this is the view given by the com¬ 
mentators in explanation of the verse of the Quran (ch. XXXIV. 
v. Il) where God most high says— And we made a fountain of 
molten brass t-o flow for Solomon, and of [ni] the Jinn were some 
who worked in his presence, by the zfill of his Lord. The walls of 
this city were made from that fountain of molten brass. But few 
of the children of men have ever been there; but in the time of 
the Omayyad Caliphs (of Cordova) one man got there, and on 
his return he gave the Caliph an account of the place. The 
Caliph thereupon sent men back with him, and they heard from 
within the city a mighty voice crying out, but by reason of the 
might of the walls they could find no means of effecting an entry. 
For as often as by some contrivance anyone of them reached the 

1 The Alans are allied to the As or Ossetes. Sudaq is Soldaia on the south¬ 
eastern coast of the Crimea, west of Kaffa. 

2 Called by Abu-l-Fida Madlnah-al-Paraj, the meaning is uncertain. 

3 Yaqut notices Carcasonne in Provence, and Castilla. The remaining towns will 
be found in the text (with translation by Dozy and De Goeje) of Idrisi, and this is the 
source whence our author got his list, as is shown by the notice of the mines and 
quarries of Firrich. 
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top of 4he wall, he would forthwith give a laugh and then fall 
down within the city. At last they promised a certain one much 
money, and having made a ladder whereby this man should get to 
the summit of the wall and thence look down into the city, they 
bound a strong rope about his middle, and he thus went up the 
ladder. But as soon as he too began to look down into the city 
he gave a laugh and would have fallen within the wall had they 
not pulled at the rope. But in doing so the man was cut into 
two halves, and one half fell into the city, while the other being 
caught by the rope was pulled back by his companions. What 
had taken place within the city, none ever knew for certain ; but 
those who had been sent by the Caliph reported to him it was 
supposed that King Solomon had, probably, imprisoned the 
demons within the city, and that these happenings were of their 
doing. Near by the City of Brass was a lake, where the waves 
ran high, and round the same many reeds grew. Long before 
the time of the discoveries just mentioned the first governor, 
Musa ibn Nusayr, in the days of the Omayyads (of Syria) had 
despatched fishermen to this lake who had brought up from its 
depths vessels made of copper soldered down and sealed. When 
one was broken open, a form, like that of a man but of gold and 
fully armed, came forth, and flew into the air crying out— 0 
Prophet of God, never will we do this again against thee! On 
which, those who were present understood that Solomon—upon 
whom be peace—had imprisoned the demons therein. Near 
the City of Brass there had been set up two stone tablets, on 
which were inscribed certain details concerning the (future) 
prophets—peace be upon them all—and mention here was also 
made of our Prophet—upon whom be peace—and many profit¬ 
able admonitions and precepts were added thereto. The above 
account is taken from the History of Maghrib, and Qazvln! states 
that the reason why every one at the sight of the City of Brass 
fell to laughter, was that therein lay a mountain of Bdhat (or 
Laughing) stone. Now the peculiarity of this stone is, that when 
any man casts his eyes thereon, he falls into convulsions of 
laughter, and he laughs so violently that he forthwith dies ; [n»] 
therefore the demons have great content in the presence there of 
this stone. Yaqut further reports 1 that the peninsula of Gabes 
(or rather Cadiz) is at the western extremity of Andalusia, and 
here they have set a talisman, which is to prevent the entry of 
the Berber folk into Spain; for the Spanish people were ever 
greatly molested by the Berbers. This talisman, however, in the 
year 540 (1145) became of no avail 2 . 

The Arab Desert. This includes many plains and mountains 

1 In Y&qiit, however, a different account is given of Gabes. 

That is when the Berber AHnohads overthrew the dynasty of the Almoravids 
and conquered Spain. 



being, of the Second and Third Climes. In length it extends 
from Syria to the Persian Gulf, and in breadth from Mecca to 
Najaf, being each way 200 leagues across. The inhabitants are 
nomad Arabs of innumerable tribes, and although the heat is 
very great and the land waterless, yet the climate here is most 
healthy. In regard to the excellence of the climate it is quoted 
as follows : Obedience spake and said: ‘I take my seat in Syria ' : 
the Plague replied: ‘And I go with you! Fertility spake and 
said: ‘ I go to z Irdq! Hypocrisy replied: ‘ A nd I go with you! 
Then Health spake and said: ‘ 1 go to live in the Desert ’: and 
Healing replied : ‘And I go with you! Thus the people who live 
in the desert suffer little from illness, whereby as it is reported a 
doctor was asked— 1 How comes it, think you, that the desert 
folk need no doctors ? ’ He replied—‘ For the same reason 
that no wild animal needs the veterinary surgeon.’ In these 
regions corn crops and vegetables grow well, and in divers parts 
there are numerous inhabited places. Their wealth and susten¬ 
ance is by the yearly foaling of their camels and horses. Then 
they have cattle, and eat also the meat of various wild animals, 
such even as the Sflsmar (or green lizard), and other such like, 
whereby they are ever in a state of legal impurity. 

The Berber Country. This kingdom lies in the First and 
Second Climes. Its most celebrated place is Fas 1 , a very large 
city near the sea shore, having water in abundance, so that its 
river turns 600 mills. There are here, too, many other towns, 
great and small, with fine buildings. 

Circassia. This is a kingdom of the Sixth Clime. It in¬ 
cludes many plains and pasture lands, its inhabitants are nomads, 
and these folk get their living from the produce of their herds 
and flocks. 

■ Abyssinia. This kingdom is of the First and Second Climes. 
Its capital is Jarma 2 , in the First Clime, lying in longitude 30° 
and in latitude 9 0 , which [via] is a large town, having many dis¬ 
tricts and dependencies. Of other famous cities here are Buja, 
Zayla c and c Aydhab, with other places, for there are numerous 
provincial towns in this province. 

Hijaz. A kingdom of the Second Clime. Its glory lies in 
the possession of Mecca and Medina—which may God ennoble— 
but these cities have already been described in Book I. Of its 
other celebrated towns are Taif and Najran, this last the abode 
of the People of the Pits (mentioned in the Quran, ch. LXXXV. 
v. 4), also Hijr of the Ban! Rabfah tribe. Further Qarn-al- 

1 Fez, in Morocco, it need hardly be remarked, in point of fact lies many miles 
from the sea. 

- Jarma or JarmI has been supposed to be a clerical mistake for Jftma, representing 
Axum (Xuma): cf. AbCi-l-Kida, Keinaud’s translation, II. 128. For Buja and Zayla c 
see Abu-l-Fida. 
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Manazil and Tihamah, with many other towns and plains. The 
people "here make their livelihood by commerce, and by their 
horses. 

Himyar. A kingdom of much extent in the First Clime. 

Saba. A kingdom of the Second and Third Climes. It is 
alluded to in the Ouran (ch. XXXIV. v. 14) where God—be He 
exalted—says :— A sign there was to Saba in their dwelling places: 
—two gardens, the one on the right hand, and the other on the left: 
1 Eat ye of your Lord’s supplies, and give thanks to him : goodly is 
the country, and gracious is the Lordl 

Sham (Syria). This is of the Third and Fourth Climes, and 
its capital is the city of Damascus, which has already been de¬ 
scribed. Of other famous places are the following: Hims 
(Emessa), Hamah, Halab (Aleppo), Akkah (Acre), Salamlyah, 
Antaklyah (Antioch), Ladhiqiyah, Ajnadayn, Qinnasrln, Taba- 
rlyah (Tiberias), Shamshat, the Balqa, Flq, SOr (Tyre), Tarabulus, 
Ba'albak, Mar'ash, Rahbah, Dayr-Khalid, Blrah, Tadmur (Pal¬ 
myra) and Urdun (the Jordan). The finest building in this 
kingdom was the Mosque or Church in Antioch, which is thus 
described in the Diary of Malik Shah ;—‘ In the Mosque of this 
place is to be seen a column, four square, made of a single beam 
of Sanawbar wood, which is 40 ells in height, and the side 1 ell 
in width. In the church is to be seen a dome covering a space 
measuring 40 ells square, with a height of 80 ells ; and the 
lowest section thereof is built of squared stones, the next section 
being of burnt bricks well-mortared, while the uppermost part 
has a ceiling of wood, the outer roof being covered with tin 
plates. Other buildings in this town are of a like magnificence, 
and in the city of Tadmur (Palmyra) also there are many mighty 
and magnificent constructions.’ In the Suwar-al-Aqalim it is 
stated that in earlier days Syria was accounted as a part of the 
Roman empire, but subsequent to the times of Islam it has been 
reckoned among the kingdoms of Iran, and thus even down to 
the year 571 (1175), when the Ayyubite Sultans annexed it to 
Egypt, [m] and to Egypt it still now belongs. The fortress of 
Tabuk lies on the frontier between Syria and the Tihamah. The 
people of Al-Aykah (mentioned in the Quran, ch. XV. v. 78, and 
elsewhere) were of this place, to whom the prophet Shu c ayb 
(Jethro) was sent. Madyan (Midian), which was the abode of 
the prophet Shu'ayb, lies six days march distant therefrom : the 
tribe of Madyan taking their name from the place. Or according 
to another account they are named after Madyan son of Abraham, 
and the place was named after him. In Madyan is the Well 
where Moses drew water for the sheep belonging to the daughters 
of Shu c ayb. The story is well known, and is alluded to in the 
Quran (ch. XXVIII. vv. 22 to 24) where God—be He exalted— 
has said : And token {Moses) arrived at the tvater of Madyan , he 
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found at it a company of men zvatering. And he found, beside 
them two women keeping back their flock. ‘ Why do ye’ said he , 
‘thus?' They said ‘ We shall not water till the shepherds shall 
have driven off: for our father is very agedl So he watered for 
them, then retired to the shade. The Rock of Moses, according 
to one account, is to be seen at Antioch ; and the Cavern of the 
Companions of the Cave (the Sleepers of Ephesus) is in a 
mountain on the frontier of Tarsus. 

Sa c id (Upper Egypt) and the Country of c Abd-al-Mumin 
(the Almohad). This is a great kingdom of the Second and 
Third Climes. The capital and the most famous of its cities is 
Marrakish (Morocco City), and there are innumerable other pro¬ 
vincial towns and places. Most of the country is of the hot 
region. The population have received Islam, and reached a high 
degree in matters of piety and faith, and they attend to no other 
matters than the Law (of the Quran). 

Tripoli (of Barbary). A kingdom of the Second and Third 
Climes. Its most famous city is Fazzan, but it has many other 
towns. 

Toledo. This is a fine city situated on the summit of a high 
hill. Most of its houses are built of stone, and it lies close to the 
river Tagus, whose stream is almost as great as that of the Tigris. 
It is of the Fifth Clime, and in many books it is counted as being 
in Andalusia: others hold it to be a kingdom by itself, for many 
broad lands and districts belong to it. In the Suzvar-al-Aqdlim 
it is stated that in this country there are many Sammur (Sable- 
martens). 

Tangiers. A great kingdom of the Second and Third Climes. 
Its capital is the City of Tangiers, to which belong many dis¬ 
tricts and regions with provincial towns, and dependencies. 

The Frank Country. This is a great kingdom of the Fifth; 
Sixth and Seventh Climes [tv«], and beyond these again. Its 
capital is the city of Byzantium, which is now called Constanti¬ 
nople, and which was built by the second Emperor of the Romans, 
whose name was Constantine. It is also known as Istambul, and 
it is of the Sixth Clime, its longitude being 49 0 50', and its lati¬ 
tude 45°. When it was founded the sign of Cancer was in the 
ascendant. Ibn Khurdadbih states that the city stands on a 
peninsula, which on three sides, east, west and south is washed 
by the Greek Sea, while on the north it is connected with the 
mainland. From east to west the peninsula measures 6 leagues 
across. The city has two walls; and the height of the inner wall 
is 72 ells, its width is 12 ells and it has 1225 towers, on each of 
which monks keep watch. The outer wall is 42 ells in height 
and 8 ells in width. Between the two walls lies an open space 
measuring 60 ells across. There is in this city a church, named 
after the disciples Peter and Paul, the length of which is 300 ells, 
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and it is 200 ells in the breadth, the height of its walls being 
100 ells. The ceiling is of brass plates, and these too cover all 
the walls inside in the fore-part of the church. There is also in 
the city another church which is called the Holy House, it is one 
mile in length, and here is the altar where they make sacrifice. 
Near this altar is a throne of green stone, like the emerald, 
24 ells long by 6 ells broad, which is fixed against the wall of 
the fore-part of the sanctuary, and round this wall are set images 
of Jesus—upon whom be peace—and of Mary his Mother, beside 
whom stand twelve figures representing the Disciples. All these 
statues are made of pure gold, and each is two and a half ells in 
height, the eyes being formed of resplendent red rubies. This 
church has 28 golden doors, and near to 1000 Mann -weight of 
brass and copper has been used herein, besides ivory, ebony, 
sandal wood and teak, with other materials beyond count. There 
is in the city so great a number of houses, that there are more 
than 4000 bath-houses, and there are churches in the like pro¬ 
portion. 

Palestine (Filastln). This is a great kingdom of the Third 
Clime, which takes its name from Filastln son of Aram son of Shem 
the son of Noah: but some say Filastln was of the progeny of 
Ham, [rv>] and others account him of the sons of Japhet. In some 
books Palestine is reckoned as part of the kingdom of Syria, but in 
most it is held to be a separate province. Its capital is the Holy 
City (Jerusalem) which has already been described in Book I. 
Of its other famous towns are these: Kansan (Canaan) and Zu- 
ghar (Zoar), Ramlah, the Balqa, Gaza and Ascalon, Barln, Shallm 
(Salem), Safiyah and Arlha (Jericho), which last was the capital 
city of the Giants who oppressed Moses—upon whom be peace; 
but according to another account their capital was in the Balqa. 
The cities of the people of Lot (Sodom and Gomorrah), according 
to most authorities, were situated in Palestine to the south-east of 
Jerusalem, in a district that was extremely fertile and pleasant. 
One account says there were seven cities,another gives the number 
as five only, to wit Sab c ah, Sughar, Ghumurrah, Admah and Sa- 
dum, which last was the largest city of all. Each city had a great 
population with many villages in its dependency. The cause of 
the destruction of these cities was their abundant abominations, 
and disobedience to the commands of God. The story thereof 
is well known, being given at length in all histories and com¬ 
mentaries. At the present day their place is known as the Place 
that is Overthrown and Overwhelmed. Here no plant grows, 
and there is profound gloom everywhere, for without fail a place 
that has suffered the wrath of God is ever thus. Now according 
to some accounts these cities stood in the Great Desert between 
Kirman and Quhistan (in Persia) where highway-men make their 
expeditions ; but the authority for this attribution is not reliable. 
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The pre-eminence of Palestine, according to the Commentary of 
KalbT, is set forth in the words of the Quran (ch. v. v. 24)*where 
God—be He exalted—has said: Enter, O my people , the Holy 
Land, which God hath destined for you ; and again He has also 
referred in the Quran (ch. XXI. v. 71) to the Laud which we have 
blessed for all human beings, which evidently relates to Palestine 1 . 

Quft (Coptos). This is of the Second Clime ; and it is a 
very spacious district, being both'broad and long—none more so. 

Qaraqurum (Caracorum). This is of the Seventh Clime, 
and being a broad district is mostly inhabited by nomads. 
They have few villages or towns, and their sustenance is chiefly 
from their flocks and herds. 

Qayruwan. A great city of the Third Clime. It was the 
capital of the Bani Aghlab, and immediately outside Oayruwan 
they had built the city of Raqqadah, ultimately joining the two 
towns to make one, which came to have many other townships 
and districts of its dependencies. Of such were Qabis (Gabes) 
[rvr] lying 1 league from the sea. a fine large city, where ex¬ 
cellent stuffs are woven, and there is fruit in plenty here. Further 
Zawilah and Sabrah of Oayruwan, Susah and Safaqis (Sfax), 
besides many other places 2 . 

Qulzum (Clysma: Suez). This is a moderate sized town of 
the dependencies of Egypt, in the Second Clime. It lies on the 
Red Sea, called the Sea of Qulzum which thus takes its name 
from this city, more especially in its beginning, in the part where 
it is called the Tongue of the Sea. This city more properly 
should be included in the description of Egypt, but the Sea to 
which it gives its name being so well known it seemed better to 
give a separate notice of it here. 

Misr (Lower Egypt). A kingdom long and broad, of the 
Third Clime. Cairo and Alexandria we have already described 
in Book III, but there are here many other famous districts and 
towns, such as Damietta, Manf (Memphis), c ArIsh, Antuhi, Aylah, 
Fuwwah, Oays and Minyalv'. Then there is Quft (Coptos), where 
there is a pious foundation ( Waqf) dating from the caliphate of 
c AlI; and Yaqut states that excepting here and at Hubs al Ju- 
yushl there are no other such foundations in all Egypt. The 
Fayyum in the time of Joseph—peace be upon him—was a 
desolate plain, and Joseph by command of God most high 
brought thither a canal from the Nile, and in the space of seventy 
days converted this plain into populous and well cultivated lands ; 


1 These various places in Palestine will be found, described in Palestine under the 
Moslems. 

2 For these see Idrisl. ZawJlah was one half of the city of Mahdiyyah; Sabrah was 
the outer half of Qayruwan. 

;1 See Idrisl, passim. Aylah, at the head of the Gulf of °Aqabah on the Mecca 
road, is of course outside Egypt. 
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thereupon Pharaoh said 1 This indeed is as the work of one 
thousand days’—{in Arabic Alf Yaum) which coming to be 
pronounced Al-Fayyum became the name of the district. Joseph 
laid out many other districts along this canal, and still at this 
present day it is as the granary of Egypt. The district begins 
at what is known as Old Misr. 

Maghrib (the West). This is of the First Clime, and be¬ 
yond ; for it is a mighty limitless kingdom. Its greatest town 
is Madlnat-al-Fll (the City of the Elephant), otherwise called 
Oatanlyah 1 , which is a very large place, with many wonderful 
churches. Also there are Ghanah and Qimratah and Qasr-al- 
Fulus (the Palace of Farthings) with many other great towns 2 . 
In the Suivar-al-Aqdlim it is stated that in Maghrib, down near 
the equator where the wind comes from, there is a desert 
measuring near 500 leagues across every way, most of which is 
moving-sand. Here the heat and drought prevent any_habita- 
tions, and by some account this is named Mafazah-al- c Alij (the 
Wilderness of the Sand-hill). A Tradition of the Prophet—upon 
whom be peace—affirms that he said : [rw] He who, when he is 
about to lie down on his carpet to sleep , recites the verse— I ask 
pardon of God .’ and there is no God but He, the Living , the Eternal 
before whom I make repentance ’—verily God 7will forgive him his 
sins, even though they be (innumerable ) as the sands of the Wilder¬ 
ness of c Allj. In the Jdmf-al-Hikdyat it is related that on one 
side of this desert there is moving-sand, across which is but a 
single road, and this road is only open one day in each week, 
namely on the Saturday. In the middle of these sands stands a 
city where all the inhabitants are women 3 , and if a man should 
manage to get there, by the effect of the climate his manhood 
goes from him, and in a short time he dies. Among these women 
the act of generation is effected by means of a certain spring, in 
which when the woman has sat she becomes pregnant and bears 
a daughter. For if at any time a boy is born, he dies in childhood. 

■ Also when these women have their courses, if they sit in this 
spring the second day their courses return upon them, and the 
issue is so abundant that they come near to dying therefrom. 
By the ordinance of God most high these women have no feeling 
of desire, and this to such a point that if a woman from there 
comes to our lands, and a man goes in unto her, she is mightily 
offended. After a time, however, our climate has its good effect, 
and she comes to have love for a man. These women have ac¬ 
cepted Islam, and in the matter of faith and practice have attained 
a high degree: and in the management of worldly affairs, where 

1 This apparently is a i*epetition in error of what has been said above (p. 252) 
about Catania in the Sclavonic country, or otherwise in Sicily. 

a For Ghanah see Idrisx. 

3 Qa/vini mentions the City of Women, 
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elsewhere men labour—as in agriculture, and in the crafts and 
the like—with them women alone do the work. Among?them 
all things are in common, and all riches with them are shared 
equally. High and low station do not exist, and disputes as to 
sovereignty and loss of goods have no place among them. It is 
further forbidden for any of them personally to acquire riches or 
to seek wealth, and they desire no ornaments, and being true 
believers none among them is addicted to vileness, for in verity 
they hold to religion and to righteousness. Surely women such 
as these are to be preferred for excellence to most men. 

In another part of this desert, among the moving-sands, 
is a city where one of the tribes of the Children of Israel is 
settled. These people, after the destruction of Pharaoh and his 
Egyptians, made their petition to God most high, saying— 1 O 
Lord leave us not yet again among men to be afflicted by their 
evil doings, but lead us to some place where we may be able to 
worship Thee free from the evil suggestion and distraction of 
Satan.’ [r*t] Wherefore, by the favour of God most high, they 
were set free of the Satanic evil promptings, being brought to 
this spot where the sand became as their bulwark. For here, in 
every year, there w r as but one day during which the road was 
open to their country, so that sometimes perchance other men 
might have knowledge of their state, and assist them in their duty 
to God—be He exalted and glorified. Mention also is made of 
them in the words of the Ouran (ch. VII. v. 159) And among the 
people of Moses there is a certain number who guide others with 
truth , and practise what is right according to it. In books de¬ 
scriptive of the Ascent into Heaven (of Muhammad) it is stated 
that the Prophet—upon whom be peace—when on his Night 
Journey, visited this city, and saw these people, addressing to 
them the salutation of Peace (as though they were Moslems). 
Then between him and them question and answer proceeded, as 
follows. He questioned : 1 1 see among you that all your houses 
are of one height and plan and form, being without any excess 
of grandeur, so that none has superiority or rank above the 
others ; what is therefore the cause of this ? ’ They answered : 

‘ The reason is that we are all of one descent, and were born of 
our parents solely for the intent that we might serve God Al¬ 
mighty, in whose service none of us has superiority, one over the 
other. And we are but passing through this great house of the 
world, wherefore it were but folly, during this our passage and 
journeying, to set our hearts on adorning what is but a post-house 
on the high-road.’ He enquired : ‘ Before the door of every house 
I perceive there is a tomb ; why have you made this ? ’ They 
answered : 1 In order that we may not forget death, and in all 
our works may strive to acquire the garment of mercy for the 
grave.’ He asked : ‘ Seeing that without taking proper care for 
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food and raiment, religious observance is neither permissible nor 
(except on occasion) even acceptable, whence comes your food 
and raiment that you have no anxiety therefor ? ’ They answered: 
‘We are all like the women of a house dependent on the master 
thereof for provisions ; the Master of our house is God most high, 
our daily bread is from His hands. We sow in the fields seed- 
corn and cotton and other crops, and God sends rain from heaven 
upon them ; then we make harvest and carry away the crops 
which we store all in one place, and in accordance with his need 
each of us takes therefrom a sufficiency, and God most high giving 
us His blessing this suffices us until the next year.’ He asked : 
‘What flesh for eating do you make use of?’ They replied: 
‘We have sheep on our plains, also enough corn and other crops, 
the same being common to all of us: and most of us eat but 
little flesh of animals.’ He enquired : ‘ Have you weights and 
measures among you [wo] that each may know how much he 
takes away ?’ They answered : ‘ Nay, for seeing that none takes 
more than that for which he has need, what use is it to measure 
the same?’ He asked: ‘Are there craftsmen here, or no?’ 
They answered : ‘ All here are craftsmen, but none sell their wares 
for each only makes what the other has need of.’ He asked : 

‘ Is there any post for judge or governor here, who when a dispute 
arises among you may give judgement ? ’ They replied: ‘ Since 
we are all children of God, and He gives to each what is necessary 
to him, how can any dispute arise between us that should need 
the giving of judgement for which we must go before judge or 
governor? ’ He asked: ‘ Since there be neither judge nor governor, 
if a fine for a crime were imposed on one of you, how would it 
be enforced ? ’ They replied: ‘ Although up to the present time 
we have not received the light of the religion of Islam, yet the 
grace of God has hitherto barred the way for us against the evil 
suggestion of Satan : and without the suggestion of Satan dis¬ 
obedience does not come to any of the sons of Adam. Now, 
however, that we are prepared to receive the light of the religion 
of Islam, we hope that our obedience may reach a higher degree 
than formerly", and no unrighteousness or sinfulness may come 
upon us.’ He asked : ‘ Lives there any physician here ? ’ They 
replied : ‘ By the command of God most high sickness does not 
exist here, only peaceful life : and when the death-sickness com'es, 
of a truth the physician cannot make it pass, and where deadly 
illness is not, there is there no need for a physician.’ He said : 
‘ At this moment the sound of wailing reaches my ear, also thb 
sound of rejoicing from another quarter, what then is the cause 
of this?’ They replied : ‘The rejoicing is for this reason, that 
one of us has departed in death, having the true faith: and the 
wailing is because a child is born, but we know not yet whether 
he will hold to the faith or not.’ Then the Prophet—upon whom 
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be peace—seeing that in all matters they thus held by righteous¬ 
ness and the true faith, before taking his leave of them, offered 
up this most excellent prayer, saying: ‘ O God ! grant even to 
all of us pardon in respect of the excellence of these their works : 
and through obedience to Thee, and by Thy dominion and Thy 
angels, and Thy prophets, and through Thy mercy, O Most 
Merciful of the Merciful, keep us all from doing contrary to the 
like of these their doings.’ 

The Two Pyramids. These stand on the borders of Egypt 
in the Third Clime, and they are the most wonderful construc¬ 
tions in the whole world. In the History of Maghrib it is stated 
that they were built by the prophet Idris—upon whom be peace— 
(who is Enoch). Outside, on the stone covering of these Pyramids, 
there are figures visible, for the most part cut into the same, and 
this was done in order that when the world came to be devastated 
by the Flood, and by other such catastrophes, the former race of 
men having been overwhelmed, and the arts obliterated, [rn] 
then another people should arise to whom these figures and 
carvings should show forth the manner of those lost arts. Some, 
however, say that the Pyramids are Pharaonic buildings, being 
their burial places, and that they were thus firmly founded with 
the intent that the lapse of time should have no effect on the 
building, and that their bodies should never be exposed, but 
remain ever concealed. Others report that by reason of their 
great antiquity the builder of the Pyramids cannot be known, 
for the writing that is inscribed on the face of each is in a script 
that no one of our times can read ; wherefore the true account 
which might have been obtained from these words cannot to-day 
be known. Now as regards the date of their foundation, it is 
well known that in the mouth of the people is the saying: The 
Pyramids were built, when the constellation of Aquila was in 
Cancer. The explanation of which is as follows:—seeing that at 
the present day the constellation of Aquila is in the after part of 
Capricorn, and that for each Sign of the Zodiac no less than 
2000 years must be reckoned to complete the cycle of precession, 
therefore, from the date of the foundation of the Pyramids to the 
present time, it would follow that more than 12,000 years must 
have passed : but true knowledge lies only with God most high. 
There are in all seven Pyramids, of which the largest is called 
the Pyramid Maydum, and by I bn Khurdadbih, and in the 
History of Maghrib and elsewhere, the following dimensions are 
given of this same. The plan is 400 ells square for each side, 
rising from a base of 20 ells (square), which lies 30 ells down 
below the surface, and (the superstructure) is brought to a 
pyramidal form in such a fashion that each face thereof forms a 
triangle, the height likewise being 400 ells, with a square platform 
on the top measuring 20 ells by 20 ells. Thus the pyramidal 
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mass is four square below, but octagonal above; and all through 
this pyramid the stones are so exactly set one to the other that 
it appears to be but of one single block, without any joint. In¬ 
side is a chamber, very deep down, into which you may descend 
by a long rope. Here are the sepulchres of the dead Pharaohs, 
of whom some limbs and bones still remain intact, this preserva¬ 
tion of bodies being one of the qualities of the soil of Egypt. The 
structure of the Pyramid is completely solid, except for this one 
chamber, for no other hollow space can be seen. The whole is 
built up of cut stone, each block, like its neighbour, being 25 ells 
by 25 ells with a depth of 3 ells, and the stone used is in 
colour red with black markings. After the same fashion also is 
built the square platform below, measuring 100 ells by 100 ells. 
It is asserted [tw] that the great Pyramid took 300 years to 
build, and the little Pyramid 70 years, the others having been 
completed in times proportionate to the above. 

Yunan (Greece). A very broad and extensive province, of 
the Fifth and Sixth Climes. It had of old an immense popula¬ 
tion, and many sages were of this country, who cultivated diverse 
sciences such as mathematics, divinity, logic, the arts and crafts, 
philosophy, divination, history, astronomy and astrology, medicine 
and other such like. The greatest city here was called Macedonia, 
and the quality of its air promoted brilliancy in genius, sharpness 
in intellect, strength of memory with excellent wit and learning. 
Alexander the Great, with all his might of conquest, was unable 
at first to overcome this country, because of the wisdom of the 
people. However, as the land lay in a hollow, he proceeded to 
cut. a channel to it from the Sea of the Greeks and Franks, in 
order that these provinces might thus be drowned in the waters. 
This is the place known as the Cut of Alexander 1 . But many 
say that Alexander’s Cut is in those parts of the Sea of the 
Greeks and Franks which occupy the Fourth, Fifth, Sixth and 
Seventh Climes, seeing that the Cut which Alexander made is by 
the tomb of Hercules, being in fact the Strait of Gibraltar which 
leads to the Circumambient Ocean. Those learned in astronomy 
however place but little reliance on this attribution, and assert 
the Cut of Alexander to be, as aforesaid, in the first account. 
It is also said that when a ship passes across and reaches the 
province of Macedonia, by some peculiarity of its air the passengers 
of the ship forthwith have brought back to their recollection all 
that they have ever thought of and done but God alone knows 
the truth in this matter. 


1 See above, p. in). 
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Wondeis and marvels. The Well of the Wind : the Well of Woims. Inter¬ 
mittent springs. Moving hillocks. Mount Damavand pit. Tree at Bustam. 
Spring-water against Locusts. Pit of the Pigeons. Other intermittent springs. 
Hermaphrodites ; and other monstrosities. Fidelity of a dog. Poisonous 
vapours. Intermittent springs and dropping wells. Aimless men. Medi¬ 
cinal springs. Twins coupled together. The mill of Jonah. Hot and cold 
springs. Other pigeon pits. Febnfuge water. Miraculous ram-stone of 
Ardabil. Poisonous tree and glass. The Baku fires. 


CONCLUSION. Describing the wonders of the land and sea 
throughout the habitable world. Now it will be found that some 
of the following accounts are of a nature that the mind cannot 
compass, but in view of the omnipotence of God most high, and 
there being (as it is said) no limit to His power, therefore to these 
things a full credence should be vouchsafed : and we have divided 
the same into two parts, namely a valedictory part, and frag¬ 
mentary notes. 

Valedictory 2 giving a description of the wonders met with 
in the land of Iran, and we shall describe each according to its 
province. 

In Khurasan, Oumis, Mazandaran and Quhistan. Qazvlnl 
reports that 5 leagues distant from Damghan there is a well that 
is named Bad-KhanI (House of Wind), and if any filthy matter 
be thrown into it, the wind blows and cold and rain forthwith 
come, but as soon as they cease throwing such things into it, the 
weather clears; and according as the filth thrown in be more or 
less, the wind is higher and the cold [rv\] is the more intense. 
This condition of things too is well known throughout all the 
country round. It is also said that between Ghaznayn and 
Jaypal there is another well, where the same effects are to be 
noticed. Qazvlnl again reports that at the village of Siyah Sang 
(Black Stone) in the Rughad district of Mazandaran, there are 
found worms at the bottom of a certain spring; and those who 
fetch water should they trample under foot any part of one of 
these worms, the water that he has got in his bucket will turn 
fetid, 3 s too the water got by all who come after him, but those 
who came before him their water remains sweet. Further it is 
reported that when in Mazandaran they have cut down .and burnt 
a forest in order to get the land as fields for cultivation, then 
during the first year this land that has been burnt out, without 
being sown, will produce a crop of sweet water-melons. 
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It is reported that in the year 528 (1134) a woman in the 
province of Balkh gave birth to a child that was formed like half 
a human being, or rather from head to foot the child was in two 
halves. In another year a child was born with a body having- 
two heads, four hands, and two feet. To the south-west of 
Damghan and 3 leagues distant, is a hot spring, and anyone 
who having the scab sits for a time therein gets rid of his ail¬ 
ment : further he who is afflicted with the colic may also obtain 
relief here. Qazvlnl again reports that at the village of Ilabistan, 
lying between Isfarayin and Jurjan, there is a cave from which 
water flows forth ; then little by little and for no known reason 
it ceases to flow, and will remain thus cut off until the people of 
the country round, men and women, in their best clothes all 
assemble here, bringing instruments of music which they play in 
front of the entrance to the cavern, with dancing and singing. 
Then that same day the water begins to flow again. Qazvini 
and Yaqut both describe a certain spring at Bamiyan, and how¬ 
ever much you may throw filthy matter into this it will always 
be thrown out again on to the ground round about it. Further, 
if any one should wish to throw' a stone into the middle of this 
spring, if he stand on the brink his foot will slip and he will fall 
in [vyi] and sink to the bottom. 

In the neighbourhood of Herat_there are two hillocks, one 
beside the other; and one is called Iran while the other is called 
Turan. If in any year an army is about to march from Turin 
(the Turks) against Iran (the Persians), then a stone from the 
Turan hillock begins to slip and rolls down: and when it comes 
to strike against the Iran hillock, it makes such a noise that all 
the inhabitants of those parts hear it. The celebrated Khwajah 
c Imad-ad-Dln of Khwaf narrates that, in a mountain near Herat, 
is a pit from whence a strong wind ever blows ; and it is so strong 
that if several Mann -weight of stones be thrown into the pit, 
these by the force of the wdnd are hurled back again. Hence it 
is that no one has ever come to the bottom of this pit. Qazvini 
states that on Mount Damavand is a very deep pit: so deep that 
no one knows its depths: and by day a vapour rises therefrom, 
while by night fire is seen. If anything be thrown into it, the 
force of the vapour is such as to throw it forth again. The same 
author describes a spring called Faravaz, and washing in its 
waters causes a quartan fever to abate. Then there is that spring 
called Arvand in Sistan, where numerous reeds grow; and those 
portions of them which stand in the water are petrified, while the 
parts that rise above the water level are like any other reed. 

At Bustam is the shrine of the Shaykh of Shaykhs Abu c Abd- 
Allah DastanI and on his tomb stands a withered tree. Now 
when any one of the descendants of the Shaykh comes to be on 
the point of death, a branch of this tree breaks off. In certain 
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documents it is stated that this tree was originally the Staff of our 
Prophet—upon whom be peace,—and generation after generation 
it was inherited by his descendants, till it came to the Imam 
Ja c far-as-Sadiq. The Imam Ja c far gave it to Bayazld of Bustam 1 , 
and Bayazld stated in his testament that 200 years after his day 
a certain Darvlsh would come out of Dastan,and then this Staff 
should be given to him. Therefore when the Shaykh of Shaykhs 
DastanI made his appearance this Staff became his, and after his 
death, by the provisions of his will, it was planted in the earth of 
his grave, above his breast. The same forthwith became a tree, 
and put forth branches. During the incursion of the Ghuzz one of 
its branches was cut off, and the tree withered; but of those who 
had thus cut off its branch most of them perished that same day ; 
[v a - ] and from that time onwards the tree has always had the 
terrible property aforesaid inherent in it (killing all who cut it). 

In Persian c Iraq, Kurdistan, Luristan and Jllan. Oazvlnl 
reports that there is a well in the neighbourhood of Nihavand, 
in the Hamadan province, which has the same peculiarity in the 
matter of the worms found in its waters as has been described 
above concerning the well of Siyah Sang in Rughad. At Su- 
mayram in Luristan there is a spring, and should locusts appear 
in any neighbouring land they send two men, who must neither 
of them have drunk wine or committed fornication, to fetch water 
from this spring and carry it to the land to which the locusts have 
come; and this water must never be set down on the way. 
Thereupon birds that are like starlings appear and follow that 
water, and they soon make an end of the locusts. This matter is 
famous throughout all that land,for it is related that King Solomon 
made a pact with the locusts that they should do no more damage, 
and he took this spring to be a witness in the same, also he com¬ 
manded the starlings that if ever again the locusts did damage, 
it would be the part of the starlings to make an end of them. 
Hence it is that the spring has this property. In the Talish 
districts there is a spring, whose water, when it has run a certain 
distance, petrifies, and in winter time_it does no harm to drink of 
this. At the village of c Abd Allah Abad, in the Kharraqan dis¬ 
trict of Hamadan, there is a spring the waters of which are thrown 
^up to the height of a fathom, and any thing that is thrown into 
it is tossed back again. In the neighbourhood of Janbadhaq 
there is a pit in which live many pigeons. No one has found the 
bottom of the pit, though they have gone down into it for more 
than 500 ells, for by reason of the excessive cold they have been 
unable to go further. The common folk say that king Kay 
Khusraw hid his World-Displaying Cup in this pit. 

Qazvinl states that in the mountain of Nihavand of the 

1 As matter of fact Imam Ja c far-as-Sadiq died in 148 (765) and Shaykh Bayazld 
in 263 (875), so they could hardly have met. 
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Hamadan province there is a cleft; and whenever the people of 
those''parts lack water for their fields or mill streams they have 
but to go to that cleft and make their demand for water with a 
loud shouting, and thereupon water flows forth from the cleft. 
Then when what is needed for their wants has come forth, they 
go back and call that there has been [r*f] water enough, where¬ 
upon the water ceases to flow. Further the same authority states 
that a similar source exists in the Ray district and in Rustamdar. 
In Qazvln is the spring called ArdbThishtak. People go to this 
in the melon season, and drink of its water as it flows, which 
acts as a purge. But if the water be carried away to some other 
place, it no longer possesses purgative properties. In the Suwar- 
al-Aqdlim it is reported that in the Qazvln district at the village 
of Nashqln clothes and other stuffs take no colour (when dyed), 
while in the village of Arasht iron exposed does not take rust, 
and in the village of Kanjiyan no dew falls ; all which peculiar¬ 
ities may be noticed within the space of a league. 

At a village in the Qulanjan district, near Oumishah, during 
the reign of Uljaytu Sultan a girl noticed a swelling beginning 
to form on her belly, and after some days she had pains in her 
lower parts. Then an opening came and the male organs ap¬ 
peared, and the girl became a man. In the Jdmf-al-Hikayat 
further it is related that in Baghdad a man of the name of 
Muhammad had a daughter, and on her marriage night when 
her husband entered in unto her, by the force of his act there 
appeared in her a man’s members, and lo! she had become a boy. 
Then he (who had been a girl) took a wife, and children were 
born to him. In the district of Qazvln at the village of Bayqan 
there is a morass, that is some thousand ells round, where reeds 
grow. Often the roots of the reeds will cleave together, and with 
the soil round them will get detached from the bottom of the 
morass, and float about like a boat on the surface of the water, 
whereby boys who get upon them may make their sport therein. 
Thus every year some five or six thousand dinars accrue to the 
owner of this village from the crop of reeds here. In mount 
Alvand near Hamadan there were many great snakes which did 
hurt to the people round and about, so in times gone by they made 
a deep wide pit in which, by a talisman, they imprisoned the 
snakes. To this day it is full of snakes, and every other snake’ 
that comes into-those parts perforce goes and throws himself into 
this pit, and cannot get out of it again. In xhcZubdah-at-Tawarlkh 
it is related that at Man-Rud in little Lur there is a kind of snake 
that has a second head also on his tail, and near each head are 
seen two arms. In the very year (when this book was written) 
in the district of Qazvln a woman gave birth to a daughter, the 
lower half of whose body was like that of any other girl-child, 
but above and from her navel upwards there were two bodies, 
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having four arms and two heads. Now both these bodies were 
endowed with motion, and the upper portion of one body lived 
for about a month after the other part had died, and these children 
survived in all for some five or six months. The author of the 
History of Maghrib relates that in the year 522 (1128) he came 
to Abhar, and the Oadl Abu-l-Bashar al-Asadi told him that at 
the hill of Rustam Kuh, near Abhar, there was a wonderful cave. 
For in this cave there was a hole in the roof, from which bundles 
of slender twigs appeared bound together with rope; if now a 
bundle were seized and taken away, another immediately made 
its appearance, but otherwise it would remain and keep its place. 

In this very year (as we write), in the market of Qazvln, a man 
who was a stranger died in the night. He had a dog, and this [r\r] 
dog threw himself on the ground beside his master’s body; but 
when it was taken away to the burial ground and committed to the 
grave, the dog followed after. Then the dog went back to the 
place where his master had died, and there began to beat himself 
against the ground so that he killed himself. Of these facts all 
the people of the market were witness, and one and all attest the 
fidelity shown by that dog. There is in the Rudbar mountain 
some three leagues distant from Qazvln a spring that is called 
Ankul. During the last days of summer the water here is still 
frozen to ice, and as the weather becomes cooler the ice becomes 
less thick. When ice fails in the city of Qazvln they bring it 
down from here. During the reign of Sultan Abu Sa c Id I saw a 
man in Sultaniyyah who had a short beard, but all the upper 
part of his body was covered with long hair like a bear. Except 
for the beard there was no other hair on the face. His speech 
was quite understandable, and he was wont to beg alms. 

In Ears, Kirman and Shabankarah. 

Oazvlnl reports that at Hindiyan in Pars there is a pit lying 
in a valley between two hills, and from it a vapour arises of so 
poisonous a nature that any bird who passes over the mouth of this 
pit falls dead from these emanations. The same author further 
says that in Shabankarah there is a spring called Rud-Kharah from 
which sufficient water to turn two or three mills pours forth. This 
flows during thirty years ; then for thirty years it ceases to flow ; 
and no water comes forth [r av] until another thirty years be past, 
when it again begins to flow; and so it goes on unceasingly. 
In the same work it is stated that at the village of c Abd-ar-Rah- 
man them is a well some two fathoms in depth, and whenever 
water is needed, whether it be for field-irrigation, or to turn their 
mills, the people will go thither and cry out for water. Then as 
much water as is needful for their purposes comes forth, but as 
soon as their necessities have been served, the well goes dry 
again. Then there is the Sahik well at Arrajan in Fars, the 
bottom of which can never be reached ; and so much water as 
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is necessary for the needs of the people this well likewise gives 
forth. 81 

In the Smvar-al-Aqcilim it is stated that in Ardashir Khurah 
there is a well of which, if anyone drink, he will be purged ; and 
if any be libidinous, the drinking of that water will have on him 
an excellent effect. In the same work it is reported that at the 
village called Dlh Murjan there is a cave from the roof of which 
water drips down. If a single person should enter, the water is 
only just sufficient for his need, but if more enter, howsoever 
many they be, still the water will always suffice for them all. 
It is said this is from a talisman. In the same work it is said that 
in Dasht Barin, at a mountain, there is a source called the Spring 
of Nuh (Noah). Its water is an excellent prophylactic against 
disease, and for dissipating all humours ; so that they carry much 
of this water into all the countries round. 

In Arabian c Iraq and Khuzistan. 

Qazvinl states that between Ahwaz and Basrah there is a 
river, and at certain times a building like a tower appears in the 
river and the sound as of trumpets and drums is given forth from 
this tower. In the same work, and on the authority of Sinan 
ibn Thabit-al-Harrani, it is reported that he saw a woman who 
had no arms at all, and whatever work is ordinarily done by the 
hands, she did with her feet. I too myself saw a man at Hillah 
who worked as a tailor with his feet, and in the time of Ghazan 
Khan there was a man like this who lived at Tabriz, and he was 
wont to dance on a tightrope in the New Maydan in that city. 
At Baghdad, on the Tigris bank below the Dar-ash-Shati’iyyah 1 , 
there is a piece of ground some hundred ells in length, where 
clothes that are washed immediately become perfectly clean, 
while [c as] at all other places on the Tigris bank such perfect 
cleansing as is here found cannot be effected. 

In Diyar Bakr and Armenia. 

Qazvinl relates that in Armenia there is a spring called Zara- 
vand, and if anyone suffering from boils or ulcers bathes- in its 
waters these disappear from his body. Also if he drink of this 
water any evil humours that may be in his body are expelled. 
People from all the country round come to this place, and many 
regain their health. The same author reports that in Armenia 
in the meadow called YasI Chaman, there is a spring where the 
water gushes forth with such violence that the sound made by it 
can be heard at a great distance away: any animal-that falls 
into it forthwith perishes ; and its waters when drunk are violently 
purgative. According to the Jdmi -al-Hikayat the author of the 
Daylarnite History reports that some gifts were brought for 
presentation to Nasir-ad-Dawlah from Armenia, and with these 
were two men who were joined together back to back. They 

1 See above, p. 40. 
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were some 25 years of age, and in matters of eating and drinking, 
sleeping and waking, each might do differently from the 'other. 
The story of Hashim and e Abd-ash- Shams, the two sons of c Abd- 
Manaf the grandfather of the Prophet, may be cited in confirma¬ 
tion of the above, for they too were born coupled together after 
this fashion, and their father cut them apart with a sword. The 
same authority states that in the city of Nashawa (Nakhchivan) 
there is a mill which the water continuously turns, and there is 
never any need to stop it for repairs. Whenever a charge has to 
be put into the mill, or the same removed, he who does this has 
but to say: ‘By the truth of Jonah the prophet: Stop!’ and it will 
immediately cease to turn, and the water runs off till the charging 
is effected. Then that person says,—‘By the truth of Jonah: Back 
to thy former state!’ and forthwith the mill resumes its work. 

In Rum (Asia Minor) and Gurjistan (Georgia). 

Qazvlnl reports that at Malatlyah in Rum there is a spring 
the waters of which after they have flowed some distance petrify, 
and in winter no harm results from drinking the water. The same 
author also states that between Aq Shahr and Antaklyah (Antioch 
of Pisidia) there is a spring which [a»] no sooner does it run dry 
than the neighbouring city forthwith catches fire. Sultan c Ala- 
ad-Dln Kay Khusraw the Saljuq made trial of this, and found 
that it was so. 

In Adharbayjan, Mughan, Arran and Shlrvan. 

Qazvlnl relates that at the village of Shlrglran near Maraghah 
there are two springs lying side by side, one pouring forth very 
hot water, the other water that is extremely cold ; and hence it 
is impossible to keep the hands in both springs at once. The 
same author states that in this province also there is a spring 
called Washalah, and whosoever drinks of its waters vomits up 
all victuals that he may have in his belly. The same author 
further states 1 that in the plain of the villages of Janbadhaq near 
Maraghah there is a pit where numerous pigeons are found, and 
they spread a net over the mouth of the pit and thus catch the 
pigeons. The pit is more than 500 ells in depth, and one may 
go down into it and come to the light again. In this same 
district there are wells where no water is reached before a depth 
of 50 ells. In Alexandria also there is a pit where they catch 
many pigeons after the like fashion. Qazvlnl also reports that 
near Khoi there is a spring named Qutur, the water of which 
when mixed with honey is taken against fevers. The remarkable 
thing is that honey usually brings on fever, but mixed with this 
water it serves to cure it. In the same work it is said that in 
another part of this province is a spring, the water of which 
coming forth immediately petrifies, and this to such a degree 
that if it be allowed to flow into a brick-mould, stone bricks are 
1 Already given above, p. 273. 
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formed by it. The author of the History of Maghrib states that 
in the c 'year 522 (1128) he came to Ardabll and saw there a stone 
of the weight of 200 Manns , exactly like an iron ball. The QadI 
Baha-ad-Dln Sa c id of Ardabll told him, that when the town folk 
wanted rain, they brought this ball into the city of Ardabll, 
whereupon rain fell: but no sooner was it carried forth again 
from the town, than the rain would cease. The writer of this 
present work may add, however, that many times he also has 
seen this stone at Ardabll lying before the door of the Mosque, 
but that on these occasions no rain ever fell. Further, it is the 
firm belief of the people of Ardabll that this stone, without being 
touched by mortal hand, moves from one door to another door of 
the Mosque, [ia-i] I myself, however, always found it in one con¬ 
dition and in one place. Further, although its appearance is that 
of a stone, it undoubtedly is of iron, for it has been molten and 
worked in the furnace by heat, as is shown by the slag upon it. 
Further the surface is not intractable to the graving-tool, for 
there has been some writing engraved on it, and had it been a 
stone the engraving of it after this wise had not been possible 1 . 

At the foot of mount Sablan is found a tree round and about 
which much grass grows ; but no beast or bird dare either taste 
of the fruit of the tree, or touch the grass : for to eat of either is 
to die ; hence it is believed that for sure this is the dwelling place 
of demons. In the province of Bakuyah (Baku), according to the 
same authority the ground is hot with fire: so much so that both 
bread and meat can be cooked by being laid on the same. This 
fire is not extinguished by rain, but rather burns fiercer. I myself 
have seen this; and a further wonder is this, that in those parts 
lies a meadow in which if anyone should dig a little ditch, fire 
will burst forth in a flame through the cutting. The same 
authority states, that over against this district there is a moun¬ 
tain in which is a fissure, from which a stream flows forth. In 
this stream pieces of copper are found of the weight of one or 
two scruples; and these are exported to foreign countries. In 
the early part of the reign of Abu Sa c ld I saw in the province of 
Arran a calf which had four eyes, two like those of a man, and 
two like those of a cow. In the plain round the village called 
Dlh-Bar of the district of Tabriz is a spring, and any one drink¬ 
ing of its watei's finds himself well purged : hence the people there 
at their need often come and drink therefrom. 

1 Something apparently is wanting here in the text, which is corrupt, and the 
translation is only tentative. 
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Fragmentary notes : describing the wonders to be found in 
other parts of the inhabited world, both by land and by sea. 

Of those by land, namely on dry ground, we shall mention 
according to each province the account of its marvels. 

In the Suwar-al-Aqdllm , and also by Qazvlnl, it is reported 
that in the Samarqand mountains is a spring that in summer¬ 
time has its water covered with ice, while in winter you may 
cook an egg therein (so hot it is). Qazvlnl also says that in the 
province of Farghanah, in the mountain of Asbarah, there is 
found a stone in the shape of fingers [*ay] which can be burnt. 
This they use in place of charcoal; and its ashes are employed 
for soap. In the same author it is stated that in Turkistan there 
is a mountain known as the Fire Mountain. In this mountain is 
a cave, and one who should go into it forthwith dies ; and there 
is also another cave where if any creeping or flying, or running 
creature should even pass before its mouth, forthwith that creature 
dies. The same authority relates that in the Makran province 
there is a river over which is built a bridge. Anyone who crosses 
by that bridge forthwith vomits up all the victuals in his belly ; 
hence when the people here have need of an emetic they pass 
across this same bridge. Further it is said, that in the district of 
Shash (Tashkend) there is on the summit of a certain pass a 
spring; whenever the weather is clear and cloudless no drop of 
water is to be found therein : but when the sky gets to be over¬ 
cast the basin of the spring becomes full of water. According to 
the same author it is said, that in the country of Tibet there is a 
stone of fine colour, and transparent; now every foreigner who 
looks at this stone falls to laughter against his will,,and laughs 
so much that he dies. On the natives of the land, however, this 
stone has no effect. 
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The work of JayhanT may be quoted, who states that in the 
Khotan province there is a mountain, which is called Kuh Samm 
(Poison Hill), and it is for this reason. There is here a valley, 
through which the usual high road from China to Tibet passes, 
and in that valley the high road is clearly marked out, and many 
images have been set up here on either side. Should anyone 
who passes by that high road wander [f aa] away from the straight 
line, his breath is caught by the vapours arising from the ground 
here round about, and he perishes therefrom. In the same work 
also it is reported that the king of Sanjab sent to Nuh ibn Mansur, 
the Samanid Amir, a horse which had two heads, and two legs, 
and two wings with which it could fly. In the JanH-al-Hikayat 
it is related that the author had seen a woman whose face and 
body were all covered with hair like a bear, and she had no teeth 
in the lower jaw, hence her speech could not be understood. It 
was said that a bear had had connection with her mother, and 
thus she had come to be born in this condition. The same authority 
and also the' writer of the History of Maghrib report that in 
Andalusia, at the frontier of a desert place known as the Valley 
of Ants, a talisman has been set, the same being a man and horse 
made of brass, which face towards the desert. Anyone about to 
pass him is warned by a sign from this figure of brass, and should 
then desist from so doing; and if such a one pays no attention 
to the sign, but goes forward and passes by the figure, then in 
that desert there are ants, each of the size of a dog, who will kill 
any man who comes among them; but these ants are stopped by 
the brazen figure from passing over to this side of the limit. 

Ibn Khurdadbih describes how in the country of the people 
of c Ad there is a talisman on a tower of brass, whereon also 
stands a brazen horseman. When the Sacred Months (of the 
Pilgrimage) come round,•living water flows out from this tower, 
and the people of these parts make a provision of so much of 
this water as will last them for the remainder of the year, and 
until the same season comes round again. In the Diary of Malik 
Shah it is stated that in the district of Artah near Antioch there 
is a spring, and when they sprinkle the water from this on any 
place where there are scorpions, every one of those scorpions 
must come out of his hole and collect round this water, whereby 
people may easily destroy them, and so be free of their annoyance. 
In the same work it is stated that in the city of Antioch they are 
wont to build houses with gardens upon their roofs, where they 
grow orange trees and lemons and the like; which same gardens 
they water after the usual fashion, while in the house they make 
fire and (of the water and fire) neither affects the other harmfully. 
Ibn Khurdadbih describes how in the palace of the king of the 
Visigoths (at Toledo) there was a chamber padlocked, [t ai] None 
of the kings would ever dare to open this room ; nay more, each 
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had added another padlock thereto, until there were twenty-four 
padlocks in all. At length came Roderic who was to be Hie last 
of the kings, and he had insisted on opening those locks, and fain 
would know what was inside the chamber, in spite of all that the 
bishops and priests could plead to the contrary, forbidding this 
that he would do. So he broke open the door, and within saw 
many figures in the likeness of the Arabs, some riding camels, 
some horses, and carrying arrows. Then it came to pass that in 
this same year the Moslems crossed from the Arab lands and 
conquered all that country. 

QazvInT reports that near Hims in Syria there is a chain of 
mountains, known as the Lebanon. Here all kind of fruit-trees 
grow, of their own accord, and without any to cultivate them 
they produce good fruit. This fruit, however, in the place itself 
has no flavour or taste, but when it is carried across the Snow 
River, which is in those parts, it forthwith acquires both flavour 
and taste. The same author relates that in the mountain called 
Wasit in Andalusia there is a cavern whence a tunnel leads out, 
and here there stands a horseman of iron. If the hand of a human 
being touch this horseman he disappears, but as soon as the hand 
is withdrawn he reappears again. If now one should persist in 
the touching of the figure a fire bursts forth from the tunnel, and 
cannot be extinguished until much vinegar has been thrown upon 
it. The same authority states that also in Andalusia there is a 
river called Nahr-as-Sabt (the Sabbatical River), because it was 
only possible to cross it on a Saturday. On its bank the figure 
of a man in brass had been set up, and on his breast was written 
Cross not here; else it will be impossible to return. Qazvlnl and 
the author of the History of Maghrib relate that at Alexandria 
there is a spring wherein certain shell-fish are found. At a 
particular time, when they are in season, if the shell-fish from 
this spring be taken and cooked, then those who suffer from 
leprosy having eaten of them with their broth, they get relief 
from this malady. The same authority records that at Acre in 
Syria is a source known as the Ox-Spring, because the ox which 
God Almighty gave to Adam, wherewith he might plough the 
land, came forth from this [ri-] spring. To this day the fountain 
is a place of visitation, and there is a shrine here dedicated to 
c AlI the Commander of the Faithful. If the water from this 
spring be used to irrigate fields that are sown but do not yet 
sprout, tjie sprouts forthwith come up, grow well and produce 
a good crop. The same authority states that in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Jerusalem is a spring called Zughar (Zoar), and named 
after one of the daughters of the prophet Lot. For she who bore 
this name came to die here; and it is also reported that in the 
end of time this spring will go dry, which same will be a true 
sigh of the coming of the Day of Resurrection. In the same work 
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it is stated that at Oatun 1 in Egypt there is a spring which throws 
up water, and drops from this which fall on the ground become 
fire. 

Qazvlni relates that in the plain of Granada, which lies in 
Andalusia, there is a church before which stands an olive tree: 
also a spring gushes forth here, but only during one day in each 
year. This spring waters the tree and that same day too the tree 
bears fruit, producing olives. These' olives suffice for the pe'ople 
of this church during the whole of the year ; and they will carry 
away some of this water as a medicament; also on no other day 
of the year but this one day does the spring flow. In the same 
work it is stated that on a mountain in Andalusia there are two 
springs side by side, there being not more than three ells space 
between them, and one pours forth water so hot that meat can 
be boiled therein, while the other has water so cold that it turns 
to ice. The same author further states that there is in Egypt a 
mountain called Kuh-i-Tahir, where a spring of sweet water 
comes forth, and is collected in a tank from which on all sides it 
runs away. But if any unclean man, or a menstruous woman, 
comes to the side of this tank the water suddenly stops, and until 
he or she goes away the water in the tank does not flow off 
nor does it flow in from the spring. Further Qazvlni reports 
that at the village of Minyah Hisham, near Tiberias in Syria, 
there are seven springs, and the water here for seven successive 
years flows forth, and then for seven other years ceases to come, 
and this state of things never changes, lbn Khurdadbih recounts 
[ui] that in the Qiblah (or Mecca-niche of the Mosque) at Jeru¬ 
salem there is a white stone, on which, but inscribed by no 
mortal hand, is read the inscription :— In the name of God , the 
Compassionate , the Merciful; there is no God but God , Muhammad 
is His prophet, and Hamzah was his helper. Also on another 
stone is inscribed :— c Ali is the vice-gerent of God. 

In the History of Maghrib and in BanakitI it is reported that 
on the peninsula of the Majma c -al-Bahrayn (Confluence of the 
Two Seas in Spain) there is a column of white stone a hundred 
ells in height, which shines by night. On the top of the column 
stands the figure of a man, and beyond it there is no road any¬ 
where. They have built a magnificent church beside this column, 
and it lias a great dome covering it, on the summit of which a 
raven is ever perched, and for this reason it has been named 
the Church of the Raven. Now whenever guests are .about to 
arrive at this place, the raven by his croaking announces the 
number of the same, whereby the people of the church know 
what to prepare of provisions for their entertainment. No one 
is able to explain the true cause of this, but praise be to God 

1 Probably we should read Natiil. Our author has here completely misunderstood 
the text of Qazvlni. 
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most high, for it is one of His wondrous works. In the History 
of Maghrib it is stated that on the western border of Egypt the 
moving-sands were very troublesome, and in past times for a 
talisman they carved a human figure (of the Sphinx) in marble, 
of very awesome aspect, and by a spell laid on this they pre¬ 
vented the moving-sands from over passing the figure, and doing 
hurt to the cultivated lands. This figure (of the Sphinx) from 
its awesomeness they called Abu-l-Hawl (the Father of Terror). 
By the same authority it is described how at the city of c Ayn 
Shams (Heliopolis) in Egypt a company of the Jinn (Demons) 
made, by command of king Solomon, a square column of red 
marble flecked with black spots, of a height of more than one 
hundred ells. On its summit were set three figures of men, made 
in brass, of which the midmost figure was the tallest, the two on 
cither hand being smaller. From below these figures water oozes 
forth from the column and flows down, being, caught in a tank. 
Further in this district there are neither underground water¬ 
courses, nor streams of any sort, and all their water is from wells. 
Ibn Khurdadbih, however, states that the water from this column 
never reaches the ground, but only comes down as far as the 
middle point, beyond which it does not pass, being stopped here: 
and he adds that this column is the work of king Hushang. By 
the same authority it is reported [mr] that at Ascalon is a shrine 
called Mashhad-i-Tahir, in which there are always visible the 
traces of fresh blood on the ground, for it is said that it was here 
that Cain slew Abel, and this same is his blood which may still 
be seen. 

In the Stiwar-al-Aqalim it is reported that in the Jifar dis¬ 
trict, which belongs to Egypt, there were many most productive 
villages that were the pleasure grounds of Pharaoh. But by 
reason of their iniquity God Almighty became wroth, and their 
grounds brought forth serpents, each a span long, and from the 
presence of these serpents this rich land forthwith passed to 
being a desert and uncultivated. This fact is alluded to in the 
Quran (ch. VII. v. 133) where it is said : We destroyed the works 
of Pharaoh and the structures of his people : wherefore from that 
time till now this country is known as c ArIsh (the Structure). 
In the fdmi c -aP Hikayat it is reported that a woman in Jerusalem 
in times past gave birth to a child whose hands were like those 
of a human being, but its feet were as those of a calf, and its face 
was like ibat of no living creature. In the J'amP-al-Hikayat also 
it is said that certain Sages in the time of Nimrod made for him 
seven talismans in seven cities ;—these accounts, however, are 
difficult of credence. In one place there was the image of a duck, 
and when any stranger entered that city the duck would quack, 
whereby they forthwith investigated into the condition of that 
stranger. In the second city there was a drum, and if anyone 
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lost anything, he struck the drum with his hand, and a voice came 
forth i«dicating the thief. In the third city was a mirror, and 
anyone who had a well-beloved friend on a journej' could, on a 
certain day of the year, if he had no news of him, by looking 
into the mirror see his friend, no matter where he -was, or what 
he was doing. In the fourth city there was a tank, and Nimrod 
on a certain day in the year would give a banquet beside the 
same; then for every guest would be poured into this tank' the 
diverse drinks required, whether it were wine, or rose water, or 
sherbet, or vinegar or the like, and although these were all thus 
mixed together, yet the cupbearer would serve to each guest 
from the tank the drink that had been poured in for him. In the 
fifth city was a great basin of water, beside which, when there 
was litigation, the judge would sit, and cause them to bring 
thither both plaintiff and defendant, commanding them to cross 
over that water. Then he who spoke the truth would be able to 
cross, but he who lied would be drowned. In the sixth city 
there was a tank, and all around it were the representations of 
the various countries that were under the government of Nimrod. 
Then if any of their towns were in revolt against Nimrod, [r*r] 
and the representation thereof were touched by a wand taken 
from the tank, within the year that town would be inundated. 
In the seventh city there was a tree that stood before the gate of 
the palace of Nimrod, and no matter how many men sought its 
shade, that number of men were shaded by it. Now with regard 
to all these blessings, seeing that Nimrod would not accept the 
truth, nor show gratitude for the same, nor give worship to the 
true God, and that he called Abraham a liar, attempting to throw 
him into the fire, and afterwards expelling him from the kingdom 
—therefore God Almighty in His just anger took back all His 
benefits, and slew Nimrod with a swarm of gnats, that thus he 
might become a warning example to the people of the earth. 

By the same authority it is 'reported that in Little Armenia 
there is a Fire-temple, the roof of which is plastered over with 
cement, and below the gutter from the roof is a tank in which 
the water is collected that falls on the roof. The people are wont 
to drink of this, and if but little rain should fall, then with some 
of the water that is left they wash the roof of this Fire-temple, 
and forthwith rain again falls, and so the tank is refilled. Ibn 
Khurdadbih states that near Rumlyah (New Rome or Con¬ 
stantinople) in the Frank country there is a tree on which are 
diverse birds like starlings, made of brass. Now when the season 
for olives is come they set those brazen birds a-whistling, and 
the wild starlings imagining that these are captive birds bring to 
them each three olive berries, two in the claws and one in the 
beak, and laying them down before the brass birds, so leave them. 
This trick being thus carried out many olives are collected, and 
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the guardians of this tree get a sufficiency to serve their wants 
and needs for the space of a whole year, and yet in that country 
for a distance of twenty leagues round there are no olive trees. 
Qazvlnl says that the writer of the History of Sicily states that 
in that kingdom is a mountain of very great height, so that its 
summit is never free from snow, and here there is a mine for 
sulphur. By day vapour is seen to rise from here, and by night 
fire is visible, and thus the summit of this mountain is never at 
any time free from both fire and snow. In the History of Magh¬ 
rib it is further stated that in Sicily there is a mountain which is 
called Jabal-an-Nar (the Mountain of Fire, Etna). Smoke by day 
and by night flames are visible issuing from its summit, and the 
light therefrom shines for ten leagues round, so that the people 
of these districts are able to do work by night [rvs] from its 
illumination. At times great blocks of stone are hurled forth by 
this mountain into the air. Such stones as fall on any beast will 
burn it up, and such as fall into water the fire in the stone is not 
thereby extinguished and its burning is in no wise diminished by 
the water. Trees, however, and plants take no hurt therefrom, 
and it is only animals that are burnt. 

Qazvlnl states that in the Bahr-i-Khazar (the Caspian) there is 
an island where there are snakes in such countless numbers that 
the ground is covered by them. And they lie one on the other 
so that birds lay their eggs on the top of them, and hatch their 
chicks, and the snakes are unable to do any hurt to either the 
eggs or the young ones of the birds. Further any man who 
comes to carry away the eggs, or chicks, or the birds, to him 
likewise the snakes can do no hurt. The same authority reports 
that on the further side of Darband there is a spring gushing 
forth between two trees that is called c Ayn-ath-Thawab (the 
Spring of Recompense). On the eve of each Friday people go 
thither, and at a certain time of night a light shines forth from 
that spring like the light of the sun. In the same work it is_stated 
that in Bulghar bones like those of the (giant) people of c Ad are 
found. The top of the skull of one of these was like a cupola 
for size, and the teeth were a span across and four spans in 
length ; and for hardness, these bones were better than ivory. 
The same author further states that he saw a man in Bulghar 
who must have been of the race of the (giant) people of c Ad. 
His height was over seven ells, and his strength and his limbs 
were in proportion. The Lord of Bulghar had made him the 
chief of his soldiers, and had had made for him arms suitable to 
his size, and his strength was equal to that of a thousand men. 

Ibn Khurdadbih reports that near by the Bahr-i-Khazar (the 
Caspian) is found an extensive country, where it always rains. 
For this reason it is that the people there can get no opportunity 
to winnow their corn out of doors : hence they bring it in, in the 
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ear, and winnow it at their leisure as needed. It would appear 
that this country must be Gilan, for there it is most times raining, 
as above described. The same author says that near San c a in 
Yaman is a place where a mighty fire bursts forth. Oazvlni re¬ 
ports that in the province of Askar 1 there is a brook the water of 
[**•] which runs for one year, and stops running during eight 
years, then in the ninth year it again begins to run, and so on 
unceasingly. The same author states that the Imam (Shaft'd) 
reported having seen in Yaman a woman who bore a child, 
which lived and grew up. This was a girl and the lower half of 
her body up to below the chest was like in form to that of any 
other woman; but from the chest upwards she was made after 
the fashion of two women, having two heads, and two chests, and 
four arms. She could do all usual things, and had got herself a 
husband. By the same author it is said that in the San c a province 
there is a mountain on which two kiosks stand, and these by 
night shine brightly like stars, but it is impossible for anyone 
to get up close to them, in order to see how this is, and ascertain 
what is their condition. Further they are said to have been built 
by the Jinn (Demons). Oazvlni reports that in India they had 
made the images of two lions, and water came forth from their 
mouths, which same irrigated the lands of two villages. But the 
people of one village thinking to increase their own water supply, 
broke the mouth of the lion that was their neighbours’ supply. 
The water from this source stopped flowing, but the water from 
their own fountain was not increased. And the people of the other ^ 
village then went and in retaliation broke the mouth of the lion 
that was their neighbours’, when the spring here likewise stopped 
flowing. Thus by senseless evil doing both villages came to ruin. 

In the same author it is said that in India there is a spring 
called c Ayn-al- c Uqab (the Eagle’s Spring), and for this reason 
that when an eagle becomes old and weak, he dips himself in 
this spring, and moulting his old feathers, gets new ones in their 
place, also renewing again the power of his youth. The same 
author reports that in Yaman, or else it may be in Andalusia, 
there is a mighty mountain called Shakran, over the summit of 
which a wind is always blowing, so that it is impossible to get 
up to it. On the summit by day the figure of a peacock is seen, 
but by night the light of a fire ; and no one can explain how this 
is. Ibn Khurdadbih states that a Rajah of India sent many 
presents of various kinds of jewels to the Caliph Mantun, also a 
maiden of exquisite beauty and loveliness, who was seven ells in 
stature, but with all her limbs in just proportion, and at sight of 
her the heart was troubled beyond repose. The same author 
[cm] states that in San c a of Yaman, and in the country round, 
during the months of June, July, August and part of September, 

1 Where this may be is uncertain. 
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which is the hottest season of the year, daily at mid-day rain 
falls, and no day passes without rain ; hence it is the custom 
for people who have business with one another to say each to 
the other—‘ Hasten, before the rain comes.’—But true knowledge 
in all these matters lies with God Almighty alone. 

Of Wonders by Sea. Now these exceed all reckoning and 
compute, so that none has knowledge to comprehend them all. 
Hen'ce it is that they are wont to say— 1 They tell so and so of 
the Sea ’ in relating what is marvellous. Here, therefore, I shall 
relate only what I have found in the books of such of the learned 
as are worthy of credence, or have myself heard related by nar¬ 
rators who were to be depended on, and the responsibility is on 
the narrator. Oazvlnl says that in the Indian Sea there are 
creatures that come out of the water to pasture on the land, and 
from their mouths fire issues, which burns up the grass lands 
round and about. He further states that in the Caspian Sea 
there is an island on which a spring gushes out from the rock, 
and in the water of this spring pieces of copper are found of the 
weight of a scruple or half a scruple. By the same author it is 
reported that during the reign of the Caliph Wathiq the Chief 
of Sarir made a fishing excursion on the Caspian Sea in honour 
of Sallam the Interpreter 1 , who was here on his way to investigate 
the condition of the Wall of Gog and Magog. On this occasion 
they caught a large fish, inside the belly of which was found a 
mermaid of surpassing beauty, wearing neither smock nor drawers, 
but with a skin like that of a human being down to her knees. 
She began to beat her face and tear her hair, making great 
lamentations, and after a while she died. The writer of the 
History of Maghrib also vouches for the truth of this story. In 
the same work it is stated that in the Island of Oaysur, which is 
in India, there is a place where there are certain fish ; and as 
soon as these are taken away from the water they turn to hard 
stone and lose their animal nature. Ibn Khurdadbih reports that 
in India there is found a fish that is twenty ells in length. Inside 
this lives a second fish, and inside this again a third, and so to a 
fourth, each fish within the last. In the same work it is stated 
[tiv] that in those seas lives a turtle that is twenty ells round. 
It gives milk, and from its tortoiseshell they make weapons of 
war, also they find inside it more than a thousand eggs. In the 
same work it is said that in the Red Sea lives a fish that is like 
a camelqpard, and it gives milk. Of its skin they make armour, 
and bucklers, and javelins are unable to penetrate the same. 

QazvJni relates that in the Indian Sea lives a crab, which as 
long as it is in the water has. soft flesh, but as soon as it is taken 
therefrom it turns to stone and so loses its animal nature. Also 
the same authority states that in the island of Sicily, in the Western 

1 Sec above, p. 236. 
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Sea, there is a sulphur spring. The sulphur here gives out light 
by night, all round and about, so that by its means the road may 
be well seen ; but if the sulphur be taken from here to any other 
place its quality of giving light ceases. This therefore shows 
that only as long as it is in quantity can it give forth light, and 
when it fails therein (being too little in amount) then it no longer 
shows forth its proper peculiarity. By the same authority it is 
stated that in the Island of Kalah Ham, in the Frank Sea, there 
are trees, which for fruit bear birds. At the time of budding the 
trees grow a little bag, in which the bird is found, and its beak 
pierces outside the bag when it gets to maturity, and then rips 
the same open, so that the bird comes out. For most of their 
meat and victuals the people of this country depend upon these 
birds. In the same work it is stated that in the Island of Abrfna 
in the Frank Sea there is a spring and anything that is laid in 
this after a week becomes covered outside with stone. In the 
same island of that Sea, according to the authority aforesaid, 
there is a mountain from which fire flames forth, and extends to 
a height of two or three spear lengths. It never becomes extin¬ 
guished, and it ceaselessly gives light: also at any time of general 
gathering and going forth its fire blazes out the more. But God 
Almighty alone knows the truth of this matter. 
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c Abd-Allah ibn c Omar II, 139 

c Abd-Allah ibn Tahii (Ambidexlei), 244 

c Abd-Allah ibn Zubayr, 6 

c Abd-Allah-Abad, 273 

c Abd-al- c AzTm, Shah, 168 

c Ahd-al-Ghaffar Sakkak, 67 

c Abd-al-Malik, caliph, his coinage, 32 

c Abd-al-Malik ibn c Umayr, 202 

c Abd Manaf, 277 

c Abd-al-Mumin, 10, 228 

c Abd-al-Muttalib. 4 

c Abd-al-Qad^- GllanI, 42 

c Abd-ar-Rahman, village, 275 

c Abd-ar-Rahman Khazinl, 27 

c Abd-ash-Shanis, 277 

Abdan Ganj, 172 

Abel, 242, 283 . 

Abginah, Rubai, 169 

Abhar, 61, 65, 168, 186, 2T4, 275 

Abhar-Riid, 62, 65,'i86, 214 


Abivard, 154, 205 
Abjad reckoning, 2, 37 
Abkhaz, Abkhasia, 94 
‘Abou Ben Adem, 5 42 
Abrahah ibn Sabah, 256 
Abiaham, 3, 5, 46, 103, 162, 2S4 ; station 
of, at Mecca, 6; station of, Hebron, 19 
Abraj, 120, 131 
Abraj, castle, 132 
Abrim, island, 166 
Abrlna, inland, 28S 
AbiCikamanan, island, 136 
Abrun, see Abzun 
Abtut, 100 

Abu- 1 - C Abbas, Rubat, 170 

Abu c Abd-Allah, amanuensis of Waqu.li, 

/ 4 

Abu c Abd-Allah Dastani, 272 
Abu c Abd-Allah Khafif, 114 
Abu c Abd-Allah Muhammad al Bukhari, 
238 

Abu ‘Abd-ar-Rahman of Nisa, 9 
Abu 'All Ja'fari, 63 
Abu 'All Shadani, 155 
Abu 'All Thnqafi, 148 
Abu c Amr, the Quran-reader, ,38 
Abu Bakr, caliph, 14 
Abu Bakr, judge, 144 
Abu Bakr, tombs of ,4000 men of this 
name, 256 

Abu Bakr Shadani, 64 

Abu Bakr ibn Tahir Tayyar, 65 

Abfi-l-Bashar Asadi, 275 

Abu Dajanah Ansari, 75 

Abu Diuid Sijislani, 47 

Abu Dawaniq, 40, see Mansur 

Abu Dukf Tjli, 73 

Abii Hanifah, 42 

Abu-l-Hasan Hasri, 42 

Abu- 1 - Hasan Khirqani or Kharraqanl, 158 

Abu-l-Hasan ShirazI, 129 

Abu- 1 -Ha»l (the Sphinx), 283 

Abu Ishaq Kaziruni, 125 

Abujahl, column, 165 

Abu-l-Muhjan, 81 

Abii Muslim, missioner, 154 

Abu Nasr Ismail Farabi, 249 

Abii Nasr TIr Murdani, 131 

Abu Nu'aym, Rubat, 169 

Abu'Olhman Jahrumi, 14S 
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Abu Qubays, mountain, a, 7, 9, 1S1 
Abu Sa'jJ Kaziruni, 128 
Abu Sa'id, sultan, 14, 32, 36, 83, 146 
Abu Sa'id, the Carmathian, y 
Abu Sa c Id ibn Abu- 1 -Khayi, the mystic, 
r 55 

Abu Tahir, astronomer, 78 

Abu Umamah Bahili, 9 

Abii-l-Wafa, 52 

Abu Ya'qub Buwayti, 42 

Abu Yazid Tayfur Bustami, 158, 273 

Abu Zayd, Balkhi, 12 

Abu Zuhayr, coast, 115 

Abulustan, 95 

Abulustan, mountain, 181 

Abwa, 16, 165 

Abyssinia, 10, 261 

Abzar, 11;, 209 

Abzun, island, 136 

Acre, see 'Akkah 

'Ad, people of, 257, 280, 2S5 

Adam, 3, 4, 9, 177, 2S1 

Adam’s Peak, 1S6, 224 

'Adan, Aden, n, 326, 246, 256 

Adhar, 241 

Adharbayjan, 78 to 90; fire-temple, 106 

Adhrijan, river, 212 

'Adi, 16 

Admah, 264 

Adman, 75 

c Adud-ad-Da\vlah, 12, 38, 39, 10S, 113, 
114, 117, 122, 131 
'Adiidi Weir, see Band-i-Amir 
ZEha, 16 
Afranchah, 43 
Afrasiyab, 155, 195, 239 
Africa, northern, 258 
Afshln, Ghulam, 92 
Afzar, 117 
Agate, 196 
Aghnab, 234 
Agridur, 99 
Ahan-kar, 194 
Ahangaran, 152 

Ahar, town and river, 83, 85, 86, 174, 
i86, 215 

Ahar Gate (Tabriz), 79 
Ahjum, 82 

Ahmad of Damghan, 14 

Ahmad Ghazzsili, 64, 149 

Ahmad of Jam, 152 

Ahmad (Kabirj the Great, 52 

Ahmad ibn Musa-al-Kazim, 114 

Ahmadabad, 169 

Ahnaf ibn Qays, 172 

Ahuvan Rubat, 168 

Ahwaz, 108, 276 

'Aishah, 13, 16 

'Aishah, mosque of, 8 

Ajal, brother of Hamzah, 8r 

Ajfan, 90 

Ajfur, 163 

Ajnadayn, 262 


Ajnan, 90 
Ajrad, 165 
'Ajwah, dates, 13 
Akarsuk, 175 
Akhadid, 166 
Akhal, 16 
Akhban, 90 
Akhi Faraj Zanjani, 67 
Akhlat, 100, 187 
Akhsikath, 239 

'Akkah (Acie), 243, 262, 281 * 

'Ala-ad-Din, Muhammad Khwajah, 132 

'Ala-ad-Din, Muhammad Saljuqi, 93, 98 

'Ala-ad-Din Kay Khusiaw, 277 

'Alak Qazvini, 64 

Alam, 75, 76 

Alamut, 66 , 210 

Alan, 10, 94, 231, 259 

Alani, 105 

Alanjiq (Nakhchivan), 90 
Alanjiq (Tabriz), 82 
Alaq, island, 228 
Alarah, 135 
Aliitaq, 100 

'Alatiqun, see Ghalatiqun 
'Alawi Rabat, 169 
Albistan, 202 
Albuiz mountains, 94, 182 
Alcantara, 259 
Aleppo, 197, 262 

Alexander the Great, 44, 46, 50, 32, 33, 
57,65,92, 116, 125, 130, 154, 225,235, 
*3 8 > °-39> 245, 246, 259, 270 

Alexander’s castle, 206 
Alexander’s cut, 229, 230, 232, 270 
Alexandria, 10, 63, 203, 239 to 241, 245, 
277, 281 

Alghanbadar, 82 

'All, caliph, 16, 36 to 39, 104, 203, 282; 
miracle of, 45 ; shrine at Acre, 281; well 
of, 165 

'All and Salman, 133 

'Ali Ilyas, amir, 139 

'All ibn 'Isa, vazlr, j 12 

'Ali ibn Musa-ar-Rida, 149 

'AlI-an-Naqi, imam, 49 

'All Sahl Isfahan!, 58 

'All of Yazd, 89 

'Ali-Beg, village, 173 

'All-Shah, bridge, 215 

'All-Shah Tabriz!, see Taj-ad-Din 

'Aliabad, 60 

Alid, guardhouse, 169 

'Alij, desert, 266 

Alishar, 76 ~ 

Allshtar, 106 

Allah Akbar, district, 214 
Allah Akbar, island, 232 
Almagest, 99 
Almaliq, 249 
Almastan, 74 
Almaz, mountain, 182 
Almeria, 259 
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Almohads, 10, 228, 260, 263 

Almoravids, 260 

Alp Arslan, 63 

Aluh Amut, 66 

Alum, 197 

Alim, 70 

Alusjird, 68 

Alvand or Aivand, mountain and pass, 
75, 76, i6r, r8r, 211, 213, 274 
Alvir, 76 
xY'mifl-i-Sif, 114 
Amanabad, 176 
Amaslyah, 96 
Amber, 196 

Ambergris, 198, 225, 226 
Amid, 102, 206 

Amin-ad-Din Nasir Muslawfl, 55 
Amkalchah, 130 
'Ammiiriyah (Amorion), 97, 185 
‘Amr the conqueror of Egypt , 204,240,243 
c Amr ibn Lavth, Saffarid, 114, rq7 
'Amtid-as-Sawar! for c Amud-i-Sa\vaum, 

. 24' 

Amul (Mazandaran), 156 
Amfiyah (see Oxus) 

An, island, 166 
Anad, 85 
c Anah, 49, 202 
Anas ibn Malik, 45 
Anashak, 226 
Anbar, 42, 167 
Anbiiran, 126 

Andalusia, 229, 259, 263, 2S2 

Andar, 61, 69 

Andarab, river, 21 3 

Andarastan, 172 

xindavaan, 57 

Andigan, 239 

Andijan, 71 

Andimishk, 109 

Angels, fallen, 44 

Angilabad, 84 

Angul, spring, 64 

Angur (fig), canal, 212 

Angurah, Angora, 95, 97 

Anguran, 88 

An!, 94 

Anjariid, 68, 69 
Anplavand, 6S 
Ankir, 177 
Ankul, spring, 275 
Anqurah, 95 
Ansfir, 231, 249 
Anuues, 24 
Antichrist, sd 
Antimony, 197 

Antioch, Antaklyah (Pisidia), 96, 277 
Antioch (Syria), 6, 48, 262, 263, 280 
Ants, valley of, 280 
Ants and Gnats, island of, 223 
Antuhl, 265 

Anushirvan, king, 40, 48, 51, 93, 106, 
239, 245 to 247 


Anvar!, poet, 43, 81, 155 
Apollonius of Tyana, 240 
Aq xlfban, pass, 175 
Aq Khwajah, see Sumtqan 
Aq Sang, 96 

Aq Saia or Saray, 93, 96 
Aq Shalir, 96, 173 
.-Vqaabad, 73 
'Aqabah Shavian, 163 
'Aqabah Suivayq, 163 
Aqajanyan (governors), S4 
'Aqarqiif, 46, 167 
'Aqiq, river, 12 
'.•Vqr, 104 
Aqranchah, 43 
Aqsa, see Masjul 
xVqtanghush, 100 
Aqtavan, liver, 173 
Arab desert, 260 
'x\rabiyyah, 16 
Arad, 70 
'xViafat, 2, S 
'Araj, mountain, r8: 

Arak, 96 

Aial, sea, 206, 231, 234 
-Ararat, 190 

Artis (xViaxes river), 89, 9 r, 92, 94, 173, 
174, 203, 211, 213, 232 
Araslit, 274 
xiiaskan, 172 
Arba, 258 
-Arbela, 102 
Arcania, sea, 231 
Arctic sea, 231 

Ardabll, 9, S3, 173, 186, 215, 27S 
xArdakan, 127 
-Ardakhushmithan, 251 
Ardan, 76 

Aidnshlr Babakan, king, 30, 62. 67, 103, 
107 to no, 112, ir6, 135, 139 to 141, 
147, 159, 243 

Aidashlr Khiiiah, 112, 117, 276 
xVrdbihishtak, 274 
Ardistan, 58, 72 
Argteus, 98, 181 

xVrghun Khan, 61, 100, 149, 172; his 
grave, 69 
xArguman, 121 
Aiiha (Jericho), 264 
Arlmah, 164 
Arts, well, 15 
'Ailsh, 203, 265, 283 
'Arj, 163 
Arjaman, 121 
Arjan, mountain, 1S1 
Arjaq, 85, 186 
Arjast, mountain, 98, x8i 
Arjish, 100, 175 
Arjish, lake, 233 
Ark, of Noah, 184 
Armaq, mountain, 252 
Armenia, Greater, too, 101 
Armenia, Lesser, loo, 258 


i 
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Armenians, pass of the, 215 

Amnnan or Arminiyan, r74 

Armus, -?26 

Arphaxad, 103 

Arqaludlyah, 99 

Arqaniya (Arcama), sea of, 231 

Arraglian or Arrajan, 129, 179 

Arran, 62, 91 to 94 

Aishad, Rubat, 173 

Arshak, fire-temple, 150 

Arsinjan, 121 

Arsuk, 100 

Artah, 280 

Artakiva, 250 

Aitaq, 252 

c Aruj or c Aruh, 74 

Arukazri, 149 

Arukhsh, 106 

Arun, 256 

Arunaq, 82 

Arur, 256 

Arvand {river Tigris), 207 
Arvand, spring, 272 
Arvand, see Alvand 
Arzan or Arzanali, 102, and sec Dasht 
Arzan-ar-Rum (Eizeium), 95, 96, 175, 
202, 205 
Arzanjak, 175 
Arzanjan, 95, 175, 202 
As, 10, 204, 258, 239 
As c ad Abu Karib, 7 
As c ad of Mihnah, 155 
As c ad ibn Zurarah, 9, 15 
Asadabad (Hamadan), 61, 75, 161, 

213 

Asadabad (Marv), 172 
Asan, 167 
Asan, 213 

Asand, mountain, 206 
Asbarah, mountain, 279 
Ascalon, 264, 283 
Asfar, 286 

Asfuzar (Isfizar), 15 r, 171 
Ashir, 148 

Ashkahran, mountain, 182 

Ashkal-al-Bdad, 12 

Ashkanbar, 85 

Ashkanvan, 131 

Ashkur, 65 

Ashn-akhur, 167 

Ashnas, 255 

Ashquran, 167 

Ash ud, 75 

Ashvand, 75 

c AsI, river, 210 

Asia, Major and Minor, 21 

Asia Minor, see Rum 

Asiiah, mountain, 199 

Asiyah, wife of Pharaoh, 243 

Asjah, 175 

c Askar Mukram, no 

c Askar-al'Mu c tasim or c Askarah, 49 

Askaran, 58 


Askishan, 58 
Askunah, 82 
Asphalt, 198 
Asqailsh, 219 
Asrab, 172 

Assassins (the IsmaiKans), 62, 64, 66, 129, 
r 42, 144, 189 
Astah, village, 75 
Astanah, 169 
Astarabad (Marv), 172 
Astaiabad (Mazandaran), 136 
Astavzan, 73 
Atashgah, 57 
Atashgah, castle, 142 
Athaq. 89 

Athlr-ad-Dln Akhslkathi, 239 

Atlur-ad-Dln Awmam, 43 

Atrak, river, 203 

c Atshabad, river, 219 

Atur, island, 223 

Augustus Crnsar, 97 

Avah, 66, 68, 175, 190, 213, 214 

Avard, r33 

Avarhan, 75 

Avig, 137 

Avnik, 96 

'Awa.mil dinars, 33 

'Awd, 172 

Aw las, 164 

‘Awwal dinars, 112 

Awzaj, 153 

Axum, 261 

‘Aydhab, 261 

Ay I, village, 1 q8 

Ayishah, see 'Aishah 

Aykab, people of, 262 

Aylah, 245, 263 

'Ayn, lot 

‘Ayn-al-IIamm, 234 
c Ayn-al-Qayyarah, 198 
‘Ayn-al-Qudat, shaykh, 75 
‘Ayn Shams, 283 
'Ayn-atli-Thawab; 285 
‘Ayn-al-'Uqqab, 286 
‘Ayn Zarbah, 243 
‘Aysl, 166 

Ayvan-i-Kayf, 60, 168 
‘Ayyiicj, star, 24 
Azad, 90 
Azadmard, 124 
Azadmard, khan, 135 
Azadvar, 169 
Azar, 135 
‘Aziziyyah, 99 

Azkayirun, 151 „ 

Azmavin, 75 
Aznavah, 68 

Azrail, angel of death, 17 

Ba'albak, 210, 241, 262 
Bab, the, 90 

Bab-al-Abwab (Darband), 22, 93, 173, 
182, 246, 285 
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Baba Faraj and Baba Hasan, 81 

Baba Kuhl, i r 4 

Baba Talnr, 75 

Babak Khurram-Din, 84 

Babil, 44, 162 

Baburt, 96 

Babylon, 44 

Bad, Dili, 1G9 to 171 

Bad I^liani, 271 

Badalchshan, 196, 197, 212, 254 

Badaraya, 46 

BadghJsh, 151, 171, 20S 

Badhalabad, 87 

Bacll'i Rabat, 171 

Badr, 165 

Badr-ad-DIn Lulu, 102 
Badr-al-Jamall, 244 
Badiiyah, ri, 230. 249 
Badustan, 82 
Baft, 86 
Baghawi, 1 
Baghclii Shur, 171 

Baghdad, y, 39 to 43, 62, 162, 16 6, 167, 
274, 276; building of, 51 
Baha-ad-Din llaydar Saljuqi, 65 
Balia-ad-Oln Sa'kl of Ardabtl, 278 
Bahamsha, 167 
Bahar (India), 236 
Bahar (Kurdistan), 106 
Bahat, laughing stone, 260 
Bahlaqiin, 215 
Bahlatan, 174 
Bahlfil, sliaykh, 114 
Ilahman, meadow land, 134 
Bahman ibn Isfandiyar, 46,. 57, 72, 117, 
124, 141, 245 
BahnSm, 39, 60 
Bahr, see Seas 

Bahr-i-Muhlt, Uqiyanus, 221 

Bahrabad, 149, 169 

Bahrain, king, 106, 139 

Bahrain Chfibln, 90, 247 

Bahiam Gur, 47, 135, 239 

Bahrain Shah, 97 

Bahrayn, 135, 166, 226 

Bajarvan, 78, 91, 92, 173, 174 

Bfijisra, 49 

Baji.stan, 142 

Bajjah, 192 

Bajjah, Dili, 133 

Bajshir, 161 

Bakan, 178 

Bakharz, 149, 151 

Bakhligiin, lake, 178, 21 r, 232 

Bakin, 235 

Bakr ibn ^Ahd-Allah, 8y 
Bakrahad, 173 

Baku, Bakuyah, 78, 93, 198, 278 
Bakusaya, 46 

Bala Murghab, see Marv-ar-Rud 
Baland, 11, 230, 249 * 

Balanjar, 246 
Balas, district, 46 


Balasaghun, 249 « 

Baldiiq, 174 
Baikal, 70 
Ballkh, river, 21S 
Ballnl Tabi Izi, 81 

Balkh, 10, 22, 62; cypress, 120, 152, 
169, 170, 172, 206, 2 r9, 272 
Balkhi, r 2 
Ballln, 177 
Balqa, 262, 264 
Baltic, 230 
Baluch, 189 
Bam, 139 

Bamdad or Bamdar, mountain, 183 
Bamiyan, 152, 194, 19S, 272 
Bamtak, 249 
Bana-i-Shapur, 125 
Banakil, 282 
Banan, island, 223 

Band-i-Amir or Band-i- c A<ludI, ro8, 122, 
127, 176, 178, 211 
Ban :l-i-Main, 175 
Band-i-Qasstii, 122, 211 
Band-i-Ramjird, 2 r 1 
BaiulanijTn, 46, 199 
Bandar "Daylam, 130 
Bandar Dayyur, 116 
Bandar llmdiyan, 129 
Bandar Rig, 130 
Bandar Tallin, 1 r6 
Bandiyan, 46 
Bani, tax, 38 
Ban! c Aimr, wall of, 8 
Ban! Shay bah, gate, 5 
Ban! Tam c an, 167 
Baql c , cemetery, 15 
Baqili, 9S 
Baqinin, river, 219 
Bu'qiiba, 43, 49, 53, 163, 212 
Bar, island, 172 
Baraan, 58 
Barada, rivei, 241 
Baradan, 167 

Baradan (river Cydnus), 205 
Baraghush, 88 
Baiah, 209, 210 
Barahman, Qal c ah, 252 
Barak, r76 
Barandaq, 2id 
Baranis, mountain, 198 
Barash, canal, 205, 238 
Barasht, 2 12 
> Baraz- Rucl, 170 
Bai az-ar- Ruz, 220 
Barbad, the musician, 154 
Bar bar, sea and country, 227 
Barbier de Meynard, 62 
Barda c , 92, 93, 173 
Barda Rud, castle, 142 
'Bardallz, pass, 84 
Bardashir, 139 
Bardawayh, 219 
BardI, dates,*13 
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Bardin, ^>3 
Bargiti, xoo 
Barhand-rud, 75 
Baridun, 70 
Banmma, 167 
Barin, 264 

Barjin, mountain, 184 
Barlihuwar, 57 
Barmalahah, 39 
Bannash, canal, 205, 238 
Baiqah, 245 
Baisiyan, 58 
Bartalla, 103 
Baitas, 251 
Bartayil, island, 224 
Baivat, river, 233 
Baizamhin, 76 
Barzand or Barzand, 92, 1 
Baizalabad, 169 
Barzuyah, physician, 154 
Basabdah, 103 
Kasafhuyah, lake, 233 
Basawa, S8 
Basghuit, 255 
Bashkird, 255 
Bashmin, canal, 205 
Bashqarud, 255 
Baslit Qiita or Futa, 126, 1 
Bash tar, 171 
Basin, 173 
Basliil, 134 

Basrah, 42, 43, 130, 164, 
226 

Batarnuh, 103 
Batha, 8 

BStllaii, mountain, 185 
Batn A c da, 165 
Batn-al-Aghair, 163 
Batn Dhat Kishd, 165 
Batn Maijih, 165 
Batn Marr, 165 
Batn Muhassir, 8 
Batn Nakhl, idj 
Batn Uianah, 8 
Batu Khan, 246 
Bavard, see Abivard 
Bavl, disuict, 126 
Bavil and Bavll-Rud, 81, i 
Bavvan (Badghish), 171 
Bavvan and Bavvanat (Fai 
Bawazij, 103 • 

Banal, 257 
Bayan, 100 
Bayat, 46, 199, 220 
Bay'at-Quba, 49 
Bayazld Bustami, 158, 273 
Bayda, 121 

Bayda, meadow land, 134 
Bayda Gate (Shiraz), 113 
Bayhaq, 148 
Baykand, 253 
Baylaqan, 92, 174 
’U'lvn-'m-N'ilirnvn 
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Baynunah, 135 
Bayqan, 274 

Bayt-al-Muqaddas, see Jerusalem 

Bayza, see Bayda 

Bazar, 155 

Bazar Ardashlr, 243 

Bazar-ar-Ruz, 44 

Bazarchuq, 173 

Bazrang, 127, 12S, 217 r 

Bendemir, see Band-i-Amir 

Berbers, and Berber country, 10, 260 

Besh Parmaq, mountain, 209 

Bethlehem, 19 

Bezoar, stone, 196 

Bid Shahr, 117 

Bid \va Mashkan, 134 

Bldastan, 166 

73, 174 Bihbahan, 127, 129 

Bihistan, 88, and see Bisutun 
Bijtayn, r 6 r 
Bilad Shapur, 126 
Bir C A 1 I, 165 
Bir Malahah, 39 

Birah, castle, or Birejik, 179, 262 
Biijand, 143 
Birkah, cistern, 163 
BirCim, Abu Rayhan, 22 

27 Bishapur or Bishavur, river, 123, 217, and 

see Shapur 
BishbSliq, 249 

Bisutun, mountain, 106, 107, 183 
166, 202, 207, Bitan, 163 

Bitumen, 198 
Biyar, 148 

Bizhan, soil of Giv, 83 
Black Mountain, island, 232 
Black River, 210 
Black Sea, 229 

Black Stone at Mecca, 3, 4, 6, 9 
Blochet, E., 210 
Bokshas, 235 
Bosporus, 229 
Brahmin, castle, 252 
Brass, city of, 259 
Bretschneider, 249 
Bridge of Dizful, 109 
Bridge of stone, over Aras, 89 
>2, 215 _ Bridge of stone, over Tigris, 50 

Brockelmann, C., 62 

s), 121 Browne, E. G., 66, 138, 155, 253 

Bii C A 1 I, plum, 65 
Bub Suvari, 173 
. Budah, 230, 249 

Budanjan, 178 * 

Budinah, Rubat, 172 

Btighaz, or strait, 229 

Bull, river, 214 ' 

Buhayrah, province, 259 

Buhturi, poet, 51 

Buja, 261 

Bujkan, 17 r 

Bukhara, 193, 194, 196, 198, 199, 205, 

f 2 z .1 , 2 C S 
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Bukhari, traditionist, 238 
Bui, 86 
Bulangan, 178 

Bulghar, ro, 204, 231, 252, 285 

Buluk, district, 115 

Buly an ah, 258 

Buqshah, 206 

Buraq, 119 

Burazah, the engineer, 116, 117 
Bura 2 ah, river, 115 to 117, 218 
Burj Shapur, no 
Burk, r37, 177 
BiirCqird, 58, 74, 166 
Burulaz, pass, 173 
Biishahr, 129, 177 
Bushanj, see Fushanj 
Bushgan and Bushkanat, 115 
Bushtahqan, river, 219 
Busin, 68 
Busir, 245 

Bust (Badghl&h), 151 
Bust (Slstan), 141, 171, 212 
Bustam, 158, 168 to 170, 272 
Rustan (Albistan), 202 
Bustan I bn e Amir, 164 
Bustanak, 129, 179 
Butler, A. J., 239, 241 
Buttam, mountains, 205 
Buy, river, 205. 238 
Buzinagan, Rubat, 169 
Buzjan, 171 
Buzmajin, canal, 205 
Buzmuch, plum, 64 
Buzurgtarln, 151 
Buzurjmihr, vazlr, 154 
Byzantium, 263 

Cabia, 259 
Cadiz, 259, 260 
Cresar of Rome, 107 
Ccesarea Mazaka, 98, rS1 
Cain, 242, 283 
Cainan, son of Enos, 44 
Cairo, 10, 203, 242 to 245 
Calatayud, 259 
Callinicus, 103 
Cambarao, 178 
Cambay, 2,55 
Camphor tree, 223- 
Camul, 249 
Canaan, 17, 264 
Canaan, kings of, 44 
Canary islands, 2 
Canton, 25$} 

Cappadocia, 97, too 
Caracorum, 253 
Caramoran, 210, 265 
Carcasonne, 259 
Carmathians, 9 
Carnelian, 195 
Carthage, 238 

Caspian Sea, 92, 94, 229, 231, 234, 285, 
287 


Castilla, 259 

Castle, island, 225 

Castles of Furs, 130 

Catania, 253, 266 

Cathay, 250 

Caucasus, 94, 182 

Cave (Ghai), district, 60 

Cave of Abu Bakr and c Omar, 165 

Cave of Hunger, 242 

Cave of the Prophet, 8 

Cave of the Seven Sleepers, 1S5, 263 

Cave ofTafwah, 165 

Ceylon, 224, and see Sarandlb 

Chach, 255 

Chaechastah, 233 

Chaghan Naui, 73 

Chaghar Beg, 154 

Chah Chib 177 

Chah Harun, 172 

Chah l\hak, 172 

Chah Sachl, 172 

Chah Sujah, 17 1 

Chah c Uqbah, 178 

Chahah (Nawbanjan), 179 

Chahak (Fars), 122, 178 

Chahar Danik, 207 

Chahrud, 68 

Chains, pass of, 176 

Chalij or Chalish, 249 

Chamchamal, see Sultanabad Jamjamal 

Changdu, 250 

Changhlz Khan, 153, 250, 253 

Charam, 127 

Chardm, 80 

Charsaf Rud, 219 

Chanik, 118 

Chashmah-i-Sabz, 147, 219; lake, 233 
Chast, 132 

Chaiill, Atabeg, T22, 123, 128, 130, 137, 
211 

Chavvgan, 126 

Chlchast, 233, see Urmiyah, lake 

Chin, island, 166 

China, 10, 250, 254 

China, Great Wall of, 236 

China Sea, 222 

Chmar, 177 

Chinas, 255 

Chirkas, 10 

Chlru, r 18,' 176, 178 

Choarene, 168 

Chorale, 96 

Chosroes, hall and arch of, 52 
Chungdfi, 251 
Chiipan, amir, 4, r 4., 148 
Churam, 127 

Church at Antioch, 6, 262 
Church, on mount Argceus, r8r 
Church at Constantinople, 264 
Church at Edessa, 104 
Church at Erzerum, 95 
Church of Peter and Paul, 263 
Church at Qallqala, 97 
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Church of the Raven, 2S2 

Chuich rrt fian c a, 256 

Chmchat, Churcheh or Churchln, 250 

Chuvab, 251 

Chivanchaufu, 255 

Ciicassia, 10, 261 

Circesium, 104 

Circumambient Sea, 221, 231 

City of Brass, 259 

City of Women, 266 

Clavijo, Ruy Gomez, 89 

Climes, the Seven, 2 

Clysma, tee Qulzum 

Coast districts of Fais, 114 

Cold River, 21 o 

Colendge, 251 

Collynum, 197 

Comana, 97 

Combru, 178 

Commentary of Baydawi, 121 

Commentary of ICalbl, 265 

Companions of the Cave, 1S5, 263 

Confluence of the Two Seas, 92, 22S 

Constantine, city, 238 

Constantine, empeioi, 263 

Constantinople, 230, 240, 247, 2C3 

Constantinople, sea of, 229 

Copper, 194 

Copperas, 197 

Coptos, 265 

L'oiul, 196 

Cordier, li., 223 

Cordova, to, 259 

Coria, 259 

Comers of the Ka'bah, 6 

Coiomandel, 256 

Country of Sapor, 126 

Course between Safa and Mai wall, 2, 3 

Crete, 229 

Crimson dye, 89 

Crocodiles m Nile, 244 

Crystal, 196, 249 

Crystal copperas, 196 

Ctesiphon, tee Madam 

Cubit or Ell, Tailor’s, 160, 161 

Cuenca, 239 

Cydnus, river, 203 

Cypress, great, 120, 142 

Cyprus, ioo, 229 

Cyrus, 18; tomb of, 134, 178 

Cyrus, river, see Kur 

Dabighiin, 82 
Dadhin, 115 
Diiclin, mountain, 217 
Dadman, 38 
Dafas, 68 
Dahan-i-Shir, 172 
Dahanali, spring, 218 
Dahand, 168 
Dahar, river, 210 

Dahliak, son of ‘Alwan, set Zuhak • 
Dajjal or Antichrist, 56 


Dakhmah (Towei of Silence), 119 

Dalaj, 153 

Dali, 127 

Dalijan, 58, 72 

Dam, island, 223 

Damali, 190 

Damascus, 10, 167, 241, 262 
Damavand, mountain, 44, 158 
Damavand, town, 138, 184,197, 19S, 213 

2 y 2 r 

Damghan, 62, 157, 138, 168, rS6, 193 
271 

Damietta, 203, 265 
Dana, mountain, 190 
Daniel, piophet, his tomb, 109 
Daqla, canal, 207 
Daquq, 4S, 220 

Dar Dasti Shah Gate (Tabriz), 79 
Dar-al-Imarat, 7 
Dar Khar Shah, mountain, 217 
Dar-an-Nadwah, 7, 9 
Dar Uud, mountain, 219 
Dar-as-Saltanah, 40 
Dar-ash-Shafa (Damascus), 242 
Dar-ash-Shafa (Shiraz), 114 
Dar-ash-Shatibah, 40 
Dar-ash-Shati’iyyah, 40, 276 
Darah, see Darius, 

Darah, soil of Bahman, 124 
Darah, town, 138 
Darabgud, town, 138, 177 ‘ 

Darabjird, distuct, 124 
Darabjitd, mountains, 185 
Darah, 171 
Daiali, castle, 144 
Daraj-Rud, 88 

Dariilc or Darak, mountain, 113, 184 
Darak Musa Gate (Shiraz), 113 
Darakfih or Darakan, 137 
Daram, 70 
Darand, 88 
Daravand, 86 

Darband, see Bab-al-Abwab 
Darband-i-Khalifali, 220 
Daiband-i-Taj Khatun, 106 
Darband-i-Zangi, 106 
Dardasht, 55, 56 
Darghan, 172, 251 
Darguzin, 76 * 

Darin, 133 
Darist, 125 

Darius, king, 65, 74, 138 
Dariyan, 178 

Darjan, 96 „ 

Darjan Qal'ah, 143 

Darkan, 138, 177 

Darkliid, river, 217 

Davkhwid, lake, 233 

Darkness, sea, land and islands of, 231 

Darmarzln, 84 

Darraji, pomegranate, 41, 48 
Darub Gate (Tabriz), 79 
Daiud, 85 
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Dariik, 176 

Dasht Arzhan or Arzm, lake, 233 

Dasht Arzhan, meadow land, 133 

Dasht Arzhan, village, 177 

Dasht Bailn, 128, 276 

Dasht-i-Bayad, 143 

Dasht Daslaqan, 117 

Dasht Khazai, 251 

Dasht Qatawan, 238 

Dasht> Qipchaq, 251 

Dasht Run, 133, 176 

Dasht Rustiiq, 217 

Dashtabad, 108 

Dashtah, 57 

Dashtak, r2o, 131 

DashtT, district, 116, 213 

Dashtistan, 115 

Dastagir, 172 

Dastagird (Balkh), 169 

Dastanl, shaykh, 273 

Dastgii, 109 

Dastgird (Avail), 68 

Dava Khan, 239 

Davalii, 96, 181 

David, king, 17, 18 

Davvan, 115 

Davvaruq, Rubai, 175 

paw da, Jazirah, 228 

Dawlat khfinah (pays), 135 

Dawlat Shall, 155, 253 

Dawlatabad (India), 255 

Dawlatabad (Peisian c Iraq), 60 

Dawiaq, roS 

Dayah, rji 

Daybul, 10, 177, 212 

Day lam, country, or Daylainan, 65 

Daylamite Uistoiy, 276 

Daylamites, 62, 63 

Dayr (Arrajaii), 130 

Dayr (on J’eisinn Gulf), 226 

Duyr-al- c A(jul, 48, 166 

Dayr Khfilid, 262 

Dayr Khar ran, 174 

Dayr Kushnl, 190 

I)ayr-al- c Ummfd, 166 

Daytu, 235, 251 

De Bode, 126 

De Goeje, 222, 236 

De Slane, 38 

Delhi, 10, 222, 255 

Demon river, 139, 217 

Desert, Aiabian, 260 

Desert, Gieat, of Persia, 73, 140, 264 

Dh iit-al- c Ay 11, 166 

Dhat-al- c lrq? 5, 163 

D’Herbelot, 42 

Dliira c KhalqT, r6o 

Dhu-l-Aktaf, see Sapor II 

Dh.u-1- Ohada wayn, 165 

Dhu-l-Hulay/ah, 5, 165 

Dhil-l-Kifl, 39, 186 

Dhu-l-Qarnayn, 236, and see Alexander 
the Great 


Dhii-l-Qamayn, castle, 206 
Dhu Samur, 165 
Dial, Indian, 24 to 31 
Diamond, 195 
Di c an, 202 

Dili or Dih, meaning village, 161 

Dih c AlT, 127 

Dih Azraq, 172 

Dili Bad, 169 to 171 

Dih Bajjah, 133 

Dih Bar, 2 78 

Dih Bid, 134, 179 

Dih Chah, 178 

Dili Daruda, 75 

Dili Ganj, ryo 

Dili Gawz or Jawz (Abarqhh), 178 
Dih G awz or Jawz (Shiraz), 179 
Dih Girdii, 123, 176 
Dih Giug', 176 
Dili Isfahan!, 173 
Dih Kajiqan, Sr 
Dili Khaliin, 16S 
Dili Khusiaw, 171 
Dili Khusiuyah, 209 
Dih Khwarqan, S3, S8, 1S7, 233 
Dili Kuhnah, 115 
Dili Kuizi, 84 
Dili Malik, 21S 
Dili Matarah, 202, 207, 226 
Dih Miird (Fan), 123, 17S 
Dih Muni (Tuishiz), 171 
Dih Murjiin, 276 
Dih Namak, 168 
Dih I’urvab, 216 
Dih Saqri, 172 
Dili Sarkiin, 76 
Dih Siiriiq, 73 
Dili Shadabad, Si 
Dih Shir, 178 
Dih-i-Sultan, 169 
Dih Suiki, 168 
Dih Tfitiya Garan, iy 6 
Dihistan (Badghish), 151 
Dihistan (Jurjfin), 156, 157, 170, 193, 
205 

Dihii, 187 
Dijlah, see Tigris 

Dijlah-al- c A\vra (Blind Tigris), see Shatt- 
al- c Arab 
Dilband, 149 
Dilchaq the jester, 144 
Dimur Qapi, 173 

Dinar, gold, value of, 32 ; currency dinar, 
33 

Dinar, mountain, 217 
Diuavar, 106, 211 
Dindila, 125 

Diibam, silver, value of, 32 ; Sassanid 
Dirham, 33 

Disruption, shrine of, 39 
Div Rud, 139, 217 
Diversity, isle of, 225 
Divriqi, 96 

* 

a 
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Diya-ad-Dln, 81 
Diya-ai-^Iulk, 90 
Diyar Bakr, 102 
Dij'ar Rabl c ah, 102 
Diz, meaning castle, 132 
Diz Bahman, 84 
Diz-i-Gunbadan, 158 
Diz Hind, 169 
Diz Kilat, 129 
Diz Shldan, 84 
Diz-i-Siyah, 74 

Dizabad, Lower and Upper, 70 

Dizah, 116 

Dizbad, river, 218 

Dizbad Payin, 170 

Dizful, 106, 109, 207, 211 

Dizfiil, river, 207 

Dizmar, 89, 195, 197 

Dog-headed men, 223; isle of, 225, 228 

Diagon, isle of the, 225 

Du Damk, canal, no, 207 

Du Gunbadan, 127, 179 

Dujayl, canal, 48 

Dujayl of Shustai (Karun livei), 185, 207 
Diilab, 59 
Dimsun, 167 
Dupre, 177 

Durdur, whirlpool, 223 
Dusht, 82 
Duwiiqlr, 255 
Diizal, 89 

Eagle spring, 286 
Earthly Paradise, 128, 255 
Eastern Sea, 31 
Ecija, 259 
Edessa, 104 

Egypt, 243 to 245 ; Upper, 263 ; Lower, 
265 

Eighty, Market of the, ro4, 184 
Elephant city (Maghrib), 266 
Elephant city (Sclavoma), 252 
Elephant city (Urganj), 251 
Elias, 91, 186 

Ell or Cubit, Common, 160; the tailor’s, 
161 

Elvira, 259 
Elvend, see Alvand 
Emerald, 195 
Emessa, see Hims 
Enoch, 269 

Ephesus, Sleepers of, 185, 263 
Ephthalites, 252 
Erdenitzu, 253 
Erivan, 89 

Erzerum, see Arzan-ar-Rum 
Eternity, islands*of, 2, 229 
Etna, 285 

Euphrates, 95, 96, 202 

Europe, 2 1 

Eve, 9 

Ezekiel, 39 

Ezra, 18 


Fadak, 16 

Fadl ibn c Abbas, 13 

Faghan, 90 

Fahl Fahrah, 255 

Fahliyan, r26, 132 * 

Fakhr-ad-Dawlah, see Chafil! 

Fakhi-ad-Dawlah (Buyid), 63 

Fakhr-ad-Dm, Malik, 59 

Fakhr-ad-Din, Razl, 150 

Fakhrabad, 75 

Fakhri, giape, 150 

Fakhristan Dam, 211 

Falak Qazvlni, 64 

Falaki Shlrvanl, 8r 

Falj, 256 

Faljah Islcandar, 229, 230, 232 
Fam, 72 

Fam-as-Silh, 166 
Famarah, 75 
Famltl, 75 

Fana Khusiaw Gird, 113 - 
Fanakat, 210. 255 
Fannazbur, 255 
Farab, 349, 355 
Farabi, philosopher, 249 
Faraghah, 120 
Farah, 171 

Farah, river, 210, 234 
Farahan, 73 
Faraj, 259 
Farak, 64 
Farakh, 256 
Farama, 241 

Farama, biotlier of Alexander, 241 

Faramurz, 166 

Farashah, 162 

P'aratakin, 251 

Faravah, 150, 170 

Faravaz, spring, 272 

Farghan, 257 

Farghanah, 239 

Farghanah, mountains, 18S 

Farhad, 92, 183 

Farhadan, village, 171 

Farlburz, 84 

Farld-ad-Din c Attar, 42, 148 
Faridiin, king, 20, 21 
Farifaan, 

Faris, 143" 

Farisjln, 64, 168 
Farivar, 75, 213 
Fariyumad, 149 
Farkhak, river, 219 
Farkhar, 10, 253 
Farraj, Baba, 81 
Fars, grandson of Shem, 112 
Fars, piovince, in to 136 
Fdrs-Namak, in 

Fars, Sea of, or Persian Gulf, 135, 226 
Farsakh or Farsang, 35, 160 
Farshavur (Peshavur), 245, 252 
Farther Mosque, see Masjid-i-Aqsa 
Farujay, 174 
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Farukah, 75 

Faruq, 122, 178 

Faruq, island (Fat's), 155 

Fartith, 166 

Farvab, 134 

Faiyab (Fars), 176 

Faiyab (Juijan), 153, 169, 172 

Faizln, 73 

Fasa, u 8, 124, 138, 177 
Fasa Gate (Shiraz), 113 
Fasa ibn Tahmurath, 124 
Fasad (or Fasar) ArclashTr, 245 
Fasaran, 58 

Kasha Rud, distiict, 143 
Fashabuyah, 60 
Fat man, in Baghdad, 42 
Fathabad (Istakln), 131 
Fatimah, x6 
Kay, 250 
Fayd, 16, 163 
Fayyum, 203, 245, 265 
Faz (Fez, Morocco), 261 
Faz (Khurasan), 172 
Fazzan, 263 

Felicity, gate of (Shliaz), r 13 

Fen and, G., 223 

Fil (Maghrib), 266 

Fil (Saqlab), 252 

Fil (Urganj), 251 

Fil, Madlnah, 252 

FUan (Yaman), 257 

FUan and FUan Shah, 236, 246 

Filastln (Palestine), 264 

Filastin, grandson of Noah, 264 

Fin, 72 

Fiq, 262 

Fir c awn, see Phamoh 
Firdaws, castle, 70 

Firdawsi, poet, tomb, 149, and see S/uth 
Nii tii ah 

File mountain, 279 
Fire-temples, 106, 284 
Firrich, 259 
Fir rim, 158 

Firiiz, king, 57, 59, 85, 94, 136 
Firuz Bahrain, 60 
Firuz ibn Yazdagird, king, 245 
Fhfizabad (Fais), 112, 115 to 117, 133, 
176, 217 

Firiizabad (Slurvan), 93 
Firuzabad (Tarum), 69, 84 
Flruzan (Isfahan), 55, 58, 208 
Fu'ftzan (Ray), 59 
Firuz bavan 4 Fars), 116 
Firuzbaran (Ray), 59 
Firuzkuh (Ghaznab), 144 
Firuzkuh (Qumis), 158 
Firuziam, 59 

Five Fingers, mountain, 209 
Fizadan, 57 

Flood of Noah, 104, 269 
Flood, oven of the, 37 
Forg, see Buik 


Fortunate Isles, 2, 229 
Fortune, Gate of (Shiraz), 113 *■> 

Forty minarets, 120 
Fountain of life, 93 
Frank Country, 10, 230, 263 
Fiank Sea, 229 

Friday Mosque, old and new (Shiiaz), 1 14 
Fuhaymah, 164 
Fiila, 76 

Fuller’s Dam, 211 
Kfinun, 159 

Fuiat, 202, and see Euphrates 
Ffuat, canal, old, 202 
Furg, see Burk 
Fuizuk, 129, 179 
Fushan], 151, 171, 212 
Fustat, 203, 243 
Fuwwah, 265 

Gab, 98 

Gabes, 260, 265 

GabrI, r 18 

Gadiv, livei, 216 

Gadiik, 99 

Gam (pace), 160 

Ganbah, 130 

Ganges, 211 

Ganjabad, 172 

Ganjah, 93, 173, 194 

Gaim Rud, SS, 216 

Garnet, 195 

Gav Davan, 216 

Gav Khani, swamp, 208, 209 

Gav Khwaiah, canal, 206 

Gavbari, plain, 92 

Gavel uk, 88 

Gavmaha or Gavmasa, liver, 66, 2T3 
Gavnan, 57 

Gayumarth, 21, 58, 119, 152, 158 
Gaz-i-Khayyatl, 160 
Gaza, 264 

GazbTnl, Rubat, 170 
Geoigia, 94 
Gez, 37 
Ghabah, 133 

Ghadban-al-Qaba c thara, r 39 
Ghalatiqun or c Alatifun, sea or ocean, 
204, 230, 249 
Ghamr Dhl Kmdah, 164 
Ghamrah, 164 
Ghanah, 266 
Ghar, 59, 60 
Ghardaman, 231 
Gharjali 01 GharjisUin, 132 
Gharq, 173 
Ghatah, 249 
Ghawtah, 128, 241, 242 
Ghazan Khan, 14, 32, 33, 59, 79, 82, 83, 
92, 174 

GhazanI domain, 202 
Ghaznah or Ghaznayn, 144, 27r 
Ghazwan, mountain, 2, r88 
Ghazzfill, Muhammad, 149 
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Ghiyath-ad-Din Rashid!, So, 146, 174 
Ghu Baligh, -249 
Ghumays, 163 
Ghumdan, castle, 256 
Ghumuriah, 264 
Ghunabad, mountain, 151 
Ghundljan, 128, 133, 217 
Ghur, T52, 2to, 2x2; kings of, 151 
Ghurah, 16 
Ghuriyan, 171 
Ghiisman, 2T2 
Giants of Palestine, 264 
Gibraltar, straits, 228, 270 
Gil \va Gllan, 162, 2x2 
Gllan, see Jllan 
Giluyah, mountains, 126, 190 
Girdabad (Arabian c Iraq), 50 
Girdabad (Persian c liaq), 75 
Girdkuh, 158 
Girdlakb, 74 
Giria, 162 
Gin ah, 127 
Glaciates, 230 
Glass, 197 
Glessaria, 230 
Gnats, isle of, 225 
God's Arrow, castle, 115 
Gog and Magog, lands and wall, 231, 
236, 246,252 
Gold, 192, 222 
Gold, isle of, 229 
Gold, mountain, 186, (93 
Golden Bough, spiing, 234 
Golden River, 209 
Goldziher, 120 
Gombroon, [78 * 

Gomenek, 97 
Gomorrah, 264 
Granada, 259, 282 
Grapes, isle of, 224 
Greece, xo, 270 
Gieek Sea, 229 
Green Sea, 224 
Green Spring, 233 
Guaclalaxara, 259 

Giidarz, the Ashghauiyan, 18; his son, 
142 

Guinea-woim, 205 

Gujarat, 252, 256 

Gukchah Mil, 174 

Gukchah Nil, lake, 215 

Gukchah Tanglz, 233 

Gul Andam, shaykh, 123 

Gul (Gill or Gueul) Zaryun, river, 210 

Gulabad, [71 

Gulbadagan, 72 

CJulchah Nil, 174 

Gulchln, 70, 76 

Gulhar, 70 

Gullshad, 58 

Gulistan, mountain, 189 

Gumbaru, 178 

Gumru or Gumruk, 178 


Gunabad, 142 
Gunavah, 130 

Gunbad Mallaghan, 127, 133, 179 
Gur-i-Surkh, 156 
Gurjistan, 94 

Gushtasf or Gushtasp, king, 73, 94, 121, 
124,139,238 

Gushtasfl, country, 94, 205, 21 x 
Guwashli, 62, 139, and see Kirrnan City 
Guyum, 124, r 'z 7 
Guzidah, TarTkh , 62 

Habrak, r 16 
Habs, 129 
Had, 151 
Had dad ah, 168 
Had!, caliph, 63 
Hadlqah, 16 
Iladith, tax, 38 

Hadlthah (Tigris), 43, 46, r67, 208 

Hadr, 218 

Hadramawt, 236 

Hafiz Al)u-l- c Ala, 75 

Hafrak, 1x9, 178 

Hafshubah, 37 

Haft IqlTm, Si 

Hafldd Pulan, bridge, 213 

PI a ft a wad, 138 

Hagar, 3, 9 

Hair!, Mashhad, 39 

Hajib Hasan, Rubat, 175 

llajir, 164 

Hajjaj. viceroy, 6, 35, 53, 113, [24, 139; 

his brother, 132 
llajjl Bektash, 99 
Plajji Qiwam, wall of, 177 
Hajman, 118 

Hakim, Fatiraid caliph, 14 
Halab (Aleppo), 197, 262 
I.Ialam, gorge, 206 
Halam, new and old, 170 
Halbah, gate, 41 
Hallaj, 42 

Ham, son of Noah, 2x 
Hamah, 210, 262 

Hamadan, 9, 34, 38, 61, 74, i6x, 181, 
182, 2ir, 213, 214 
Hainan, vazlr to Pharaoh, 151 
Hamand or Hamid, 118 
Hamd-Allah Mustawfl, poem on Baghdad, 
43 5 his grandfather, 55 
Ham! or Hamil, 249 
Ilamlrqan, 68 

Hamiyah, 16 # 

Ham j an, j x8 
I lammah, 258 
Hamshahrah, 92 

Hamzah, Companion of the Prophet, 2S2 

Plamzah, Quran-reader, 43 

Hanah, 218 

Hangamabad, 101 

Hangchaufu, 254 

PfanI, 103 
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Har, village, 173 
Haram, 117 

Har am, double of East Baghdad, 40 

Haiam or Haram of Mecca, 1 to 9 

Haiar, 89 

Harat, see Hetat 

Harat (Fars), 122 

Harba, 47 

Harclaqan, 70 

Ilarl-Rud (Herat river), 152, 212 
Ilarilti, mountain (Ararat), 190 
Harith Muhasibl, 42 
Haim, 117 

Hatmaz, mountain, 191 
Harran, 103, 218 
Harsln, 107 

Harun-ar-Rashid, caliph, 38, 40, 63; 

his tomb, 149, 243, 345 
Haiu my yah (Arabian c Iraq), 162 
Ilaiuniyyah (Syna), 245 
Hanit, angel, 44, 198 
Hasan ibn C A 1 I* caliph, 15 
Hasan c Askaii, imam, 49, 50 
Hasan, Baba, 81 
Hasan Basri, 45 
Hasan Bulgharl, 81 
Hasan Chfipanl, 96 
Hasan, Ad-I)a c i, 60, 66 
Hasan Giyah Khur, 114 
Hasan ibn Hasan, Imamzadah, 60 
Hasan Maymandl, 145 
Hasan Sabbah, 66 
Hasan ibn Tughay Sutay, 96 
Hasan ibn Zayd, the imssioner, 60, 66 
Hasanabad, r 66 

Hashiin ibn c Abd Manaf, 242, 277 
Hashimiyyah, 37 
Hashish (Indian hemp), 72 
Hashl-Rud, 88, 209, 2r6 
Hash u, 138 

Hasuyah, the Kurd, 137 
Halim, 8 
Hatizlr, 115 
Hawanit, 166 
Hawlzah, 108, 109, 211 
Haw mah, 114 
Hayan, 94 
Ifayat, 70 

Hayatalah, Hayatiyah, 252 
Haydam, son of c Abbas the Prophet’s 
uncle, 238 

IHTaydar, Qutb-ad-Dln, and the Haydarl 
sect, 152 
Haydariyyah, 65 
Hayil, 163 
Iiaykal, 70 
Hayy, 165 
Hazar Dirakht, 118 
Hazarasp, 172, 206, 251 
Hazwarah or Ilazzawarah, 2 
Heliopolis, 283 
Hellespont, 229 
Helmund, river, see Hirmand 


Hemp, Indian (Hashish), 72 
Herat, 62, 150, 169, 171, 212, 272 
Heiat, river, see Harl-Rud 
Hermes Trismegistus, 20 
Hieno, 2 

Hercules, passage of, and pillars of, 230; 

tomb of, 270 
Ilpaz, 2, 261 
Hijr (Bahrayn), 135, 136 
Hijr (Medina), is, 261 
IIillah,_43, 47, 162, 276 
Hims (Adharbayjan), 85 
Hims (Emessa), 210, 262, 2S1 
Hirnyar country, and sea of, 224, 227, 262 
Htnd, see India 
Hind-rud, 76 
Hindijan, 126, 129 
Hindiyan, 275 
Hindustan, see India 
Ilinduvan (Adharbayian), 86 
Hinduvan (Fars), 126, 129 
Hua, mountain, 8 
HIrah, 47 
Hirak (Arran), 93 
Hirak (Fars), ir6 

Hirmand (Helmund), 141, 171, 212, 234 

Hiimas, river, 105, 218 

Ilisakaran, 162 

Ilisar Kami, 89 

Hisham, 60 

Hisn Kay fa, 103, 207 

lilt, S3, 203 

Holy [louse, the, m Constantinople, 264 
Hospital, at Damascus, 242; at Shiraz, 
114 

House of Convocation (Mecca), 7, 9 
Ilubs-al-Juyushl, 265 
Hud, prophet, 236 
Hudaybiyyah, 8 
Hudayn ibn al Mundhir, 237 
Hudhayfah ibn al-Yaman, 39 
Hukam, 83 
Hul, 86 

Iifilagu Khan, 66, 149 
Hiilan Muran, 209 
Hulayfah, 5 

Hnlwan, 43, 47, 162, 212 
Hulwan, river, 48, 50, 107 
Hiimah, 114 

Humam-ad-Dln Tabriz!, 8i 

Humay, queen or princess, 72, 120 

Humayijan, 217 

Hunlfqan, 115 

Hunayn, r6,s 

Huns, White, 252 

Hunt, Leigh, 42 

Hurmuz, island and town, to, 140, 177, 
226 

Hurmuz, king, 109 
Hurmuz or Haram, 117 
Hurmuz, Rubat, 168 
.Hurmuz, village, 176 
Hurr Riyahl, 39 
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Husayn, son of caliph ‘Ali, 39; tomb, 
49, 195, 242 

Husayn ibn c Ali ibn Miisa-ar-Rida, 64 
Husayn ibn Salih, 115 
Hushanak, pass, 177 
Hushang, king, 21, 37, 59, 107, 109, x 19, 
157. 283 
Hush!, 116 
Hushyar, 99 

Huwayn, mountain, 191, 194, 197, 19s 
Huwayrlth, mountain (Ararat), 190 
Huzu, 118, 135, 176 
Hwang Ho, river, 210 
Hyssop, 91 

Iblis, 46 

Ibn Adham, 42 

Ibn Batutah, 120, 224 

Ibn Fadlun, 255 

Ibn Hanbal, 42; his tomb, 120 

Ibn Jubayr, 162, 203, 230 

Ibn Khallikan, 38 

Ibn Khurdadbih, 33 

Ibn Majah, 64 

Ibn Masruq, 42 

Ibn Muhammad Murtn'ish, 42 

Ibn Sirin, 45 

Ibn Tahir, Rubat, 170 

Ibn Zubayr, 6 

Ibrahim, son of the Prophet, 15 

Ibrahim ibn Adham, 42 

Ibrahim of Herat, 64 

Ibrahim Khawwas, 60 

Ibrahim Kuwahan, 81 

Ibrahim ibn Mama, 138 

Ibrahim ibn Marzuban, 63 

Ice-pits, 66, 68, 71, 72 

Icomum, see Quniyah 

Idaj or Idhaj, 58, 74 

Idol, Indian, 56, 252 

Idris, prophet, 20, 269 

IdrlsI, 236 

Ifriqiyah, 23S 

Ig. 1 37 > 178 

Ikhshin, river, 217 

Ilabislan, 272 

Ilaq, 183, 193; river, 20,5 

Ilghin, 99 

Ilyas, Arnlr‘Alt, 139 
‘Imad-ad-Dawlah, 104 
‘Imad-ad-Dln of Khwaf, 272 
‘Imadiyyah, 104 
Imam Quli Khan, 177 
India, 177, 255 
Indian dial, 24, 31 
Indian sages, 21, 22 - 
Indian Sea, 224 
Indus, river, 177, 211 
Injuham, 82 
Iqlid, 121 
I‘raf, canal, 207 
Irahistan, 117, 124, 133 
Iraj, 20, 2t 


Irani, son of Shem, garden of, 341 
Iran (Persia) from Iraj, 20; extent, 22 
frontieis, 23; Qiblah point, 23; le 
venues, 33 to 36 
Iran, hillock, 272 
Iran-Shahr, 34 
‘Iraq, Arabian, 34 to 53 
‘Iraq, Peisian, 54 to 77 
Irbil, ro2 
Irmanak, 96 

lion and the iron foundry, 194 r 
Iron Gates, 246, ami see Bab-al-Abwab 
‘Isa, canal, 41, 50, 202 
‘Isa KushanI, 67 
Isaf, 8 

Isaiah, 18, 186 
Isbijab, 255 
Isfadan, 143 
Isfadran, 120, 12S 

Isfahan, 9, 54 to 5S, 61, 167, 173, 208 

Isfahanak, 175 

Isfahan!, Dih, 173 

Isfahbad, rsS 

Isfanj, 82 

Isfandiyar, 246 

Isfarayin, 148 

Isfid Diz, see Qal‘ah-i-Safid 
Isfldan, iso 
Isfidhan, 76 

Islizar (Asfuzar), 151, 171 
Ishaq, son of Imam Musa, 68 
Ishfayiqan, 127 
Ishkavand, 57 
Ishmael, 2, 3, 9 
Islands of Eternity, 2 
Islands of the Persian Gulf, 133, 136 
Isma‘ 11 , grandson of Caliph Mu'izzj 244 
Isma ‘11 ibn ‘Abbad, 63 
Isma'il ad-Da‘I-al-KabIr, 60 
Isma'il, son of Imam Musa, 123 
Isma'Ul Kinds, 137 
Isma'llians, see Assassins 
Israelites, 17, 18, 267 
Istahbanan or Istahbanat, 137 
Istakhr, son of Gayumaith, 119 
Istakhr (Pe'rsepohs), 112, 118 to 120 
190 

Istakhr, castle, 119, 131, 176 
Istakhr Gate (Shiraz), 113 
Istakhr Yar, castle, 131 
Istakhr!, 12 
Istambul, 263 
Istizh&r-al-Akhbar , 14 
‘Ithyanah, 163 
Itil (Volga), 204, 231, 232 
Itineraries, 160 to 179 * 

‘Izz ad-Din Qilij Arslan, 96 

Jabah, 222 

Jabal, mountain, see Kuh 
Jabal Jlluyah, 126 
Jabal-an-Nur (Etna), 283 
Jabalat, 227 
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Jaban, 94 
Ja'bar, 103 
Jabbul, 43, 166 
Jabihq, 74 

Jabir ibn c Abd-AUah, 63 

Jabulta, 167 

Jacob, 17 

Ja'dah, imam, 81 

Jiidvan, 57 

Jaen, 259 

Ja'far? canal, 207 

Ja‘far-as-Sadiq, imam, 15, 203, 273 

Ja'faii, Rubat, 169 

Jafariyyah, 49 

Jaghan Rud, 219 

Jaghtu, river, 89, 215, 216, 223 

Jahrum, 124, 132 

Jahiiq, 76 

Jajarm, 149, 168, 169, 1S7, 220 

Jakarmis, 162 

Jalal-ad-Din Rashidi, 174 

Jalal-ad-Din Rum!, 98 

Jalal-ad-Din Tib Shah, 132 

Jalha, 163 

Jalkidl, 60 

Jalladjan, 130, 217 

Jalula, 53, 163 

Jam, 151, 171 

Jamal-ad-Din Abu -1 Fulfil}, 60 
Jamal-ad-Din Babuyali, 64 
Jamal-ad-Din of Gilan, 64 
Jamal-ad-Din Kashani, 183 
Jaman, 171 
Jamasp, 142, 151 

Jamf -(or Jawami‘-) al-Hikdyat, 105, 204 
Jamilah, 128 

Jamjamal, see Sultanabad 
Jamkan, Rubat, 176 
Jamkh, 84 
Jamrah, 8 

Jamshid, king, 30, 55, 73 to 75, 119, 131, 
‘49 

Jamiikhiyan, bridge, 169 
Janaba, 130, 217, 218 
Janad, 177 
Janbadhaq, 273, 277 
Jand, 253 
Janqan, 83 
Japan, 191, 222 
Japhet, 21 
Jaqarband, 172 
Jar, 16 
Jarandab, 81 
Jarib, measure, 35 
Jarir, poet, # i63 
Jarm Juy, 168 
Jarina or Jarini, 261 
lannaq, rqo 
Jarshiq, river, 217 
Jarud, 68, 70 
Jasar, 103 
Jasasah, island, 227 
Jasper, 19 6 


Jastan, 171 
Java, 223 

Javanmard, the fuller, 60 __ 

Jawashlr, 193, see Kirman City 
Jawbarqan, 134 
Jasvhar, the eunuch, 244 
Jawmah, 114 
Jawsaq, 63 

Jawshan, mountain, 194 

Jaxartes (Sayhun), 202, 209, 210, 234 

J^, 57 

Jayhan (Pyramus), 201 
Jayhani, 280 
Jayhun, see Oxus 
Jayij Rud, 213 
Jaypal, 271 
Jaz, 37 

Tazirah, province, tor to no 
Jazirah Ibn ‘Omar, 103 
Jazla, 70 
Jericho, 264 

Jerusalem, 16 to 19, 93, 264, 282, 283 
Jethro, 262 

Jews, captive, 44; in Abarquh, 120 

Jiddah, St 

Jidghil, 210 

Jiftir, 283 

Jihan-Numa , r 71 

Jilan, dates, 125 

Jilan or Jilanat (Gilan), 158, 286 
Jilan, Sea of, 231 
Jilum, river (jhelam), 212 
Jiluyah, mountains, 126, 190 
Jinn, isle of the, 232 
Jins, 129 

Jirm (Khurasan), 150 
Jirm (Murdan Naqim), 86 
Jirm (Ray), 60 
Jirrah, 127, 217, 233 
Jiruft, 139, 193 
Jirun, island, 140 
Jirun Gate (Damascus), 242 
Jis, 129 

Jisr Manbij, 179 
Jiyan, 60 

John the Baptist, 17, 242 
Jonah, 39, 105, 277 
Jordan Province, 262 
Joseph, 265 
Jubarah, 55, 56 
Jubbah, 53 

Judi, mountain, 104, 184 
Juh-Kan, 176 
Juhfah, 5, 16, 163 
Jtdandaraq, 82 
Julbarah, 56 
Juma (Axum), 261 
Jumah, it4, 124 
Junabad, 142 
Junayd Baghdadi, 42 
Jundi Shapur, 109, 207 
Jungar, 249 

Jur, ri6, 217, see Firuzabad 
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JuraysT, 163 

Jurbadaqan, town and river, 58, 7 r, 72, 
213 r 

Jurhumites, 3 
Jurjah or Jurchid, 250 
Jurjan, 62, 156, 170, 206 
Jurjan, Sea of (the Caspian), 231 
Juijan, river, 206 
Jurjaniyah, 170, 251 
Jurjat, 250 
Justi, 138 

Juvaym (Shiraz), 179 
Juvaym of Abu Ahmad, 124, 127, 133, 
*34 

Juvayn, 148, 171 
Juy-i-Kushk, 167 
Juy Murgh Kuhtar, 167 
Juy-i-Naw, 173 
Juy-i-Sard, 185, 208 
Juyigan, 126, 217 
Juyum, 124 
Juzblq, 173 
Jfizdan, 58 
Juzjan, 153, 172 

Kab, 98 

Ka e b, Rubat, rf>9 

Ka'bah, 1 to 9; as Qiblali, 24 

‘ Ka c bah-Model ’ Mosque, 96 

Kabalrung, 161 

Kabrin, ti8 

Kabud, tor 

Kabud Jamah, 137 

Kabul, 10, 254 

Kabutar Khanah, [69 

Kadpu, river, 2r6 

Kafr or Kafr!, 176 

Kaghadh-Kunan, 70, 173 

Kahargan, 217 

Kaharjan, r r 7 

Kahrftn, 86 

Kajabad, 82 

Kajtl, 81 

Kalach, 70 

Kalah (Qal c ah), 394 

Kalah, island, 194, 224, 356 

Kalah I lam, island, 288 

Kalalah, 86 

Kalan, E34 

Kalanbar or Kalanlar, 86, 187, 194 

Kalang, lin, 194 

Kalbi, 265 

Kalif, 153 

Kalllak, 121, 122 

Kallah, island, 194, 224, 256 

Kallar, 122, 211 

Kalun, 151 

Kalur, 85 

Kamah, 121 

Kamakh, 98 

Kamal-ad-Dm Isma c Il Isfahan!, 56 
Kamalmi Tabriz!, 81 
Kamar, mountain, 97 


Kamait, 73 
Kamfiruz, 122 
Kamfiruz, meadows, 134 
Kamin, 121, 122, 178 
Kamin, meadows, 135 
Kan, 70 
Kanak, 212 
Kan c an, 264 
Kand (Pars), 17S 
Kand (Transoxiana), 255 
Kand, island, 226 
Kand-Rud, 82 
Kang Diz, 44, 239 
Kanguvar, 107, i6r, 166, 

Kanisah Qullays, 256 
Kanjar, 171 
Kanjiyan, 274 
Kant, 255 
Kar-Khanah, 90 
Karagh,' 212 
Karah Rud, 73, 213 
Karaj (Isfahan), 58, 166, 167, 185, 
Karaj (Persian c Iraq), 73 
Kararam, isles, 225 
Kararij, 57 
Karawra, 164 
Karbala, 39, 59 
Karclan, Rubat, 312 
Kar dan Rud, 214 
Kavdarkan, 74 
Karduran Khas, 206, 231 
Kargas, mountains, 189 
Karih, canal, 206 
Kariyan, 117 
Kariz, water-channel, 57 
Kariz (Badghish), 151 
Karjiyan, 159 
Karkahar, 161 
Karkar or Karkaz, 89 
Karkh of Baghdad, 40, 41 
Karkh of Samarah, 167 
Karkh of Taliqan, 70 
Karkhali, 207 
Karkh!, shaykh, 314 
» Kaikuyah, 17 1 
Ivarmalis, 104 
Karran (Isfahan), 55 
ICarran (Tibet), 249 
Karsh asf, 141, 23 S 
Kars has/ Narnah ,205 
Karun, see Dujayl 
Ivarvangah, 170 
Karzan-Rud, 76 
Karzm, 115, 176, 209 
Karzln, castle, 133 
Karzuvi, tribe, 128 
Kasan, 239, 250 
Kashan, 9, 58, 6t, 71, 175 
Kashan (Taliqan), 372 
Kashan, river, 214 
Kashghar, 251 
Kashkar or Kaskar, 3 59 
Kashmar and its cypress, 120, 142 
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Kashmir, 10, 196, 254 

Kashmir, the king of Waqwaq, 222 

KastaghI, 99 

Kasvahf 68 

Kat, 239, 251 

Kathah, 178 

Kavak, 98 

Kavani, 86 

Kavar, 115, 117, 134, 176, 209 
Kawtam, 159, 209, 210 
Kay Kaus, 46, 83, 92, 104 
Kay Khusiaw, 65, 69, 83, 84, 189, 190, 
„ 235» 273 

Kay Khusraw, spring of, 73 
Kay Qubad, 55, 153, 160 
Kayfa, Hisn, 103, 207 
Kaykalus, island, 225 
Kaymak, 10, 204, 231, 234 
ICaysun, 202 
Kazhkl, liver, 211 

Kazim, imam and the Kazimayn, 36, 42, 
60 

Kazirun, 125, 177 
Kazirun Gate (Shiraz), 113 
Kermes, insect, 89 
Kerulan, 253 
Khaban, 94 
Khabdan, 132, 179 
Khabls, 139 
Khabr, 115, 132, 209 
Khabrak, 121, 122 
Khabraz or Khabriz, 12 r 
Khabs, 129, x79 
Khabur, 103, 218 
Khabushan, 149, 205 
Khadan, see Khwabdan 
Khadijah, 9 
Khadirah, 16 
Khafr, 115 
Khafiak, 121 
Khajank, river, 219 
Khakistar, 169 
Khalaj Gate (Baghdad), 41 
Khalakh or Ivhaiaj, 249 
Khalid, the Barmecide, 51 
Khalis, 47 

Khalisah or_ Khali tab, island, 230 

Khalkhal (Adharbayjan), 7S, 83, 84, 173 

Khalkhal (on the Caspian), 206 

KhamI, 249 

Khamidah Btl, 84 

Khan, 165 

Khan Azad Murd, 

Khan Baligh, 10, 235, 230, 251 
Khanah Kat, 178 
Khanan, 94 * 

Kham, era, 36 
Khaniqln, 47, 162, 212 
Khanisar, 213 
Khanqah Shutiir, 173 
Khansay, 10, 254 
Khanum Rud, 82 
Khan us, 175 


Khaqani, poet, 81 
Ivhar, castle, 133 
Khar Rud, 62 
Kharadin, 10 r 
Khaiaj-i*Ratib, 35 
Khaiav, 68 

Khank, inland, 136, 166, 226 
Kharja, 166 
Kharkhah, river, 2 11 
Kharlukh, 249 
Kharmaramt. 10 r 

Khairaqan or Khirq-an, the two Kharra- 
qans, 68, 76, 115, r5S, 1S5, 186, 214; 
and river, 215 
Kharrai, 165 
Kharrarah, 179 
Khartabirt, 96 
Khaiu, river, 218 
Kharu, village, 219 
Kharud, 214 
Kharzin, ir8 
Khash, 251 
Khasik or Khasil, 226 
Khastan, 171 
Khastljan, 65, 135 
Ivhastuwl, date, 41 
Khasu, 138 
Khatt, 135 

Khatt, island, and Khatt! spears, 245 
Khatun, Dih, 168 
Khavah, 59, 60 
Ivhavaran 01 Khavaidan, 155 
Khavashtr, castle, 143 
Khawamaq {Arabian c Iraq), 47 
Khawarnaq (Tarum), 70 
Khawiat or Khawrzan, 172 
Khaybar, 15 

Khayr or Khayrah, 115, 138, 177, 178, 
w 232 

Khayr-an-Nassaj, 64 
Khayzan, 92 

Khayzuran, mother of Harun-ar-Rashid, 7 
Khazar, desert, 230, 246, 247 ; and lands, 
„ 2 3 I > 2 5 / 

Khazar, Sea of, 229, and see Caspian 
KhazinI, c Abd-ar-Rahman, 27 
Khidr (Elias), 91, 186 
Khljln, 68 

IChilat (Akhlat), 100, 187 
Ivhir, 138 
Khiramah, 122 
Khirkhiz, 253 

Khirqan, 158, 185, 186, and see Khar- 
raqan 
Khirs, 87 
Khisht, 127, 218 
Khisht-i-Pukhtah, 170 
Khitay or Khitay (China), 10, 250 
Khiv, 68 

Khlvah, canal, 206 ■ 

Khlvah or Khlvaq, 251 
Khiyarij, 64 
Khiyav, 85, 186 


L. S. 
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Khot, 83, 86, 173, 377 
Khoten,_23i, 280 
Khuda .Maim, bridge, 89 
Khuftiyan, 106 
Khttjan, 249 
Khujand, 210, 254 
KMlanjan, 178 
Khulays, 165 
Khutlar, 127, 179 
Khulm-i-Naw, 170 
Kbuluq!, pear, S7 
Klnlman Qubuh, 175 
Khumartakin, Rubat, 168 
Khumartash 'Inuuli, 7 
Khiimaruwayh ibn Tulfin, 244 
Khumayijan, ray 
Khunafghan, 113 
Kliimaj, 70 
Khunavfqan, 115, 218 
Khtuiayfqan, livei, see Buiazah 
Khunj or Killing, it7, 176 
Khfir (AdhaibayianJ, 8y 
Khut (FSts}, 143 
Khiirab, 172 

Khiiiah 01 Kliurrah, 112 
Khurasan, piovince, [46 to 156; its 
revenues, 32 

Khurasan Gate (Baghdad), 41 
Khuiasan Road, district, 49 
Khfuashah, 169 
Khurashah (Juvayn), 149 
Khurasht, 116 
Khurramabad, 68, 74 
Khuiramabad, livei, 211 
Kbuiramah, 122, 178, 232 
Khurramah, castle, 132 
Khurshah (Jahrum), 124 
Khiu shah (Tabriz), 82 
Khurshah, castle, 132 
Khusf, 143 

Khushab (Armenia), 100, ioi 
IChushab (Shash), 210 
Khushab Dan, 170 
Khuslian, 107, 162 
Khushk-Rud, 215 

Kbusraw Parviz, 33, 50, 106, 107, 183; 

portrait of, 162; spring of, 185 
Khusrawgird, 151 
Khusruyah, Dili, 209 
Khutan (Khoten), 2jr, 280 
Khutlan, 133, 192, 193, 206, 2U9 
Khuvar (Fars), 121 ; its castle, 133 
Khuvar (Ray), 157, 158, 168 
Kliuy or Khuvt, see Khoi. 

Khuzan, 57 
Khuzaymiyyah, 163 
Khiizistan, 107 to 110 
Khwabdan, river, 217 
Khwabdan or Khwadan, castle, 132, 179 
Kliwaf, 152, 194 
Khwajah, district, 176 
Khwajah Ahmad, Rubat, and village, 
'75 


Khwarazm, province, to, 169 

Khwarazm City, 172, 251 

Khwarazm, lake of, see Aral 

Khwarazm, Old and New, 170 

Kiluanah, 164 

Kid, 178 

Kieff, 238 

Kilan Faslu.it, 86 

Kilat, 130 

Kilin, 60 

Kilvan, 83 • 

Kmaiah, 178 
Ktnsay, 254 
Kii, 98 

Ivirbal, r22, 2tr 
Kirind, 107, 162 
Kirmdn , History of , 139 
Rinnan, piovince, 138 to 140 
Kirnian, mountains, 189 
Kiiman City, t;8, 179, 193 
Kirmanshah or Kirmanshahan, 106, 162 
Kishsh, 254 

Kisay, Quran-reader, 60 
lsishish, 179 
Kitdb-at-Tibyau , 62 
Kitovia, 238 

Kitu or Ktsu, 73, 183, 2 r3 
Kiza, see Girra 
Kizrln, r 1S 
Kremer, A. von, 33 
Kiibanjan, 116 
Kubilay Khan, see Qubilay 
Kftchabad, 169 

Kiifah, 36 to 39, 56, 162, 202, 203 

Kiifah, Qubbat-al-, 242 

Kuh-i-Barf 74 

Kith Giliiyah, 126, 190 

Kith Namak, 190 

Kith Nuqrah, 131 

Kuh-i-Siyah, 171 

Kuh-i-Zar, 1S6 

Kuhandan, 68 

Kuhbinan, 141 

Kfihinian, rt6 

Kuhl (antimony), 197 

Kuhnah Uiganj, 170 

Kujafhan, 159 

Kukb, 58 

Kfdah, 98 

Ktili, 177 

Kiilkit, river, 107, 1S4, 211 
Kftlvanah, 215 

Kiiman, 58 . 

Kunabad, 189 
Kunabayn, 164 
Kumandan, 58 
Kumarij, 127 
Kumbrii, 178 
Kiimjan, 75 

Kur (Cyrus river, Arran), 92 to 94, 203 
hi, 232, 247 

Kur (Cyrus river, Fars), 121, 122, 134 
176, 211, 216, 233 
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Kura', 164 

Ktirad, 122 

Kurah, mine, 194 

Kurah Rud, L24 

Kuran, 117 

Kurdasht, 89 

Kurdistan, 105 to 107 

Kurds and Kurdish tribes, 76, 106 

Kunsht, 74 

Kur'xahiriyah, 75 

Kurladi, 206 

Kurm, 138 

Kurmaq, 252 

Kttrsi, Rubat, 170 

Kusayr, 166, 226 

Kiishak (Cyrus), 18 

Ktishid, mountain, 1S9 

Kushk (Isfahan), 55 

Kushk (Jfu), 1 16 

Kushk (Peisian 'Iraq), 60 

Kushk Bagh, 75 

Kiishk-i-Mansur, 171 

Kushk Na'111, [78 

ICushk-i-Qadi, 138 

Kushk-i-Zard, 123, 133, 176 

Kiisjan or Kusingan, 179 

Kustan, 171 

Kiisiiy, 151 

Kilt Sa'di, 113 

Kutabah, 238 

Kiital-i-Dukhtar, and Kiital-i-Plrah Zan, 
passes, 177 
Kutam, see Kawtam 
Kutawan, 227 
Ivutha canal, 202 
Kuzah Kunan, 82 
Kuzgan, 179 

Lab, 151 
Laban, 17 
Labandan, 173 
LabjTn, 75 

Ladhiqiyah (Laodicaea), 262 

Laghir, 117, 176 

Lago de la Janda, 259 

Lagzi, mountains, 182, 231, 232 

Lahf, 46 

Labijan, 62, 139 

Lahore, 252 

Lahsa, 135, 245 

Lakan, 178 

Lakdaraj, 82 

Lake, Salt, of Farahan, 73, and see Ur- 
miyah 

Lakes, 232 40 234 ; origin of, 200 

Lalistan, 213 

Lamjan-Rud, 76 

Lanbasar,_66 

Lands of Iran, 20 to 23 

Land-tax of'Omar, 33 

Lanjan, 57 

Laodicaea, 262 

Laodicaea Combusta, 99 * 


Lapis-Lazuli, 197 
Lar, 138, 177 

Lardak, pass, 176 % 

Lashkar Mukram, no, 207 

Lashkai ibn Tahmuiath, no 

Lashkaigan, 212 

Lasiia, 134 

Lasjird, 168 

Latitude, 22 

Laughing stone, 260 

Lavar, 226 

Laylan, 88 

Laytli the Saffarid, 145 
Lead, 194 

League or Farsakh, 33, 160 
Lebanon, mountains, 182, 281 
Lelevva, 29, 249 
Lerida, 259 
Lesgi, see Lagzi 
Light, mountain of, 8 
Llnah, 166 

Lions in Fare, 122, 133, 134 
Lion’s Mouth, gorge, 172, :o(S 
Lion’s Mouth, whirlpools, 333 
Lisan-al-Bahr, 227 
Litharge, 197 
Lizard, gieen, 261 
Lofty Towers, the, 237 
Longitude, 22 
Lot, 264, 281 
Lubnan, 182 

Luhiasp, 44, 129, 132, 246 
Luklcam, mountains, 182 
Lulu or Ltiluah, 98, 193 
Luqiyamat, 101 

Lur, Greater and Lesser Luristan, 73, 74, 
126 

Lurdagan, 58, 74 
Lus-Rud, 171 
Lybia, 21 

Ma'badiyyah, 32 
Ma'bar, 256 

Macdonell, Prof. A. A., 22 
Macedonia, 270 
Machin (China), 10, 250, 254 
Madain (Ctesiphon), 43, 50 to 32, 1 66 ; 

fire-temple, 10 6 
Ma'dan Ban! Sulaym, 184 
Ma'dan Naqrah, 164, 165 
Madar wa Dukhtar pass, 176 
Madargav, 82 
Madhminiyah, 231 
Madinah, see Medina 
Madlnah Musa, 63 
Madinat-al-Faraj, 259 
Madinat-al-Fil, 252, and see Fil 
Madinat-as-Salam, 40, and see Baghdad 
Madyan, 262 

Maghrib (Morocco, the West), 10, 228, 
266 

Maghrib , History of, 186 ; its date, 243, 
275, 378 
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Maghz, 169 
Magi aids castle, 17S 
Magyar,®! 5 5 
Mah, 256 
Mahalaleel, 109 
Mahallah-i-Bagh, 168 
Miihaluyah lake, 113, 233 
Mahan, r/6 

Maharaj, king of Java, 222 
MahcU, caliph, 7, 14, 40, 59 
Mahdl, the Expected Imam, 47, 60 
Mahdl, Fatimul caliph, 244 
Mahdiabad, 172 
Mahdiyyah, 258, 265 
Mah!, Rubat, 169 
Mahldasht, 107 
Mahuuyan, 130 
Mahmud of Ghaznah, sultan, 144, 145, 
252 

Mahmud Shah Inju, 113 
Mahmudabad, 92 
Mahinudabad Gavbaii, 173 
Mahrah, 256 
Mahiuban, 130 
Mah-rud, 49 
Mah wan, 134 
Mahyar, 173 
Maiden's Pass, 177 
Maj-Rud, 214 
Maja c lu, 76 

Majd-ad-Dawlah Buyid, 63 

Majma c Arbab-al~A 1 aslak , 14, 78, 120 

Majma c -al-Bahrayn, 228, 282 

Maj up 10 

Makash, 255 

Makhtum, date, 41 

Makkah, see Mecca 

Makran, 10, 140, 255 

Makran bridge, 279 

Maks, 255 

Maku or Makuyah, 90 
Malabar, 256 
Malaga, 259 
Malair, 76 
Malal, 165 

Malan (Bakharz), 151 
Malan island, 225 
Malan pass, 177 
Malaqubiyah, 99 * 

Malatiyah, 98, 202, 277', 

Malazjird, 101, r75 
Mallbar or Manlbar, 177, 256 
Malik, Nahr, 52 
Malik ibn Anas, T5 
Malik Fakhr-ad-Dln, 59 
Malik-Shah, Saljuqi, 33, 34, 39,103, 104, 
132, 154 to 156, i 6 o } 162, 163; his 
Diary , 262 
Malik Zawzam, 152 
Malik fur, 252 
Mails!, pomegranate, 129 
Maiu pass, 176 
Maiwiyah, minaret, 49 


M amshan- Rud ,213 

Mamun, caliph, 14, 154. 203, 286 

Man-Riid, 194, 274 

Manchu (China), 230 

Mandastan, 117, 118 

Manf (Memphis), 203, 265 

Manha, 203 

Man! and the Manicheans, 250 
Mansur, caliph, 7, 37, 40, 51 
Mansurabad, 138 
Mansurah (Smd), 232, 233 
Mansurah (Uiganj), 251 
Manucbihr ibn Iraj, 32, 59 
Manzl (China), 230, 254 
Maqdashu, 256 

Maiaghah, 78, 83, 88, 174, 187,213, 216 

Maiaghah, village, 120 

Maraghiyan, sect, 67 

Maramhan, 75 

Marand, 83, 89, 175, 216 

Mai and, liver, 216 

Mar c ash, 262 

Maravdln, 73 

Matbanan, 57 

Marbln, 57 

Maicasite, 197 

Marco Polo, 210, 224, 249, 234, 23s 
Mard Rud, 216 

Mar din (Mesopotamia), 105, ar8 
Mai din (Sind), 252 
Margalutha, 90 
Mfughanan, 210 
Maighzar, meadow-lands, 133 
M aighzar Dai rah ,171 
Marin (Isfahan), 64 
Marin (Ray), 168 
Marlnan, T50 
Marjaba, 39 
Mar] ah, 163 
Maijamnan, 71 
Maijanitha, 90 
Mai 11101 a, sea of, 229 
Maiquart, J., 249 
Marrakisli, 263 
Maisa Tabarqah, 230 
Maisan, 130 
Matuchak, 172 
Ma c ruf Karkhi, 42 
Marusf, 121 
Marut,_angel, 44, 198 
Marv Ab, 208 
Marv-Rud, river, 154 
Marv-ar-Rud (Little Marv) or Marv-i- 
Kuchik, 135, 169, 171, 172, 208 
Marv Shahijan (Great Mar«), 10, 62, 
1 53s 172, 208 
Marvast or Marust, 121 
Marvdasht, 120, 121, 178, 216 
Marwah, 2, 3, 7, 8 
Marwan II, caliph, 245 
Marzam, Rubat, 170 
Masabih-as-Sunnak , 1 
Masdlik' a l-Meftn a lik, 33 
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Masaram, 209, -217 
Mashan-Rud, 75 
Mash c ar-al- Haram, 8 
Mashhad C A 1 I or Mashhad-i-Gharwa, 38, 
162 

Mashhad Haul, 39 
Mashhad Hasan ibn Hasan, 60 
Mashhad Kafi, 108 

Mashhad-i-Madar-i’Sulayman, 134, 178 

Mashhad Tahir, 2 S3 

Mashk, Rubat, 134 

Mashkan or Mashkun, 134 

Ma c shuq TusI, 159 

Masllah, 258 

Masin, river, 217 

Miisir, 73 

Masis (Ararat), 190 

Masjid (Mosque of) c Aishah, S 

Mas]id Aqsa, 16, 17 

Masj id-i-Haram (Mecca), 5, 6 

Masjid Khayf, S 

Masjid-i-Madmah, Medina mosque, 13, 
14 

Masj id Kazan, _ 169 
Masjid Sa c d, 163 
Masruqan, 1 ro, 207 
Massisah, 20 r 
Mast (Ararat), 190 
Mas c ud, the poet, 155, 156 
Mas c udi. Kurds, 133 
Matarah, 202, 207, 226 
Mataran, 109 

Matthews, Captam A. N., i 
Mav Baliq, 153 

Ma-wara-n-Nahr (Tiansoxiana), 10, 209, 
■ 254 . 

Mawkilah Gate (Tabriz), 79 
Mawsil, see Mosul 
Maybud, 77 
Maydan-i-Sultan, 219 
Maydasht, 107 
Maydu 111, pyramid, 269 
Ma'yln, 122, 123, 176, 211 
Mavirud, 74 

Maymand (Fars), 1x8, 176 
Maymand (Quhistan), 145 
Maymun Diz, 66 
Maysan, 46 
Maysan, canal, 207 
Mayyafaiiqln, 105, 207 
Mazandaran, 156 
Mazdak, 67 
Mazimayn, 8 

Meadow-lands of Fars, 133 
Mecca, 1 t?> n, 26, 28, 164, 165, rSr, 
261 

Medina, 10, 12 to r6, 57, 164, 165, 181, 
227, 261 

Mediterranean Sea, 229 
Memphis, 203, 265 
Merida, 259 
MerveilUs de P fnde, 222 
Midian, 262 


Mihman-Dust, 168 
Mlhnah, 155 

Mihian (Indus), 177, 212 

Mihran-Rud, So, 83, 2r6 

Mika!, Qal c ah, 142 

MU-i- c OmarI, 169 

Ml I abaci, 170 

Mlladjird, 75 

Milan, 82 

Mile, Arab, 35 

Milk Conduit, 50 

Mill-stones of Khullar, 127 

Mllvanah, 2 58 

Mina, 2, 8 

Minar, r66 

Minar (Pharos) of Alexandria, 239 

Minarah-Gah, 170 

Minaiet, Trembling, 45 

Mmeials, 192 to 199 

Minyah, 2 63 

Minyah Hisham, 2S2 

Mlqat (Limits of Mecca Haiam), 5, 1 

Miracle Play of Hasan and Unsayn , 

Mishan, 158 

Mishka n, 138 

MIsbkanat, 125, 138 

Mishkat-al-Masaln/i , 1 

Mishkin, 83 

Mlshud, amir, 70 

Mlsjln, 84 

Mislah, 164 

Misr, see Cairo and Egypt 
Misr, Old, 266 
Miss, 138 

Mithqal, weight, 32 
Mithqalt, giapes, 113 
Miyan Qal c ah, 131 
Miyan Rudan, 166 
Miyanij, S8, 174, 216 
Miyanij, bridge, 216 
Mivanij, river, 209, 216 
Molil, see Shah Hamah 
Mokshas, 255 
Mongolia, 233 

Moon, miracle of its division, 8 
Moon, Mountains of the, 203, 227 
Moon-maker of Nakhshab, 151 
Mordvins, 253 

Morocco City, 263, and see Maghrib 
Moses, 188, 243, 245, 262, 264 
Moses, rock of, 93, 263 
Mosque, see Masjid 
Mosquitoes, spell against, 50 
Mosul, 102, 167, 198, 199 
Mother and Daughter pass, 176 
Mother of King Solomon, 178 
Mother of the Prophet, her grave, 16 
Mountains, 180 to 191 
Moving Sands, 141, 172 
Mu c awlyah, caliph, ro4 
Mubarak, the Turk, 63 
Mubarakabad, 63 
Mughan, qr, 92 
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Mughlthah, 163 
M ughlth^t - al- M awan, 164 
Muglniliyyah, 70 
Muhallabtyyah, 163 

Muhammad, the prophet, 6, S; Flight, 
loute of, 165; house where bom, 7; 
mothersgiave, 16, Night Journey, iS, 
267; miracles at time of birth, 96; 
as regards the Hall of the Chosroes, 
32; the Savah lake, 214; relics of, 86; 
his tomb, 1 2 to 15 

Muhammad, tiaditions of, regaiding c Alij 
desert, 266; Euphrates, 202; Fais, 
nt; Isfahan, 36; Mecca, 2, 4, 181; 
Medina, 12 to 14, 16, 1S1; Qazvin, 62 ; 
Rivers of Paradise, 201; Rum, 95; 
Sablan, 186; Samarqand, 23S 
Muhammad Abu-l-Walid, 130 
Muhammad ibn c AIt KattanT, 9 
Muhammad c Awfi, 103 
Muhammad Oaqir, Imam, 15 
Muhammad ibn Fadl BalkhI, 23S 
Muhammad Ghazzall, 149 
Muhammad ibn Hanafiyyah, 98 
Muhammad ibn al-Hasan al ‘Askari, the 
Expected Mahdt, 47, 60 
Muhammad ibn Ildagiz, Rubai, 161 
Muhammad ibn Ja c far a.s-Sadiq, 156 
Muhammad Kajujanl, 8t 
Muhammad ibn Musa al-Kazim, 114 
Muhammad ibn Qasim, 113 
Muhammad the Saljuq, Sultan, 36 
Muhammad Shah, sultan ol Delhi, 222 
Muhammad ibn Yusuf, 113 
Muhammad ibn Yusuf-ath-Thaqafi, palace 
of, 7 

Muhammadabad, 170 
Muhat, 158 
Muhawwal, 50 
Muhtadi, caliph, 40 
Muhtal, 231 
M Shu, 118 

Mu c izz, Fatimid caliph, 244 
Mu'izz-ad-Dawlah, Buyid, 104 
Mujahidabad, 142 
Mujiij, (63 

Mukarim, Shaykh, 42 
Muklafi ( C AH), caliph, 40 
Mulhids, see Assassins 
Multan, 232 
Muminabad, 144 
Mumiya, 198 

Munis, the chambeilain, 107 
Muntasir, caliph, 40 
Muqfita'at, 43 

Muqattam, mountain, 190, 193 
Muqtadir, caliph, 4, 9, 112 
Mur, lake, 233 
Mtiraqi, grape, 41 
Murayzijan, 121 
Murchah Khurd, 175 
Murdan Naqim, 86, 89 
Murgh, 256 


Murghab, 172, 208 
Mflrjan, mountain, 190 
Muijan, village, 276 
Murraq, 68 
Murustaq, 156 
Musa, see Moses 
Must ibn Buqa, 63 
Musa ibn Nusayr, 260 
Musa-abad, 170 
Musalla (Medina), 13 
Mush, 105 
Mushash, 164 
Muslik Mabnii, 170 
Muslim ibn ‘Abd-al-Mahk, 247 
Musta'in, caliph, 40 
Mustansir, caliph, 32, 244 
Mustansiriyyah, college, 42 
MustavvfT, Amin-ad-Dm Naslr, 55, and 
see Hamd-Aliah 
Mustazhir, caliph, 40 
Muta'ashshi (supping place), 163 
Mu'tadid, caliph, 40 
Mu'tamid, caliph, 40 
Mu'tasim, caliph, 40, 48 to 50, 243 
Mutawakkil, caliph, 39, 40, 49, 78, 
218 

MMtazz, caliph, 40, 63 
Muthaqqab, 245 
Muti c , caliph, 9 

Mutukin, son of Jaghatay Khan, 152 
Muz, mountain, 182 
Muzayjan, 121 
Muzdakhaghan, 251 
Muzdahfah, 2, 8 

Muzdaqan, town and river, 68, 70, 76, 
214 

Myrtle village, see Dili Murd 

Naband, 117, trS 
Nadir, Ban!, 13 
Nafasht, mountain, 190 
Nafi c , the Quran-reader, 13 
Nafi c ibn As wad, poet, 208 
Naghbashin, 249 
Nahast Masjan, 217 
Nahilah, 8 

Nahiyat, Nahr, 37, 202 
Nahr-al-Asad, 166 
Nahr c Isa, 41 
Nahr Malik, 52, 202 
Nahr Ma'qil, 166 
Nahi Nahlyah, 37, 202 
Nahraban, 166 
Nahrawalah, 252! 

Nahrawan, canal, 41, 49, 20 f, 212 
Nahrawan, city, 43, 33 
Nahsam, Qal c ah, 232 
Najaf, 9, 162, 261 
Nailb-ad-Dln Jurbadaqani, poet, 73 
Najlram, 116, 209 
Najm, Qal c ah, 103 
Najm-ad-Din Kubra, 251 
Najmabad, 68 
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Najran, 261 

Nakhchivan, 83, 90, 190, 277 

Nakhshab, 255; Moon-maker of, 151 

Namah, 68 

Namn ah, 16 

Namiswar, 73 

Nanking, 251 

Nankiyas, 254 

Naphtha, rpS; springs, 48 

Narci*sus meadows, [35 

Nardiban Payah, 170 

NardTn, 252 

Nariman, the hero, 150 

Naimashlr, 140 

Narmiyan, gate and quarter (Tabriz), 79 ; 
mosque, 80 

Nanows of the Oxus, 172, 206 
Nars, canal, 202 
Nars, village, 162 
Nasal, 203, 235 
Nashawa, see Nakhchivan 
Nashqln, 274 
Nasibln, 105 
Nasu*, caliph, 4, 36 
Nasir-ad-Dawlah, 276 
Nasii-ad-Dln, author of History of 
Kir mein, 139 

Nasir-ad-DTn Baydawl, 121 

NasIr-ad-Dln Tush 88 

Nasir-i-Khusraw, 233 

Nasr (vulture), mountain; 210 

Natanz, 58, 73 

Natul, 282 

Navar, 73 

Navldah, 153 

Naw Diz, 86, 215 

Naw Juy, 2T2 

Naw Shagird, Rubat, 172 

Naw Shahr, 173 

Nawbanjan or Nawbandagan, 126, 128, 

r 79’ 2I 7 

Nawbarah Gate (Tabriz), 79 

Nawdar, 123 

Nawdhar, 68 

Nay, castle, 156 

Nay Shabur, 147 

Nayasir, 214 

Nayin, 58, 77 

Nayriz, 10, 118, 138, 178, 232 
Naysabur, 147, and see Nlshapur 
Naysar, 139 
Nazareth, 19 

Nebuchadnezzar, 17, 44, 92 
Negus of Abyssinia, 6 
New Gate (Shiraz), 113 
New Town of Isfahan, 57 
Nicephorus, 210 
Nicholson, R. N., 4"2 
Nigdah, 99 

Night-Journey of the Prophet, 18 
Nih, 141 

Nih (Nlshapur), 147 
Nihavand, 58, 76, 166, 273 


Nikbay, Rubat, 174 
Niksar, 99 

NU, canal and district ( c Iiaq), 3^ 162 

Nilan, S8 

Nile, 203 

Ntm Ardah, 106 

Nlm Dih, 117 

Nlm Murdan, 157 

Nimrod, 44, 46, 162, 283, 284 

Nlmruz, 141 

Nlmvar, 72 

Nineveh, 105 

Nlnz, see Nayriz 

Nisa, 203 

Nisbar, 70 

Nlshapur or Nay sh a pur, 10, 62, 147, 169 
to 171, 195, 218, 219, 234 
Nisnak, castle, 131 
Nlv, 130 
Niyajun, 8S 
Niyas, island, 223 
Niyastai, 72 

Nizam-ad-Dln Savaj!, 174 
Nizam-al-Mulk, 133 
Nizami, poet, 183; his son, 89 
Nizamiyyah, college, 43 
Nl/aii, poet, 143 

Noah (Nfih), 21, 37, 104, 184; spring of, 
276 

North Sea, 230 
Nosebag-hill, 48 
N ud ah, 169 

Nuh ibn Mansur the Samanld, 280 
NuSnan ibn Mundhir, 47 
Nu c maniyyah, 43, 50, 53 
Nuqan, 149 
Nuqiah, Kuh, 151 
Nui, Jabal, 8 
Nur-ad-Din of Gilan, 64 
Nur-ad-Dln Samaristanl, 81 
Nur Khan, Rubat, 171 
Nurabad, 132 
Nuran, Rubat, 169 
Nuras, 103 

Nushtagln ShTrgTr, 65 
Nut village (Aharquh), 178 
Nut village (Shliaz), 179 
Nut village (Yazdikhwast), 123 
Nuzvar, 172, 251 

Obseivatoiy of Maraghah, 88 
Ocean, Ciicumambient, 221 
Odoric of Pordenone, 223 
Oecus of Alexandria, 241 
Ogotay Klian, 233 
Old Man of the Mountain, 66 
Old Woman, pass, 177 
c Oman, xi, 236 
c Oman, Sea of, 224, 226, 256 
c Omar I, caliph, 7, 14 to 16, 18, 35, 36, 
45, 204 

c Omar II, caliph, 63, 139, 243, 245 
Onon, river, 253 
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Oranges, 500 for dirham, 49 

Orkhon^sj 

Orontes, 210 

Oss, Ossetes, 10, 204, 258, 259 
'Othman, caliph, 7, 14, 15, 62, 256, 258 
'Othman of Savah, 68 
Ouschanac, 177 
Oven of the Flood, 7,7 
Ox Spring, 2S1 

Oxus (Sayhfin), 153, 170, 172,202, 205, 
209, 212, 219, 232, 234; origin of name, 
219 ; outflow to Caspian, 206, 231 

Pahlavi dialect, 67, 88, 94 
Palembang, 224 
Palestine, 264 
Palma Clnisti, 41 
Palmyra, 262 

Panj Angusht, mountain, 209 
Panj Dili, 155 
Panjhlr, 153 

Paper-Factoiy of Khunaj, 70 

Paradises, Four Earthly, 128, 255 

Pasaigadie, 134 

Pasava, 88 

Pashyan, 158 

Pearl fishery, 226 

Pekin, 235, 251, and see Khan Baligh 

Pelly, Sir L., 39 

Persepolis, see Istakhr 

Peisia, see Iran 

Persian Gulf, 135, 226 

Persian 'Iraq, 34 to 77 

Peshavur, 245, 252 

Peter and Paul Church, 263 

Pharaoh of Moses, 151, 227, 243, 267, 

^83 

Pharaoh’s Cup, 48 
Pharos of Alexandria, 239 
Ptclau, 57 

Pietro della Valle, 178 

Pil Suvar and Pilah Suvar, 92, 173 

Pillais of Hercules, 230 

Pillais between Turan and Iran, 239 

Pir-i-Hari, 150 

Pir-i-Shlrvan, 8r 

Piriiz, 75 

Pushkin, 83, 83, 186 
Pistachio-nut crop, 151 
Pitch, 19S 

Pits, people of the, 261 
Plano Carpmi, 252 
Plasma, 195 
Pliny, 98 
Pogas, 229 
Poison Hill, 280 
Poland, 249 
Poll-Tax of'Omar, 35 
Pontus, 229 
Poole, S. L., 33 
Potteries village, 82 
Prisons of the Wind, t rg 
Ptolemy, astronomer, 2, 99 


Puchkan, 171 
Pudan, 37 

Pul Bidu or Lulu, 127 
Pul-i-Naw, 176 
PuI-i-Rud-i-Farah, 174 
Ptilvar, 134, 216 
Purg, see Burk 
Pursah-dar, 129 
Purvab, meadows, 135 
Purvab, river, 121, 134, 216 
Pnshkil Darrah, 71 
Pusht Fariish, river, 219 
Pyramids, 269 
Pyramus, 201 

Qa', r63 
Qabalah, 93 

Qabalah, mountain, 188 
Qabis, 263 
Qabr-al-'Ibadi, 163 
Qadir, caliph, 103 
Qadis, see Cadiz 
Qadisiyyah, 30, 167 
Qaf, mountain, 182, 188 
Qafq, mountain, 182 
Qafs, mountain, 189 
Qafsah, 238 

Qah, underground water-channel, 57 

Qab, 172 

Qahab, 37 

Qahah, [65 

Qahdarijan, 57 

Qahirah, 244, see Cairo 

Qaim, caliph, 4, 47, 79 

Qahjaristan, 57 

Qal'ah or Kallah (Tin island), 194, 224, 
256 

Qal'ah Khar, r2t 
Qal'ah Safitl, 128 
Qal'ah Sliikat, 251 
Qal'ah Taj, 70 
Qala'i (Till), 194, 224, 256 
Qalat, 70 
Qalat Bandar, 113 
Qal'at-i-Majus, [78 
Qal'at Najm, 103 
Qali, 121 

Qali, meadows, 134 
Qalimah, 257 
Qaliqala, 97, 202, 205 
Qaliqala, mountain, 182, 211 
Qallari, 252' 

Qalun, 242 

Qalyathah, 257 

Qamnur, 258 

Qamudah, 258 

Qaniuhul, 252 

Qamul, 249 

Qanat, 37 

Qanat Saray, r 7 r 

Qanawj or Qinnavvj, 10, 255 

QanbutI, 252 

Qandabll, 252 
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Qandahar, 10, 25+ 

Qar c a, 163 
Qara Hi&ar, 97 
Qara Iiisar Afiyun, 99 
Qara Ivhaluk, 254 
Qara Iihitay, 238, 250 
Qara Muran, river, 2ro 
Qara Su, 205, 2 11 
Qarabagh, 62, 173, 174 
QarSffih, 195, 244 
Qarakhujah, 249 
Qaraman, 98, 99 
Qaraqurum, 253, 265 
Qaratakln, 251 
Qaratash, 250 
Qarayin, 164 
Qarin, 258 

Qarin, mountain, 188, 194 

Qarlnayn, 172 

Qaristan. 64 

Qarmasin, 106 

Qarn-al-Manazil, 5, 261 

Qarnin or Qarnayn, 145 

Qarqari, 256 

Qars, 94 

Qarshi, 253 

Qaryat-al-As, 123 

Qashin, 250 

Qasimabad, 75 

Qasiyim, hill, 242 

Qasr, 164 

Qasr Ahnaf, 172 

Qaafcil-Fulus, 2 66 

Qasr Hvit, 172 

Qasr Kurin, 138 

Qasr-al-Lusus, 107 

Qasr-ar-Rih, T70 

Qasr-i-Shirin, 50, 161, 162, 212 

Qasran (India), 232 

Qasran (Persian ‘Iraq), 59 

Qassar, dam, 211 

Qastamuniyah, 97 

Qatanlyah, 252, 266 

Qatawan, 238 

Qatayi' (Wards of Fustat), 244 

Qatlf, 135, 245 

Qatrfi, 122 

Qatun, 282 

Qavah, 100 

Qavaq, 99 

Qawj, 252 

Qaydu Khan, 239 

Qayin, 10, 144, 171 

Qi'.yrinvan. 10, 245, 258, 263 

Qays, tomb 3 f, 81 

Qays or Qaysh, island, 116, 118, 135, 
166, 176, r77, 226 
Qays 'Aylan, 256 
Qays (Egypt), 26; 

Qaysariyyah, 98, 181 
Qaysur, island, 287 
Qayy, canal, 205 
Qazhavanah Yasar, 84 


Qazvln, 10, 57, 58, 61 to 64, 70, 168, 182, 
185, 210, 213 to erg, 274, 275 ; £)iblah- 
point, 28; mosque revenues, 71 
Qazvln rivers, 215 
Qiblah-pomt, m Persia, 24 to 28 
Qibll, apple, 89 
Qiha, 59 

Qilij Arslan, sultan, 97 

Qimrutah, 266 

Qinnasrin, 262 

Qinnawj or Qanawj, 10, 255 

Qipcliaq, desert, 10, 230, 251 

Qiqan, 252 

Qir, 117, 209 

Qir Shahr, 99 

Qiravi, 130 

Qirghiz, 10, 204, 211, 230, 231, 253 

Qirmiz, dye insect, S9 

Qirqisiya, 104, 218 

Qizil Rubat (Jalula), 162 

Qizil Rubat or Arvat (Khuiasan), 170 

Qu c ayqu c an, mountain, 2, 3, 8 

Quba (Farglianah), 239 

Quba (Hijaz), 15, 165 

Quba, puncess, 49 

Qubad, king, S3, 92, 93, 103, 106, 125, 
128, 129, 157, 246 
Qubad Khurah, 12S 
Quban, mountain, 90 
Qubaybat, 163 
Qubbat-al-Kiifah, 242 
Qubilay (Kubilay) Qaan or Khan, 235, 
250, 251, 233 
Quch Aghaz, 60 
Quda% historian, 257 
Qudayd, 165 
Quds, mountain, 51 
Quedah, 194, 224, 256 
Quft, 265 

Qiihah or Qtihad, 59, 60, 213 
Quhah-i-Kharan, 60 
Quhistan, province, 141, 171 
Quhistan, village, 118, 120 
Quhpayah, 70, 74 
Quhriid, 72, 175 
Quhud (Sain Qal'ah), 69, t68 
Quicksilver, 198 
Qul, 84 
Qulan, 89 
Qulanjan, r22, 274 
Qulitan, 58 
Qullays, church, 25 6 
Quluniyah, 99 

Qulzum (Caspian Sea), 230, 231 
Qulzum (Red Sea) and city, 227, 265 
Qum, 10, 54, 58, 61, 71, 72, 175,'190, 
213 

Qum, river, 213 
Qumanat, 97 
Qumis, 157 

Qumishah, 58, 122, 175 

Qumsar, 72, 214 

Qunlyah (Iconium), 22, 97, r74 
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Qunquri, 134 
Qurayslj, Earn, 4 
Qurayzah, Bani, 13 
Quiitan, 57 
Qurnatayn, 164 
Qiirugh, 69 
Quran, well, 163 
Qurzum, beaver, -231 
Qiisan, 50 

QLisas, mountain, 194, 195 

Qusas swords, 194 

Q11 say (Kusay in erroi), 7 

Qusdar, 252 

Qush Ilisai, 99 

QiisTn, 59 

Quss, 252 

Qutb-ad-Din, king of Hurmiiz, 140 

Qutb-ad-Din Haydar, 149, 152 

Qutlugh Bahgh, 68 

Qutruh, 122, 194 

Qutulmish, amir, 119 

Qutiir, 277 

Quvadi} r an, 153 

Rabadbah, 164 
Rabi c ah, Ban!, 26 r 
Rabit c Arab, 165 
Rabiyan, 129 
Radan, 123 
Radhan (Fars), 178 
Radhan (Tigris), 48 
Radl-ad-Din of Taliqan, 64 
Radwa, 51, 181 
Raclwah, mountain, 16 
Rafi c , 165 

Rafl c ibn Haithamah, 234 

Rafi c I, Jamal-ad-Din, 62 

Rah bah (Medina), 16 

Rahbah (Syiia), 167, 202, 242, 262 

Rah ban, 125 

Rahib or monk, 249 

Rakhatir, 5 

Rakhshabad, 108 

Rakhushmithan, 172 

Ram Fhtiz, 245 

Ramand, mountain, 185, 214 

Ramjird, r 19, 122, 123 

Ramjird, dam, 211 

Ramlah, 242, 264 

Ramm-adh-Dhlwan, 1 r 5 

Ramm-az-Zizan, 115 

RamnI, island, 223, 225 

Ramuz or Ram Hurmuz, 109 

Ramzavan, 115 

Ramzavan, castle, 133 

Ranan, 57 

Ranbah, castle, 138 

Rang, mountain, 192, 193 

Ramk, mountain, 185 

Ranln, 58 

Raqim, 185, see Cave of Seven Sleepers 
Raqqadah, 265 
Raqqah, 103, 202, 218 


Ras-al- c Ayn, 103, 218 
Ras-al-Kalb, 168 
Rash an, 172 

Rashid-ad-Dln, vazlr, 79, 250 
Rashid! Quaiter, 79, 80 
Rasht, 159 

Riismand, 73, 1S5, 213 
Rass, 257 

Rastfi, mountain, 185 
Hat 1b, tax, 35, 38 
Ratln, river, 217 
Rail of Baghdad, 130 
Ravancl, 88 
Ravdan, 68 
Raven, church, 282 
Rawa-adh-Dhiwan, 115 
RawcIah-i-Shaiifah, 13 
Rawlmson, Sir H., 69, 170 
Ray, 9, 54, 38 to 61, 168, 188, 213 to 
215 

Ray Gate (Tabriz), 79 

Raybad, 189 

Rayikan, 148 

Rayikan, meadow, 149 

Ray yah, 259 

Razanan, 57 

Razld, 70 

Razlq, canal, 208 

Recompense, sirring of, 285 

Red River, 209 

Red Sea, 224, 227, 287 

Red Tomb, 156 

Rees, J. D., i6r 

Regio, 159 

Revenues of ban, 32 

Ribad, Kuh 

Righan, 139 

Ring of the Prophet, 15 

Ristlfah-i-Malifcshah 3 3 

Rishahr, 129, 217 

Rishtah, guinea*woim, 205 

Riveis, origin of, 200 

Rlvaz or Rlvan, 89 

Rock, the, at Jerusalem, 18 

Rock of Moses, 263 

Rock-crystal, 196, 249 

Rocleric, king, 281 

Rose-water of Jur, 117 

Rowe, 284 

Royal canal, 52 

R ft bail], 138 

Rubai or Ribat, guardhouse, r 61 

Rubat-i-Ayvan, 174 

Rubai-i-Sultan, 169 

Rubai Mashk, 178 

Ruby, 196 

Rtid Hind, S2 

Rud-Kharah, spring, 275 

Rudaban, 67 

Rudasht, 58, 208 

Rudbar (Isfahan), 208 

Rudbar (Qazvin), 66, 210 

Rudbai Gate (Tils), 149 
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Rudkan, 176 
Ruclqab, 82 
Rudravar, 76 
Rughad, 156 
Ruh, 151 
Ruha, 104 
Ruh at, 16 

Rukn-ad-Dawlah Buyid, 55, 113 
Rukn-ad-Din Juvaynl, t4, 78 
Ruk?i-ad-Dln Razgu, 114 
Ruknabad, 113 
Rum, 95 to loo 
Rumlyah, 48, 284 
Run, Dasht, 133, 176 
Runlz, 138 

Rus (Russia and Russians), ro, 204, 

Rusafah, 42 
Rustam Kuh, 275 
Rustam dar, 156, 157 
Rustaq (Fars), [38, 177 
Rustaq (Qumis), 158 
Ruwaylhah, 163 
Ruy, island, 232 
Ruyin, Diz, 84 
Ruzbahan, Shaykh, 114 

Saba, 262 
Sabaeans, 103, 109 
Sab c ah, 264 
Sabat, 40 

Sabbatical river, 281 

Safoiq ibn Ja c bai, 103 

Sablan, mountain, 83, 85, 91, 1S6, 195, 

215* 278 

Sable-marten, 263 
Sab rah, 265 
Sabuk, bridge, 217 
Sab Cm, 135 
SabCu Qarq, 59, 60 
Sabzavar (Bayhaq), ro, r68 
Sabzavar (Qulnstan), 142 
Sa c d ibn Abl Waqqas, 37, 163 
Sa c d of the Fazzarah tribe, 163 
Sa c d ibn ZangT, 114 
Sa e d-ad-Dln Hamawl, 149, 169 
Sa c d-ad-Din Savaji, 174 
Sa c dabad, 82 

Sa c di, poet, his tomb, *14 
Sadir, 47 
Sa c diyyah, 5 

vSadr-ad-Din Muhammad of Maraghah, 
68 

Sadrayn, 40 
Sadurn, 264 
Sadur, 172 

Sadusan or SadusLan, 245 
Sadwah, 246 
Safa, 2, 3, 7, 8 
Safa Gate (Mecca), 6 
Safandaj, 154 
Safaqis, 265 
Safaidaz, 231 


Safavi, dynasty, 84 
Saffah, caliph, 44, 256 ^ 

Saffands, 145 
Safghar, 212 

Safi, liver, 215, 216, 233 
Safi-ad-Din, S4 
Safid, 141 
Safid Qal c ah, 128 

Safid Rud, 67, 70, 71, S8, 173, 209, 210, 
214, 216 
Safidanj, 154 
Safiyah, 264 

Safwan ibn Mu c attal, 97, 139 
Sagabad, 171, 172 
Saghamyan, 252 
Saghnak, 235 
Sagistan or Sajistan, 141 
Sagzabad, 64, 175 
Sagzabad or Sagziabad, r68 
Sahah-al- Lit ghat, 250 
Sahand, mountain, 80, Sr, 83, 88, 187, 
*15. 2x6 

Saharah, castle, 133 
Sahib Divan, village, 174, 215 
Sahib Divan, Shams-ad-Dln Muhammad, 
169, 213, 216 
Sahibabad, 63 
Sahik (Arrajan), 198 
Sahik, Great (Fars), 122, 178, 194, 232 
Sahik, well, 275 
Sahl ibn Sa e d Sa'idi, 15 
Sahmash, 159 
Sahnah, 16 x 

Sa'id (Upper Egypt), 190, 195, 263 
Sa'id ibn al 'As, 62 
Sa'idabad (Herat), 171 
Sa'idabad (Miyanij) 

Sail Bali, 170 

Sain Qal'ah (Quliud), 69, 168 

Sairah, 1 6 

Sa c ird, 104 

Sajasrud, 84 

Saji, 161 

Saltan, 7 6 

Sakhtar, river, 218 

Sakran, shaykh, 42 

Sal', mountain, 12 

Sal ammoniac, 197 

Saladin, sultan, 18, 105, 244 

Salah-ad-Din, Rubai, 133, 176 

Salam, 101 

Salamah, 152 

Salami, island, 223 

Salamlyah, 262 

Salanga, 10, 204, nr, 231, 253 

Salaqat, island, 225 

Salem, 264 

Salih, prophet, 9, 16 

Salllah, 164 

Saljan, 127 

Saljuqs of Rum, 95 

Sallam, the interpreter, 236, 237, 2S7 

Sallam Gate (Shiraz), 113 
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Salm, 20, 21 

Salman,^he Persian, 12, 62, 133 

Salmas, S3, 86, 87, 233 

Salsiirud, 82 

Salt Mountain, 190 

Saman, district and village, 70, 76 

Samandar, 246 

Samar, 238 

Samarqand, 193, 205, 237, 254, 255, 279 

Samarrah, 40, 43, 48, 167 

Samawat, desert, 167 

Saminjan, 153 

Samira, 164 

Samlrah, 16 

Samlram, 128 

Samm, mountain, 280 

Sammur, 263 

Samnan, 9, 157, 168 

Samnarat, 58 

Samnat, 252 

Samrah or Plumay, 72 

Samsa, 74 

Samsam-ad-Dawlah Buyid, 113, 119 
Samsun, 97 
Samt, 164 

Samuel, prophet, 68 
San c a, 11, 256, 286 
Sanabad, 149 
Sanar, 82 
Sanast, 82 

Sanctuary, see Hararn 
Sangan, 167 
Sang-bar-Sang, pass, 9r 
Sangbast, Rubat, 169 
Sanij, 141 

Sanjab, king of, 280 
Sanjah, 164, 202 
Sanjan, 149, 152 
Sanjar, 104 

Sanjar, Sultan, 27, 238, 250 
Sanjaran or Sanjan, gate and quarter 
(Tabriz), 79 
Sanjidah, 173, 216 
Sanjird, 154 
Sankalabad, 174 
Sanuriyah, 11, 231, 249 
Sapor I (Shahpur), 52, 62, 109, r2S, 
128, 147 

Sapor II, 40, 44, 48, 49, 51, 107 to no, 
147, 207, 243, 245 
Sapphire, 196 
Saqallyyah, 253 
Saqhan, 88 

Saqim (son of c Abbiis, the prophet’s 
uncle), 238 
Saqlab, ti, 252 
Saqsin, to, 231, 252 
Sar, 68 

Sar-i-Safrd, pass, 176 
Sarab, set Sarav 
Saragossa, 259 
Sarah, castle, 133 
Sarah, wife of Abraham, 3 


Sarah, see Sarav 

Sarahand, mountain, 186, 214 

Sarajun, 88 

Sarakhs, 155, 169, 170, 212 
Saran-Rud, 70 

Sarandib (Ceylon), 3, rx, 177, 186, 195, 

« 4 > 2 55 
Sarashiyun, 68 
Sarat, canal, 202 

Sarav, Sarah or Sarat, river and tow *, 81, 
82, 83, 87, 186, 215, 216, 233 
Sarav Rud Gate (Tabriz), 79 
Saray Batu, 246, 251 
Sarbuzah, 194, 224 
Sarcham, 174 
Sard-Rud, 75, 81, 82, 215 
Sard-Rud Gate (Tabriz), 79 
Sardah, river, 217 
Sardast, 82 
Sardus, 203 
Sarhang, Rubat, 170 
Sari, 157 
Sari Saqatl, 42 

Sarir, 236, 246, 247, 251, 287 

Satjah, 62 

Sarjahan, 69 

Sarkan Rud, 76 

Sarrnan, 83 

Satmaq, r2i 

Sarsar, 162, 202 

Saru, 82 

Saras, 201 

Saiushak, 178 

Sarvab or Sarvat, t2i 

Sarvah, 246 

Sarvan, 70 

Sarvistan, 116, 123; 177 
Sasi, canal, 207 
Sassanian Coins, 33, 34 
Saturiq, 69 
Sauj Bulagh, 68, 213 
Sauvaire, H., 33 
Savah, lake, 213, 214 
Savah, mountain, 186 
Savah, town, 38, 61, 66, 67, 76, 175, 
213, 214 

Savanj, Rubat, 169 
Saviyah, 118 
Sawad, 202 
Sawran, 254 
Saxi, Saxons, 252 
Sayah, 16 
Sayalah, 16 

Sayf-ad-Dawlah Sadaqah, 47 
Sayfabad, 76 * 

Sayhan (Sarus), 20r 
Sayhaniyan, 10 
Sayhun, see Jaxartes 
Saylan, Ceylon, see Sarandib 
Saymarah, 74 
Sayram, 251 
Schildtberger, H., 229 
Schindler, Gen. Sir A. H., 57, 88 
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Sclavouia and the Sclavonians, 1i, 232 
Seas, origin of, 200 
Seas, The Seven, 221 to 232 
Selenga, 253, and see Salanga 
Sehtrennoye Gorodok, 251 
Sevikun, 210 
Serpents, Isle of, 232 
Seth, 3, 59 

Seven Sleepeis of Ephesus, 185, 263 
Sevillt, 229, 259 
Sfax, 263 
Shabankan, 177 

Shabrinkarah, distiict, 115, 124, 137, 138, 
, °-75 

Shabankaiah, Kurds, 128, 137 ■ 
Shabdabhar, 76 

Shabdiz, the hoise, 1S3; stall of, 106, 
107; terrace, 161 
Shabiran, 93 
Shablyah, 166 
Shaburqan, see Shuburqan 
Shad Firuz, 85 
Shad Shapur, 62 
Shadar, 85 

Shaddad ibn c Ad, 241 
Shadhkan, river, 217 
Shadkan, river, 117 
Shadravau, weir of Tustar, 108, 207 
Shadyakh, 147 

Shafi'I Imam, 42, 242, 244, 286 
Shaft, 139 
Shah c Abbas I, 177 
Shah c Abd-al-Azim, 60, 168 
Shah Ndmah , 84, 92, [42, 189, 207, 234, 
239 

Shah Sanjan, 149 
Shah Shuja c Kirmani, 139 
Shahin (Zanjan), 67 
Shahr-i-Atabeg, 178 
Shahr-i-Babak, 140, 178 
Shahr-i-Islam, 83 
Shahr Siyahak, 64 
Shahiabad, 157 
Shahrahan, 49, 162 
Shahrah (Rum), 96 
Shahrak, 176 
Shahrak Navv, 206 
Shahrazur, 106 

Shahristan (Hamadan), 74, 75 
Shahristan (Isfahan), 57 
Shahristan (Qazvin), 62 
Shahriyar of Ray, 213 
Shahriyar Bridge, 133, 176 
Shahru, 118, 178 
Shahrud, 66* 83, 157, 209, 2 to 
S hajarah, 163 
Shakanvan, 119, 131 
Shakhin, 143 
Shakmabad, 173 
Shakran, mountain, 286 
Shal, 64, 85, 216 
Shallm, 264 
Sham (Syria), 262 
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Sham, gate and quarter (Tabriz), 79, 80, 
81 

ShamakhI, 93 ^ 

Shamlram (Avah), 68 
Shamiram (Herat), 150 
Shamlran (Juvaym), 124 
Shamiran (Tarum), 70 
Shamlran, castle, 133 
Shamkiir, 173, cri 
Shammar, mountains, 163 
Shams-ad-Dln Muhammad, see Sahib 
Divan 

Shams-ad-Dln Savaji, 67 
Shams-ad-Dln Sujasi, 81 
Shamshat, 262 
Shandur, 59, 60 
Shanjird, 109 
Shankavan, 119, 131 
Shanshat, 59 
Shapur, country, 126 
Shapui, river, 115, 125, 217 
Shapur City, 125, 217 
Shapur Dhu-l-Aktaf, see Sapor II 
Shapur the Great, see Sapor I 
Shapur Khurah, 109, 125 
Shapur Khwast, 166 
Shaqq Rudbar, 125 
Shaqqan, 149 
Shaqqan, mountain, 187 
Sharaf-ad-Din Darguzini, 76 
Shaiaf-ad-Din Kushkaki, poet, 250 
Shaiafabad, 64 
Sharahin, 75 
Sharakht, 143 
Sharawra, 164 
Sharwln, Amir, 70 
Sharzurlard, 70 
Shash, 193, 210, 279 
Shash, river, 234 
Sha c sha c ah, 166 
Shati’iyyah, Dar, 40, 276 
Shatt-al- c Aiab, the Blind Tigris, or es- 
tuaiy, 45, 166, 202, 207, 211, 226 
Shaykh Jam, Turbat, 171 
Shem, 21 

Shi c b Bavvan, 128, 211 
Shibli, 42 
Shid, 70 

Shidan, meadows, r28, 134, 233 
Shihab-ad-Din Suhravardl, 42 
Shihr, 256 

Shikastah, Qal c ah, 119, 131, 176 
Shimshat, 97 
Shir, Dih, 178 

Shiraz, 10; mosque, 45, 112 to 114,127, 
176 to 179, 184, 233 
Shiraz ibn Tahmurath, 112 
Shirgir, Atabeg, 213 
Shirglran, 277 
Shirin, queen, 50, 162, 183 
Shirin, river, 217 
Shirjani, garden, 139 
Shirvan, 92 to 94, 212 
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Shirvan Gate (Tabriz), 79 
Shu'h.yb^. prophet, 262 
Shubtiiqan, 153, 169, 172 
Shuja c -ad-Pln Khurshld, 74 
Shitkr z va Shi hay at, 144 
Shulgistan, 123 
Shulistan, 74 
Shuman, 153 
Sliuquq, 163 
Shurah Rud, 218, 219 
Shurzad, 70 

Slnistar, Shustar or Tu.star, io, ro7, 179, 
207 

Shustar, river, iro, 211 

Sicily, 229, 253, 2S7; History of, 285 

Sidiah, 172 

Sif Abi Zuhayr and c Umarah, 115 

S iff In, 104 

Sih Dih. Rubat, 171 

Sih Gunbadan (Airajan), rsq 

Sih Gunbadan (Istaklir), 119, 131 

Si-hu, 254 

Sijilmasah, 193, 258 

Slkan, meadows, 134 

Silakhiir, 211 

Silver, 193 

Silver-Hill (Badghish), 151 

Silver-Hill (Ears), 193 

Silver mine, 164 

Silves, 205 

Sihvan, 103 

Sim Kuh, 193 

Simkan, 116, 176, 209 

Simsakhl, 127, 217 

Simt-al- c UUi, 139 

Simun, wind, 50 

Simurgh, 225 

Sin (China), 10, 250 

Sin, village, 175 

Sina, mountain, 78 

Slna, pass, 216 

Smabar-Rud, 170 

Sinai, 57, 188 

Sinan ibn Thabit, 276 

Sind, 177, 252 

Sind, river of, 212 

Smdan, 177 

Smdusan, 245 

Siniz, 130, 217 

Sinn, hill, 208 

Sipan, mountain, 187 

Siraf, 116, 209 

Siiak, 93 

Siiishk, 171 

Slrjan, 139, 178 

Sinnah, Ansar!, 13 

Sirii, 118 

Sts, too, 210, 258 

Sisan, 165 

Sistan City, 141 

Slstan, province, 17 r, 212 

Sivas, 95, 175 

Sivri llisar, 99 


Siyah Kuh (Adharbayian), 187, 215 

Siyah Kuh (Khurasan), 170 

Siyah Kuh, island 

Siyah Rud, canal, 141 

Siyah Rustaq, 156 

Siyah Sang, village, 271 

Slyahak, 64 

Siyahan, 254 

Siyahdahan,* 64 

Siyalah, 165 « 

Siyaran, 81 

Slyavukhsh and Slyavukhsh Gird, 238 
Sleepers, Seven, of Ephesus, 185, 263 
Snow, liver, 2S1 
Sodom, 264 
Soldaia, 259 

Solomon, king, 17, 52, 120, 256. 259, 
260, 283; mosque of, in Alexandria, 
240; his mother’s tomb, 134, 178; 
platform of, 187 
Spain, see Andalusia 
Sphinx, 283 

Staff of the prophet Muhammad, 273 

Statue of king Shapur, 126 

Straits of (iibraltai, 22S to 230 

Sual Abhud or Anjud and Rathiq, 165 

Sub, island, 227 

Sudaq, 259 

Sudaqaniyab, 167 

Suez, 265 

Sufiyan, 82 

Siifyan Thawri, 45 

Saghar, 264 

Sughd or Sughd, valley, 128, 238, 255 
Sughdbil, 247 
Suhravard, 68 
Sujas, 61, 68 
Sulayman, see Solomon 
Sulayman, Sultan, 149 
Sulayman ibn Khalid, vazir, 51 
Sulayman Shah Abfth, 105 
Sulbaran, 169 
Sulphur, 198 
Sultan, Dih, 169 
Sultan Do rim Maydan, 206 
Sultan’s Market, gate, 41 
Su 1 tanabad Jamjamal, 106, 161 
Sultaniyyah, 9, 58, 61, 6g, 161, 168, 173 
i to 175, 179, 2 r4, 275 
Sultaniyyah village (Sind), 169 
Sul tan pur, 252 
Suluk,148 ° 

Sumatra, 223 
Sumayram, 128, 217, 273 
Sumaysat, 202 9 

Sumiqan, 64, 140, 168 
Sumnath, 10, 252, 255 
Sunaj, mountain, 182 
Sunibar, 170 

Sunqur ibn Mawdud and the Sunqur 
Mosque (Shiraz), 114 
Sunqurabad (Sauj Bulagh), 68, r68 
Suq-al-Amlr, 113 
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Suq Thamanin, 104, 184 
Suqya, 165 
Sur (Tyie), 762 
Sur, mountain, rSy 
Sur, river, 105, 218 
Sura, canal, 202 
Sur,jnRubat, 172 
Suiiyarrr 121 
Surkh, Dih, 16K 
SurkhSb, 81, 82 
Surmaq, 121 
Sfirmurl, 90 

Suna-man-iaa, 48, and ice Samairah 

Siiiii, 1 18, 178 

Sus (Persian ‘haq), 74, 109 

Sus, river. 211 

Susah, 2C5 

Susmar, a lizard, 261 

Suvar, 251 

Swisjar-al-AqUlTm , 12 
Suyah, 166 

Swamps, Gieat, 16C, 202, 207 
Sykes, Major P. M , 234 
Syna, 262 

Tab, river, 129, 217 
Tab'abad, 75 
Tahah (Medina), 12 
Tabaksik, 251 
Tabaq, 49 

Tdbaqat-i-Hamadam , 74 
Tabarak (Hamadan), 76 
Tabarak (Ray), 59, iSS, 193 
Tabaristan, 157 
Tabaiiyah, 242, 262 
Tabus Gllaki, 141, 143 
Tabus Masiniin, 143 
Tabashkaii, 76 
Tubal (Tibet), 10, 249 
Tabkhah, 142 

Tables to find Qiblnh-point, 27 to 31 
Tabr Qal'.ih, r,32 

Tabriz, 9, 62, 78 to 83, 89, 174, 187, 21b, 
276 

Tabriz! mosque (Guviishir), 139 

Tabiik, 262 

Tael mur, '262 

Tad win, 62 

Talilolt, 258 

Tafrish, 72 

Taftazan, 154 

Tafwah Rfithiq, 165 

Taghan, mountain, 219 

Taghmiij Rubat, 170 

Taghmar, y<f 

Taghtu, river, 215, 216, 233 
Tagus or Taj ah, 205, 263 
Taharjan, 133 
Tahart, 258 
Ta c hin, 165 • 

Tahir, mosque, 

Tahir, mountain, 282 

Tahirl, Rubat or Tahiriyyah, 172 


Tahmurath, king, 44, 50, 55, 57, 73, 125, 
147, 152, 154, 156, 157 
Taif, 2, 3, 11, i88, 261 • 

Tahzz, 236 

Tai-ad-Din c AlI Shah Tabriz!, 80, 87, 
roo, 174 
Takalafah, 85 
Takhmis, mountain, 2ro 
Takht-i-Sulayman, 69 
Takinabad, 141 
Takrtl, 43, 46 
Talang, 256 
Talas or Talash, 251 
Talhah, 45 

Taliqan (Khurasan), 153, 169, 172 
Tahqan (Qazvin), 70, 210, 213, 214 
Talish, city, 173 

Talish, districts, 65, 85, 86, 209, 273 

Tall c Aqarquf, 46, 167 

Tall Bayda, 121 

Tall Gird, 127 

Tall-al-Makhali, 4 S 

Tallan. Dih, 103 

Talmasku, 251 

Tamansk tree, 41 

Tamarrah, 212 

Taman ah, canal, 53 

Tamasha, 245 

Tamgha, the Mongol Treasury, 38 

Tamijan, 159 

Tamil khan, 133 

Tamsiir, 76 

Tanah, 256 

Tananii, 163 

Ta ng -1 - Ran bah ,138 

Tangiers, 228, 263 

Tanglash, 250 

Tangut, 10, 250 

Tansukh Namah, 195 

Taq, Qol c ah, 144 

Taq-i-Buslan, 107 

Taq Gate (Tabriz), 79 

Taq-i-Gnra, pass, 162, 212 

Taqan, mountain, 169 

Taqi, Imam, 36, 42 

Taiabulus (Syria), 262, see Tripoli 

Taiadjird, 68 

Taraf, 165 

Tamil (Teiah), 241 

Taran, island, 227 

Taraz, 251, 235 

Tarazak, no 

Tarf, 163 

Taiiq, mountain, 187 
Tariq-i-Kliurasan, 49 
Tarkhan Malik, 236 
Tarkhuran, 72 
Tarkou, 246 

Taiqal Dar, mountain, 182 
Tarsiyan, 249 
Tarsus, 243, 263 
Tartar river, 93 

Taruj, 83 ; lake, 233, see Urauyah 
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Tarum (Fars), 137, 177 
Tarum, Upper and Lower, 69, 209, 210, 
2 ! 4 ^ 

Tarim, 258 

Tashkand, 193, 210, 255 
Tashkat, 177 
Tashtu, 177 

Tasitj, 83, 233; lake, see Uimlyah 
Tatar, 250 

Taus-al-Haramayn, 120 

Tavunah, 118 

Tawrat, Pentateuch, 18 

Tawwaj, 115, and see Shapur river 

Taydu, 235, 231 

Tayghur Qal c ah, 129 

Taysafun, 50 

Tayz, 16 

Terah, 241 

Thabii, mount, 2, 18r 
Thakan, bridge (Arrajan), 129, 217 
Thakan, river, 117, 133, 209, 218 
Tha c lahiyyah, 163, 166 
Thamiid, 15 

Thaniyyat al-A c yar, 165 

Thaniyyat-al-Marah, 165 

Thaithar, river, 218 

Thawr, mountain, r 81 

Thawr Ithal. mount, 8 

Thevenot, t 7 7 

Tiaret, 258 

Tib Shah, 132 

Tiberias, see Tabaiiyah 

Tibet, 10, 249 

Tides, ebb and flow of, 221 

Tiflis, 10, 94, [74, 211, 246, 247 

Tigris (Dijlah), 206 

Tigris (Little), 48 

Tigiis, Blind, 01 estuary, see Shatt-al- 
LVrab 

Tih, desert, 16 

Tihamah, 11, 262 

Tihran (Isfahan), 57, 167 

Tihran (Ray), 59, 60 

Timaristan, 133, 177 

Timur Lang, 179 

Timur Qapu, 246 

Tin, 194, 224, 256 

Tinnis, island, 230 

Tinnis, lake, 234 

Tir-i-Khuda, castle, 115, 132 

Tir Murdan, 126, 179 

Tirak, 71 

Tlran, 167 

Tiran, island, 227 

Tiriznahid, 68 

Tirmid, 170, 206, 219, 254 

Tirrikh, fish, 233 

Tiz, 10, 255 

Toledo, 205, 229, 230, 263, 280 
Tomaschek, W., 161 
Tongue of the (Red) Sea, 227, 265 
Towers, The Lofty, 257 
Towers of Silence, 119 


Transoxiana, ro, 209, 254 

Trebizond, 100 

Tubba c of Yaman, 7 

Tree of Moses, 245 

Tripoli (Barbary), 245, 258, 263 

Tripoli (Syria), 262 

Truxillo, 259 

Tudah, 169 

Tudela, 259 

Tughnl Beg, 155 

Tukharistan, 153 

Tiihm, 159 

Timvan, 10,000 dinars, 33 
Tuman, ro,ooo men, 54 
Tumult, isle of, 22S 
Tun, 142, 171 
Tunis, 258 
Tuqat, 97, 98 
Tiir (Sina), 20, 21, 188 
Tur c AbdIn, 218 
Turan, hillock, 272 
Tiiran Rubat, 169 
Turan-Shah, the Saljuq, 139 
Turb, io8 
Turk, rivei, 210 
Turkan Rud, 215 
Tuikman Kandi, 174 
Tuiquoise, 195 

Tuishiz or Turthith, 141, 144, 171 

Tus, 148, [49, 1S9, 196, 233, 234 

Tits, son of Nawdhar, 149 

Tusar, 177 

Tustar, see Shustar 

Tilt Suvari, 173 

Tiitiya, Tutty, 119, 196 

Tuvi, 76 

Tuz, J64 

Tuz Agliach, 99 

Twanchau, 255 

Tyre, 262 

Tzamandus, 99 

Ubullah canal, 45 

Ufarid, 82 

c Ufay c iyah, 164 

Uhiid, mount, 12. i8r 

Uighur, 10, 249 

Ujan, river, 215, 216 

Ujan (Ardabil), 83, 174, 187, 215, 216 

Ujan (Fars), 176 

Ujan Gate (Tabiiz), 79 

c Ukbara, 49, 167 

Ulan Moren, 209 

Uljay Khatun, 69 

Uljaytii Sultan, 14, 32, 39^42, 61, 106, 
160, 161, 183 
c Uman, sec c Oman 
c Umaq, 164 
c Umar, see c Omar 
c Umarah, coast, 115 
Umm-al-Jawz, 169 
Ummayyah ibn c Amr, 82 
Urd, meadow, 133 
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Urdubad, 90 
Urdun', -26 2 

Urganj, Old and New, 170, 172, 251 
Urlshaq, 82 
Urmlyah, 83, 87, 233 
Urmlyah, lake, 83', 87, 88, 213, 216, 
„ 2 33 ’ 

177, and see Hurmuz 
UiumtsT, 249 
Usamah ibn Shurayk, 81 
UsamTih. ilm Zayd, 187 
c Us»ayIah, 163 
e Usfan, 163 

Usfuiqan, 134, and see Shufurqan 
Osh, 2ro 

Usbnuyah, 83, 233 

Ushrusanah, 193, 194, 196, 198, 199, 

235 

Ustfi, 149 
Utakln, 177 

‘Utbah ibn Ghazwan, 45 
c Uthman, tee ‘Ottoman 
e (J thmanlu, Qal'ah, 133 
Utrar, 255 

‘Uways, reef, 166, 226 
Uways QaranT, rS3, 184 
Uzkand, 197, 210, 239, 255 

Vahsudan, Amir, 79 

Valasjird, 101 

Valavian, SS 

Valencia, 259 

V&liyan, mountain, 79, 8t 

Van, town and lake, too, rot, 233 

Varamin, 59 to 61, 16S 

Varang or Varang, sea of, 204, 230, 24CJ 

Varang, village, 173 

Varangian guard, 230 

Variivi, S5 

Vai/anah, 3S, (58 

Vaizamn, 59 

Vashaq, 73 

Vashjiid, 153 

Vasirjan, 175 

Vastam, ro" 

Vastan, roi 

Veiled piophet of Khurasan, 131 
Visigoths, kings of, 280 
Vistt, 249 

Volga, 204, 231, 232 
Vulture Hills, 189 

Wadi-al-Ghazal, 165 
Wadi-al-Qura, 13 
W ad! -as - SaQja, 165 
Wad!-a.s-Siha c , 163 
Wad! Taiwan, 165 
Waghlah, 228 
Wahb ibn Munabbih, 3, 17 
Wahidah, 16 

Wakhsh, river, or Wakhshab, 219 
Walaj, 161 

Waif* ad-Din Muhammad, 1 


Walid I, caliph, 7, 14, 242, 244 
Walld ibn Mus c ab or Pharaoh, 243 
Walid ibn c Uqbah, 62 ^ 

Walishaluk, 234 
Wall of Ban! c Amir, 8 
Wall of Gog and Magog, 231, 236, 246, 
25- 

Wanah, 48 

Wanderings, Desert of the, 16 
Wandinan, 46 
Wan hath, 239 
Waqisah, 163 

Waqwaq, islands (Japan), 191, 222 

Washalah, spring, 277 

Wasif, the eunuch, 243 

Waslm, mountain, .187 

Wasit, 43, 33, 163, 166, 202, 207 

Wasit, mountain, 281 

Wasitah, 175 

Wathiq, caliph, 40, 1 ri, 336, 287 
Weir of Shustar, 10S, 207 
Western Sea, 228 
Whirlpools, 213, 227, 230 
Wild sheep, island of, 233 
Wilderness of the Sand Hill, 266 
Women, City of, 266 

Xanadu, 251 
Xativa, 40 
Xuma, 26r 

Yaft, 86 
Yahudah, 153 
Yahudiyyah, 56 
■Yahya-abad (Juvayn), 149 
Yahya-abad (Marv), 172 
Yajuj, 10, and see Gog 
Yakhtayl, mountain, 191 
Yalamlam, 3 
Yakluq, 174 
Yalqan Bazar, 99 
Yam, 173 
Yamamah, 256 
Yaman, 57, 195, 256 
Y amant al 11 m, 197 
Yamam jasper, 196 
Yanbu e , 16 
Yaraqlya, 230 
Yarkand, 251 
Yasi, meadow, 276 
Yathrib, 12 

Yazd, 10, 38, 62, 77, 178 
Yazdajird I, 234 

Yazdaiiid, last Sassanian king, 208 
Yazdikhwast, 123, 176 
Yazld, caliph, 6, 39, 242 
Yellow River (China), 210 
Yenkin, 235, 251 
Yorgan Ladik, 99 
Yunan (Greece), io, 270 
Yunus (Jonah), 39, 105, 277 
Yura, 249 

Yurt of Changhlz Khan, 253 
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Yurt Bazar Anbarjf, 211 
Yurt Shadaq Ban, 173 

Zab, bridge over, 167 

Zab, Gieaterand Lesser, 106, 207 

Zab, son of Tahmasp, 207 

Zabs, canal of the, 50 

Zabij, island, 222 

Zabul and Zabulistan, 141, 144 

Za c faran, country, 76 

Za c faranl, canal, 80 

Zahab Rud, 208 

Zahid, canal, 80 

Zahid Faqlh, 81 

Zahlr-ad-Dln c Ali Savaji, 67 

Zahlr-ad-Din FaiyabI, 81 

Zahr, 84 

Zakan, liver, 117, 209, and see Thakan 

Zaklyah, 46 

Zakvir, river, 216 

Zalubar, river, 89 

Zam, 171 

Zamandu, 99 

Zamm or Ramm, 115 

Zamzam, well, 3, 4, 6, 7, 9 

Zand Ivhusraw, 245 

Zang, sea of, and Zanzibar, 227 

ZangT, Atabeg, 114 

Zangiabad, 4S 

Zangiyan, 89 

Zanik, 185 

Zanian, 6r, 67, 173, 174, 214 
Zanjan, river, 67, 209, 214 
Zanjlran, pass, H 176 
Zar Chubah, lake, 234 
Zarafshan, 205 
Zarah, 175 

Zarah, lake, 141, 210, 212, 234 

Zaranj or Zarang, 141, 171 

Zaravand, spring, 276 

Zardali Kuh, mountains, 185, 207, 208 

Zargan, 178 

Zarin Rud, 208 


Zarlq, river, 298 
Zaihan, 137, 177 
Zarnuq (Transoxiana), 254 
Zainiiq (Yamamah), 256 
Zatyun, 210 
Zavah, 149, 152 
Zavul, see Zabulistan 
ZawTlah, 265 
Zawia, 40 
Zawzan, 152 

Zayandah Rud, see Zmdali Rud 
Zaydiin, 129 
Zayidandan, 254 
Za)da c , 261 

Zayn-ab c Abidin, Imam, 15 
Zaytfm, 10, 255 
Zend A\esla, [90, 233 
Zlb Khusraw, 245 
Zlj-z-Sanyan, 27 
Zllbar, liver, 89 
Zinc, 194 
Zindah Ptl, 152 

Zindah Rud, 55, 57, 58, 185, 208 
214 ^ 

Zlr or Zlz, 127 
Zirah, see Zarah 
Zlrkuh, [43 

Ziyad, son of caliph Mu c awiyah, 15, 43 

Ziyarat Bazai, 99 

Ziz, 127 

Zoar, 264, 2S1 

Zubalah, 163 

Zubaydah, wife of Harun-ar-Rashid, 4 
71, 78, 162 
Zubayr, 45, 163 
Zubdah-al- 7 'aivankh , 183 
Zughar, 264 
Zughar, spring, 281 
Zuhak (I)ahhak), 44, 185, 239, 249 
Zulfabad, 73 
Zungarla, 249 
Zunuz, liver, 89 
Zuvarah, 72 
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